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PRETENDERS AND THEIR ADHERENTS. 


JAMES FREDERICK EDWARD STUART. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Birth of the Prince-—How viewed by the two opposite Parties.—Argu- 
ments for and against his being @ surreptitious Offspring. ~~ Con- 
duct of the French Court, Commencement of the Revolution, — 
Distressing situation of the King and Queen.—Injustice of Depriving 
the Prince of his natural Rights. 


James Freperick Epwarp Stuart, the only son 
of James the Second by his second wife, Mary of 
Modena, was born at St. James’s Palace on the 10th 
of June, 1688. The event, in proportion as it was 
hailed by James, and by the Roman Catholic portion of 
his subjects, 2s a peculiar boon from Heaven, excited 
the terror and suspicion of the majority of the English 
natiop: it took place, moreover, in the midst of those 
oppressive and unconstitutional acts, which, only a 
few months afterwards, lost him the sovereignty of 
three kingdoms. Already the arbitrary conduct of 
the misguided monarch, — the revival of the eccle- 
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2 JAMES FREDERICK EDWARD STUAST. 
sinstical commission, the suspension of the pensl 
statutes egainst the Roman Catholics, the attempt 
on Magdalen College, and the arrest of the seven 
bishope—had excited s formidable spirit of opposi- 
tion on the part of the English nation: indeed, at 
the time when the Jesuits and courtiers who sur 
rounded the throne were celebrating the birth of the 
infant Prince, their rejoicings might almost be heard. 
to intermingle with the revilings heaped by the ex- 
cited populace against the Court, and with the 
prayers and benedictions which they offered up for 
the seven bishops, as they followed and encouraged 
them in their triumphant passage to the Tower | 

‘At such crisis, therefore,—when the country was 
in @ general state of ferment from the domineering 
spirit of aggression displayed by the Roman Catho- 
Tics on the one hand, and, on the other, by the de- 
‘voted resolution on the par/, of the rest of the nation 
to sscrifice their Kiver~Aand fortunes in defence of 
their civil and ‘yligious liberties—we can scarcely 
wonder, however we may regret the fact, that every 
expedient sthould have been adopted by the enemies 
of James to heap odium on his name, or that party 
geal should have invented even the most improbable 
falsehoods foe the purpose of injuring his canse. 

Among these unworthy expedients was one which, 
at any other period of our history, would have been 
treated with the contempt it deserved, but which, in 
the existing state of extraordinsry excitement, was 
swallowed with greedy delight. From the time when 
he young Queen had been first declared to be prog- 
nant, @ report had been sedulously spread by the 
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enemies of the Court, that the King, in order to 
trehemit his dominions and his bigotry to a Roman 
Ostholio heir, had determined to impose a surrep- 
titious offspring on his Protestant subjects. As early 
as the month of January, five months before the 
Queen’s delivery, we find Lord Clarendon inserting 
the following curious passage in his Diary:—‘ Jan. 
15th. In the morning I went to St. James's church; 
this is the thanksgiving-day appointed for the Queen’s 
being with child; there were not above two or three 
in the church who brought the form of prayer with 
them.* I¢ is strange to see how the Queen's being 
with child is everywhere ridiculed, as if scarce any 
body believed it to be true: good God help us!” 
Neither was the disbelief in the Queen’s pregnancy 
confined to the vulger and misinformed. Men of the 
first rank and intelligence either believed, or affected 
to believe, that an imposture was contemplated; and 
even the two great historians of the period, the Bishops 
* Among other circumstances which mre rise to some dizagreesble 
comment at the period, was the fact, that the form of thanksgiving was 
drawn up, not by the proper person, the Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
by three bishops, who were in favour at Court, and who were conse- 
quently selected for the task. These persons were Thomas Spratt, 
Bishop of Rochester; ‘Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough ; and 
Nathaniel Crew,‘Bishop of Dorbam. 
Two Toms and a Nat 
In Council sat, 
‘To rig out s thanksgiving 
. And made s prayer 
For a thing in the air, 
‘That ‘s neither dead nor living, &. 
‘This ballad, which appears to have been highly popular at the period, 
affords additional proof how early suspicions were entertained as to the 
‘Qneen’s being reslly with child. 
2g 
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of Peterborough and Salisbury, unequivocally give 
utterance to their suspicions on the subject. “It had 
been for some months uncertain,” says Bishop Ken- 
nett, ‘“¢ whether Windsor, Hampton Court, or White- 
hall, was to be the place where the Queen designed 
to lie in. But on the sudden, her Majesty had this 
week given orders for the fitting up of an apartment 
for that purpose in St. James's House, and sent many 
repeated commands that it must be finished by Satur- 
day night. Accordingly, her Majesty, on Saturday 
June 9, was carried in a chair to St. James's, after 
she had played at cards at Whitehall till eleven 
o'clock at night; and the next morning, between the 
hours of nine and ten, people were not a little sur- 
prised to hear that she was brought to bed of a Prince; 
nay, the news was told with as much confidence 
before the delivery as after it,” as if it were a secret 
committed to some people who could not keep it.”+ 
Bishop Barnet, also, among other specious arguments 
in support of a supposititious birth, observes :—‘‘ The 
Queen, for six or seven years, had been in such a 
wretched state of health, that her death had been 
constantly anticipated; she had buried all her chil- 
dren shortly after they had been born, and her affairs 
were managed with a mysterious secrecy, to which 


® An I went by Bt, James's I heard a bird ing, 
‘That the Queen had for certain a boy for the King ; 
But one of the soldiers did laugh and did say, 
It was barn over night, and brought forth the next dey. 
‘Thia bantling was heard at St. Jemee's to aqull, 
Which made the Queen make so much haste from Whitehall. 
Song, neng by two gentlemen at the Maypole, in the Strand, 
+ Bishop Kennett’s Complete History, vol. ii, p. 512, 
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none had access but a few Papists.” And the Bishop 
afterwards adds,“ What truth soever there may be 
in these reports, this is certain, that the method in 
which this matter was conducted, from first to last, 
was very unaccountable. If an imposture had been 
intended, it could not have been otherwise managed.” 

The following may be briefly mentioned as the 
principal arguments adduced at the period in sup- 
port of the accusation brought against the royal 
family, of having imposed a surreptitious Prince of 
Wales on the nation. It was alleged, that in con- 
sequence of his early irregularities, and from other 
private reasons, the King had become incapable of 
having children; — that the Queen was not only in a 
very delicate state of health, but had been more than 
six years without bearing a child; that her sudden 
removal from Whitehall to St. James’s, on the eve of 
her delivery, was equally mysterious and unaccount- 
able;—that the event took place on a Sunday, during 
divine service, when most of the Protestant ladies of 
the Court were at chapel; — that neither the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Princess of Denmark, nor 
the Dutch ambassador, (the latter the representative 
of the Princess of Orange, the nearest Protestant heir 
to the throne,) were in attendance at the birth;— 
that, previous to her delivery, the Queen permitted 
neither the Princess of Denmark, nor any of the Pro- 
festant ladies of her Court, to satisfy themselves of 
her pregnancy ;—that, during the labour, the curtains 
of the bed were drawn more closely than was usual 
on such occasions; and lastly, in order to account for 
the manner in which the child was imposed on those 
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who were in attendance at the birth, it was insisted, 
that an apartment hed been purposely selected for the 
Queen’s accommodation, in which there was a door 
near the head of the bed which opened on a back 
staircase ;—that though the weather was hot, and the 
room heated by the crowd of persons who were pre- 
sent, 8 warming-pan had been introduced into the 
hed ;—and, finally, that the pan contained a new-born 
child, which immediately afterwards was presented to 
the by-standers as the offspring of the Queen. 

Such were the principal features of the celebrated 
“ warming-pan story,” which, however improbable and 
even ridiculous it may eppear to the sober judgment 
of a succeeding generation, continued to obtain cred- 
ence for more than half a century ;—a story which first 
entailed on the son and grandson of James the Second 
the famous and invidious title of “ Pretenders;” and 
which, in a word, had the effect of undermining, far 
more than any other circumstance whatever, the 
cause of the ill-fated Stuarts. In regard to the ar- 
guments which have been brought forward to refute 
this remarkable fiction, there can be no necessity to 
dwell on them et length. It is sufficient to observe, 
that at the time of the Queen’s delivery there were 
present in the royal apartment, besides the nurses 
and medical attendants, forty-two persons of rank,— 
consisting of eighteen members of the Privy Council, 
four other noblemen, and twenty ladies, including the 
Queen Dowager, all of whom, as far as circumstances 
would allow, were witnesses of the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, By the desire of James, the solemn depo- 
sitions of these persons, twenty-four of whom wete 
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Protestants, were taken down on oath before the 
Privy Council, and may still be seen among the ar- 
chives of the Council Office.* The evidence of the 
ladies, who were of course permitted a nearer approach 
to the royal bed, though of a nature too delicate to be 
recapitulated, is sufficiently decisive. The officers of 
state, moreover, and other male persons who were 
present, (and among these were the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Secretary of 
State,) deposed, that they had seen the royal infant 
immediately after the Queen's delivery; that they 
perceived it to be a Prince, and that it had all the 
signs of huving been just born, No individual, indeed, 
who was introduced in after years to the exiled repre- 
sentative of the Stuarts,—supposing him to have been 
previously acquainted with the features and person of 
his misguided father, ever for a moment questioned 
that he was the legitimate offspring of King James.t 
Notwithstanding the gloomy aspect of affairs, and 
the general suspicion which prevailed that the King’s 
bigotry had induced him to impose a spurious off- 

* Bo anxious was James to clear away the doubts which hung over 
the birth of his heir, that he eondescended to order the publication of the 
severe) declarations made before the Council, with all their intlelicate 
details, They were printed in the shape of « small pamphlet, which E 
have now before me, entitled, ““Depositions made in Council, on Monday 
the 82nd of October, 1688, concerning the Birth of the Princo af Weles,”” 
ahd in tated to be published, “ By hie Majesty's Special Command.” 

+ It in « remarkable fact, thst as early as 2682, when the Queen, then 
‘Duchess of York, waa declared to be pregnant, the same rumours were 
propagated ns on the present occasion, that an inposture was intended to 
be cbtraded on the nation. Fortunately om thst occasion the infent 
proved to be a female, or doubtless some improbable fiction would have 
‘been invented similar to that which obtained eredit in 1688, In the 
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spring on his people, the Court thought proper to 
celebrate the birth and baptism of the young Prince 
with the usual splendour and rejoicings. The King 
knighted the royal accoucheur, Sir William Walde- 
grave, by the Queen’s bedside; he distributed mag- 
nificent presents among his ministers; and gave large 
sums of money to different charities. With his usual 
imprudence, James had obtained the consent of the 
Pope to become one of the sponsors of the child; the 
ceremony of baptism being performed according to the 
rites of the Romish Church. The customary con- 
gratulations were received from foreign powers, who 
despatched ambassadors on the occasion; and among 
these came, from the Court of France, the celebrated 
Count de Grammont, who, a quarter of a century be- 
fore, had carried off la belle Hamilton from the gay 
Court of Charles the Second. 

The tidings of the birth of a Prince of Wales was 
natarally received with unequivocal satisfaction by 
the French Court, who not only trusted to see the 
throne of Great Britain transmitted to a Roman Ca- 
tholic Prince, but were elated at seeing the Princeas 


Olservator, No. 194, printed August $3rd, 1689, is the following eurioua 
pasege:— “If it had plessed God to give hia Royal Highness the 
blessing of a som, as it proved 6 daughter, you were prepared to make a 
Perkin of him. To what end did you take so much pains else, by your 
instruments and intelligences, to hammer it into the people's heads that 
the Duchess of York was not with child? And so, in case of a son, to 
represent him as an impostor ; whereas, you have now taken off the mask 
in confoesing the daughter. I would have the impression of this cheat 
eink so fat into the heads and hearts of ell honest men, os never to be 
effaced or forgotten. For we must expect, that the sume flaws shall, at any 
time hereafter, be trumpt up again wpon the like occasion.” 

 Ellis’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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Mary, and, with her, their arch-enemy, the Prince of 
Orange, thrust aside from the prospect of succession. 
On the 16th of June, Sir Bevil Skelton, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary at the Court of France, writes from Paris 
to the Earl of Sunderland, —“ On Thursday morning, 
sbout six o’ the clock, the courier which came to the 
Cardinal Nuncio brought me the happy news of the 
birth of a Prince; for which greatest of blessings 
Heaven be praised! I immediately therefore went to 
Versailles, where M. de Barillon’s courier had brought 
the news at twelve the night before. I found so 
general a joy in all people there, as I never yet saw 
upon any occasion. His most Christian Majesty, at 
coming from Council to go to mass, called me to him, 
and, with a satisfaction in his face not to be expressed, 
told me that, next to the King, my master, no man 
had a greater joy than he for the news of a Prince 
being born; ‘and,’ says he, ‘I am the more pleased, 
that Barillon writes ’tis a strong and healthful child.’ 
And the Dukes de la Tremouille, and Rochefoucault, 
with Monsieur de Croissy, who were at his waking, at 
which time the news was brought him by the letter, 
told me they never saw any man so joyful. Madame 
la Dauphine is indisposed, and in bed; yet she sent 
for me, and said, though she saw no man, yet she 
could not forbear rejoicing with me upon account of 
the great news,—and expressed great joy. And the 
liftle Duke of Burgundy, whilst I was talking to 
Madame la Maréchale de la Motte, of his own accord, 
told me, that he would that night, for joy, order three- 
seore fuseea to be fired. Madame le Maréchale in- 
tends, in October next, to give me something to send 
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to the Queen, to be hung about the Prince's neck, 
which prevents the inconveniences that commonly 
attend the breeding of teeth. The same has been 
used to these three young Princes, with good suc- 
cese.”# 

The birth of an heir to his throne was not des- 
tined to be long a subject of congratulation to the 
unfortunate James. Six months hed not elapsed 
from the period of the Queen’s delivery, when 
the increasing disaffection among his subjects, the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, and the near ap- 
proach of the invading army to the metropolis, deter- 
mined the King to secure, by any means that might 
offer themselves, the escape of the Queen and her 
young offspring to a foreign and more hospitable 
shore. Fortune for once favoured the unhappy mon- 
arch. There happened to be lying off Gravesend a 
yacht, that had been sppointed to convey to France 
the gay and gallant Count de Lauzun, the especial 
favourite of Louis the Fourteenth. Accordingly, 
without betraying his intentions to the Queen, the 
King sent a messenger for Lauzun, who, entering 
enthusiastically into his views, guaranteed, within a 
short time, to provide every requisite for ensuring the 
object they had in view. 

The King, harassed and distressed, then retired to 
bed, but had slept only a sbort time when he was 
awakened by the Count de Lauzun and Monsieur de 
St Victor, who acquainted him that every prepara- 
tion had been made for her Majesty’s flight. James 
instantly rose from bed; and repaired to the spart- 

 Macpherton’s Original Papers, vol. i. pp. 263 and 264, 
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ment of the Queen, who no sooner was made to under- 
stand the part which she was so unexpectedly called 
upon to take, than she threw herself at the King’s 
feet, and, in a passion of grief, implored him to 
allow her to remain with him, and share his dangers 
or his flight. But James turned a deaf ear to her 
entreaties, and almost coldly gave directions that 
the Marchioness of Powis, the Prince’s governess, a8 
well as his two nurses, should be instantly awakened. 
His sensations, perhaps, at this particular moment,— 
occasioned by the wonderful reverse which had taken 
place in his fortunes, and the prospect of parting, 
perhaps for the last time, with a wife and child whom 
he so tenderly loved,—were such as were little to 
be envied. Nevertheless, he preserved his usual 
coldness of manner till the moment when the infant 
was brought into the room, when his feelings snd- 
denly got the mastership of him, and, affectionately 
embracing his child, he enjoined the Count de Lau- 
zun, with a tremulous voice, to watch carefully over 
his invaluable charge.* 

It would be difficult to imagine a position more 
distressing, than that in which the young and beau- 
tifal Queen found herself suddenly placed in this ex- 
traordinary crisis. At three o'clock on a December 
morning, bearing her infant son in her arms, and 
acpompanied by her trembling attendants, she stole 

* On the day of the Queen’a flight, (the 10th of December,) the King 
writes to the Earl of Dartmouth, —“ Things having so very bad an as 
pest, I would no longer defer securing the Queen and my son, which I 


hope I have done ; and that by to-morrow by noon they will be out of 
the reach of my enemies. I am at ease now I have sent them awny.”— 


Mocpherson's Orig. Papers, vol. i. p. 207. 
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in a close disguise down the privy stairs at White- 
hall to the water's edge, dreading every moment lest 
a cry from her beloved charge should attract the 
attention of the guards. The weather, too, was 
peculiarly inclement, even for the month of De- 
cember; the night was extremely dark; there was 
a high and piercing wind; the rain fell inces- 
santly, and the river which she had to cross was 
unusually swollen. On such a night, the Queen of 
Great, Britain crossed the Thames in an open boat to 
Lambeth, where a hired coach had been appointed to 
meet her, but the arrival of which had by some acci- 
dent been delayed. ‘During the time,” says Dal- 
rymple, ‘that she was kept waiting, she took shelter 
under the walls of an old church at Lambeth; turning 
her eyes, streaming with tears, sometimes on the 
Prince, unconscious of the miseries which attend upon 
royalty, and who, upon that account, raised the 
greater compassion in her breast,—and sometimes to 
the innumerable lights of the city, amidst the glim- 
merings of which, she in vain explored the palace in 
which her husband waa left, and started at every 
sound she heard from thence.”* 

While the unfortunate Queen remained in this dis- 
tressing situation, an incident occurred which very 
nearly led to her falling into the hands of her enemies. 
“The Queen,” says Father Orleans, “was waiting in 
the rain, under the church wall, for a coach that was 
being got ready, when the curiosity of a man, who 
happened to come out of a neighbouring inn with a 
light, gave considerable cause of alarm. He was making 

* Delrymple's Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. i. p. £38, 
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towards the spot where she was standing, when Riva, 
one of her attendants, suddenly rushed forward and 
Jostled him, so that they both fell into the mire. It 
was a happy diversion, as the stranger believing it to 
be the result of accident, they both apologized, and so 
the matter ended.” From Lambeth the Queen jour- 
neyed by land to Gravesend, where, in the character 
of an Italian lady returning to her own country, she 
embarked with her infant charge on board the yacht 
which was waiting for her. The precaution, it seems, 
had been taken of securing the services of three Irish 
officers, who remained near the captain during the 
voyage, ready to perform any desperate action, in the 
event of their interference being required. The 
Queen, however, was allowed to remain unmolested in 
her cabin, and, after an expeditious voyage, arrived 
safely at Calais, from whence she was conducted to 
St. Germains with all the honours befitting her rank. 

Within a few wecks from this period occurred those 
memorable events in England which terminated in 
the expulsion of James the Second, and in his infant 
son being thrust aside from the succession. That the 
unhappy King, by the violation of those funda- 
mental laws which he had sworn to uphold, and by 
his endeavours to subvert the constitution of the 
country, had deservedly forfeited the power which 
he had so grossly abused, there are few who will be 
inclined to call in question. But, in deposing the 
guilty father, we cannot but be struck by the injus- 
tice of that act of arbitrary power on the part of the 
Iegislature, which et the same time took upon itself to 
punish the innocent son ;—an act which, for more 
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than sixty years, continued to embarrass and distract 
the three kingdoms; which ponred forth the blood 
which flowed in Ireland during the following year; 
and from which resulted those massacres, proscrip- 
tions, and executions, which followed the suppression 
of the insurrections of 1715 and 1745. 

In order to give a colouring of justice to the pro- 
ceedings of the legislatare, and perhaps to advance 
the views of the Prince of Orange to the throne, the 
old story of the Prince’s supposititious birth was con- 
fidently insisted upon. The result was, that a mere 
party lie had, in the end, a far greater effect in chang- 
ing an ancient dynasty than even the errora and the 
bigotry of the deposed monarch, or the advance of 
the Stadtholder at the head of his victorious troops. 
The Revolution of 1688 should have stood on higher 
grounds. All sense of justice, however, had been lost 
in the exultation of the moment; and while the nation 
hastened to worship the rising sun, and to follow the 
Prince of Orange in his triumphant progress to the 
palace of the Stuarts, it was natural that the claims 
of an exiled and powerless infant should be com- 
pletely forgotten by the majority, and advocated only 
by the few. . 

It was not till the English people found themselves 
encumbered by « race of foreign sovereigns, ignorant 
alike of their language and their customs,— it was 
not till they discovered themselves to be perpetually 
involved in continental wars on account of a petty 
German Electorate, nor till the horrors of repeated 
civil insurrections discovered to them the inconveni- 
ence of a disputed succession,— that they began to 
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Teflect on the misfortunes which had been inflicted 
upon them by the over-zeal of their predecessors, and 
on the injustice of making the child responsible for 
the misconduct of the father. 

What offence, indeed, had the young Prince been 
guilty of, that he should have been deprived in so 
summary a manner of his legitimate rights; or what 
policy was there in transferring the succession to his 
sisters, in whose veins the blood of the ill-fated 
Stuarts ran as plentifully as in his own? Exiled 
from his country, and deprived of his splendid birth- 
Tight, even before he was acquainted with the meaning 
of the tarm, as yet his infantine mind could have 
received no dangerous impressions from the precepts 
or example of his misguided parent. Amiable and 
tractable, indeed, as he afterwards proved, there can 
be little doubt, that had he been educated under the 
eye of a careful regency, he would: at least have 
proved as respectable a sovereign as either of the 
German Electors who subsequently filled his place. 
It may be argued, and certainly with sufficient reason, 
that had an offer been made to the deposed monarch 
of educating his son in England, the same bigotry, 
(which, in the words of a dignitary of his own Church, 
had caused him “to lose three kingdoms for an old 
mass,”*) would equally have induced him to sar- 
regder on the part of his heir, all claim to the 

* ‘The King’s intemperate zeal was ridiouled even by the Court of 
Rome, And how must he have been mortified, if, upon his firet eppear- 
ance at Versailles, after his ebdication, he hed heard Cardinal——eay to 
the person who atood next to him, —‘See the man who lost three king- 


doms for an old mass !” — Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his own Time, p. 127, 
note. 
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throne. Nevertheless, the proposition ought unques- 
tionably to have been made; or, at least, some pre- 
cautions might have been taken for preventing the 
Temoval to # foreign land, of the heir to the throne, 
who was thus certain to be impregnated with the most 
pernicious doctrines. . 

It is remarkable, that William the Third should 
apparently: have been the first to feel alarm at the 
dangerous precedent which had been created in his 
favour, and to anticipate those convulsions and dis- 
asters which subsequently resulted from the succession 
bécoming a disputed one. It is a fact, indeed, of 
which our ancestors appear to have been ignorant, 
that, after the death of his Queen, William actually 
took upon himself the responsibility of signifying his 
assent to the exiled Court at St. Germains, that if 
the young Prince were sent to England to be edu- 
cated in the Protestant faith, he would give his per- 
sonal consent to his succeeding him on the throne.* 
James, however, as might have been anticipated, 
turned a deaf ear to the unpalatable proposition. 

Of the early history of the young Prince, no par- 
ticulars of any interest have been handed down to us. 
He continued to reside with his parents at St. Ger- 
mains, till the death of his father on the 16th of 
September, 1701, at which period he had attained to 
his thirteenth year. According to the Stuart Papers, 
the dying monarch, in his last moments,’ “sent for 
the Prince, his son, who, at his first entrance, seeing 
the King with a pale and dying countenance, the bed 

* Bee King James's Memoirs of Himself, Dalrymple's Memoirs, vol, 
iii, p. 87. Macpherson’a Orig. Papers, vol. i. pp. 568, 653. 
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all covered with blood, burst out, as well as all about 
him, into the’ most violent expressions of grief. As 
soon as he came to the bed-side, the King, with a sort 
of contentedneas in his look, stretched forth hie arma 
to embrace him; and then, speaking with a force and 
vehemence that better suited with his zeal than the 
weak condition he was in, conjured him to*adhere 
firmly to the Catholic faith, let what might be the 
consequence of it, and be faithfnl in the service of 
God; to be obedient and respectful to the Queen, the 
best of mothers; and to be ever grateful to the King 
of France, to whom he had so many obligations. 
Those who were present, apprehending that the con- 
cern aud fervour with which he spoke might do him 
prejudice, desired the Prince might withdraw: which 
the King being troubled at, said,—‘ Do not take 
away my son till I have given him my blessing, at 
least ;’ which when he had done, the Prince returned 
to his apartment, and the little Princess was brought 
to his bedside, to whom he spoke to the same effect, 
while she, with the abundance of her innocent tears, 
showed how sensibly she was touched with the lan- 
guishing condition the King, her father, was in.” 
Shortly afterwards, the French King, Louis the 
Fourteenth, was admitted to the presence of the dying 
monarch, when an affecting interview took place be- 
tween the two sovereigns. When Louis entered the 
apartment, James, who was engaged in inward prayer, 
was lying on his back, with his eyes shut, while his 
servants were performing religious services on their 
Ikmees around him. When the French King ap- 
proached the bed, James, who was now unable to 
VOL. I. c 
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articulate, pressed his hand tenderly, and dropped 
over it a tear or two of grateful affection. Louis, on 
his part, is said to have been deeply touched by so 
affecting a sight of humbled greatness, and even to 
have burst into tears. He did his utmost, however, 
to cheer and console the dying Prince, and having 
given him his solemn promise to protect, and hereafter 
acknowledge his heir, he retired weeping from the me- 
lancholy scene. As he passed to his coach, he called 
for the officer of the guard, to whom he gave orders 
to proclaim the young Prince immediately after his 
father should have expired. Accordingly, as soon as 
James was known to be no more, his gon was pro- 
claimed King of Great Britain, by the title of James 
the Third, amidst the flourish of trumpeta, the pomp 
of pursnivants and heralds, and all the ceremonies 
usual on such occasions. In due time, his rights were 
also acknowledged by the Pope, the King of Spain, 
and the Duke of Savoy.* 

# Charles Lyttelton writes to his father, Sir Charles Lyttelton: — 
Paris, 97th of eptember, 1701. The next day the young King went! fd 
‘Vermailles to return the King of France’s visit, who treated him with thd 
same ceremony and respect that he was used to treat his father, but with 
a great deal more tenderness, ns considering he in very young. When 
he met him a-top of the stairs, he took him in hia arms, and embraced 
him with as much kindness and tenderness os if he bad been his own 
son, He conducted him into » room where there were two arm-chairs 
for the two Kings ; the King of France always gave him the right hand, 
‘When the visit was ended, the King of France conduoted him beck to the 
top of the stairs. They have given him the same guards thst the late 
King had.”—Eils’s Orig. Letters, vol. iv, p. 219, 2nd series, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Death of James II. and William I1J.—Hopes of the ProtendePfrom the 
Acctesion of Queen Anne—Project of Louis XIV. for his Restoration, 
Failure of the Expedition—The Chevalier’s Letter to his Sister— 
Death of the Queen, and accession of George I—Unpopularity of 
the Hanoverians.— Projected Rising of the Pretender’s Friends, 


Arrer the death of his father, the young Prince, 
(or, as he was henceforward commonly styled, the 
Chevalier de St. George,) fixed his court in the an- 
cient Chiteau of St. Germain-en-laye,* where he as- 
sumed the empty title of King, and surrounded 
himself with the usnal but hollow pageantry of a 
court. He is described, at this period, as tall in 
stature; of a handsome and even noble expression of 
countenance; courteous in his manners, and of a kind, 
tractable, and amiable disposition. With these qual- 
ities,—had his fortunes and his education been dif- 
ferent from what they were,—we have a right to 
presume that he would have figured in as respectable 
a light, and have proved as popular a monarch, as the 
majority of his predecessors. But, on the other hand, 
his natural abilities could scarcely be said to have 
kept pace with his exterior sccomplishments; and, 

* A century and a half before, the Chateau of St. Germain hed afforded 
an asylum to the Chevaliers great-great-grandmother, the unfortunate 
‘Mary Queen of Scots, previous to her marriage to Francis the Seoond of 
France. ‘The room in the Chateau in which Jemes the Second died, is 


atl} shown. 
of 
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moreover, when we take into consideration the unfor- 
tunate precepts which had been instilled into him by 
his father, and the bigotry which had conducted his 
education, we must certainly pronounce him to have 
been disqualified to straggle successfully for the re- 
covery of a crown, or to act with any great credit the 
difficult part which he was called upon to play. 

On the 8th of March, 1702, only six months after 
the death of King James, died his son-in-law and op- 
pressor, William the Third. In the course of the 
year which had preceded these events, the English 
Legislature had pessed the celebrated Act of Settle- 
ment, by the provisions of which the male line of the 
Stuarts were excluded from the succession, and the 
crown entailed on the Protestant heirs of Sophia, 
Electress Dowager of Hanover, daughter of the Queen 
of Bohemia, and granddeughter of James the First. 
This act was followed, after the death of James the 
Second, by another, which formally abjured and de- 
nounced the Chevalier de St.George, and to which 
William gave the royal assent only a few hours be- 
fore he breathed his last. 

Tf these important events had the effect of damping 
for a time the sanguine hopes of the Stuarts, those 
hopes were shortly afterwards revived by the acces- 
sion of the Chevalier’s half-sister, Queen Anne, who, 
(as in all human probability she would die without 
issue) it was confidently hoped would be induced, 
from feelings of natural affection, to alter the succes- 
sion in favour of her brother. But whatever may 
have been the intentions of thet Princess at the close 
of her life, it is certain that, in the early periad of 
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her reign, she gave not the slightest hope of being 
prevailed upon to take such « step. Four years had 
already elapsed since the hopes of the Jacobites had 
been raised by the accession of Queen Anne, and as their 
accomplishment still appeared to be as far off as ever, 
Louis the Fourteenth at length yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of the exiled court, and entered into a 
serious project for restoring the Stuarts by furce of 
arms. The project was the less displeasing to him, 
inasmuch as by sending an armament to England he 
would compel Queen Anne to withdraw some of her 
troops from the Netherlands in order to defend her 
own shores, and would thus arrest the victorious pro- 
gress of the Duke of Marlborough’s arms in the Low 
Countries. 

Accordingly, in 1706, Lieutenant-Colonel Hooke, 
—an Englishman of good family, who had been a 
faithful follower of James the Second ‘in’ exile,— was 
despatched by the French King “with proper ocreden- 
tials to Scotland, with instructions to ascertain the 
disposition of the people of that country towards the 
Chevalier, and the means which they possessed of suc- 
cessfully resisting the arms of Queen Anne. As many 
aa eighteen years had passed away since the expulsion 
of James, and with them had departed much of that 
bitter and indignant feeling which he had justly pro- 
voked by his bigotry and his errors. Among a people 
s0 essentially aristocratic in their prejudices and feel- 
ings ag the English, there could not fail to be many 
who took a deep and chivalrous interest in the misfor- 
tunes of an ancient dynasty, who for so many cen- 
turigs had given sovereigns either to England or 
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Scotland, and who were now about to be pnt aside for 
a race of German sovereigns, whose names were un- 
associated with their annals, and to whom there 
attached neither that charm nor veneration which 
antiquity alone can impress. Many there were who 
forgot the misconduct of James the Second in their 
compassion for his unoffending son; many who con- 
scientiously believed that the Church was in danger 
under a Whig rule; and many who, though they had 
concurred in the act which had deposed King James, 
were yet averse to permit so extraordinary an inno- 
vation on the constitution of the country, as to sweep 
away entirely the legitimate line, in order to make 
room for a foreign intruder. Such, at this period, 
were the frequent, if not the general opinions of the 
landed gentry and of the High Church party in Eng- 
land; and to these we must add the powerful body of 
the Roman Catholics, as well as the original Jacobites, 
—the remains of the old Cavaliera,—who had con- 
tinued true to their principles through every change. 

Neither was it alone from these and similar well- 
wishers, that the exiled Prince looked for that aid and 
succour by means of which he hoped to regain possession 
of the throne of his ancestors. There were also many 
persons of high rank and influence, who, imagining that 
their services had been ill-requited, and looking for- 
ward to a counter revolution as the means of personal 
aggrandisement, had secretly tendered their services 
and allegiance to the Court of St. Germains. Among 
these discontented individuals were many of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the day; and when we find such 
men as the Dukes of Shrewsbury and Maribo- 
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rough, Lord Danby, Admiral Russell, and the Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin, holding a treasonable corre- 
spondence with the exiled Court, can we wonder that 
the Chevalier and his friends should have been toler- 
ably confident of triumph and success? 

Such were the pleasing prospects on which the 
Jacobites rested their hopes of success in England; 
while in Scotland the reviving attachment of the peo- 
ple to the representative of their ancient kings had 
taken a far wider and a deeper root. In the High- 
lands, the great majority of the chieftains were quite 
as eager to throw away the scabbard in the canse of 
the Stuarts, as they had formerly been in the days of 
Montrose or Dundee; while in the Lowlands, the dis- 
gust felt by the recent passing of the Act of Union 
hed led to the secession of thousands from their 
allegiance to the Government. So obnoxious, indeed, 
was this celebrated measure to the Scottish: people—o 
detrimental was it considered to their interests, and 
so dishonourable to them as a nation, that all distinc- 
tions of religion and party were laid aside, and not 
only the Presbyterians, but even the morose and big- 
oted Cameronians forgot the persecution to which they 
had been subjected under the rule of the Stuarts, and 
forgiving the Chevalier even the crime of being a 
Papist, expressed their readiness to receive him back 
as their King. “God,” they said, “may convert 
him, or he may have Protestant children, but the 
Union can never be good.”"* At this period, Jacobit- 
ism was openly professed in the principal towns 
of Scotland, and his birthday celebrated with the 

* Lockhart Papers, vol. i. p. 224. 
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same rejoicings as if he had been the reigning mon- 
arch.* 

* The abhorrence of the Beotch people to the Act of Union is die- 
played in meny of the Jecobite songs, which were enthusiastically sung 
at the period. The folowing has considerable merit : — 

1 
It was in old times, when trees composed rhymes, 
And flowers did with elegy flow ; 
It was in a field, that various did yield, 
‘A rose and & thistle did grow. 
In e sunshiny day, the rose chenced to say, 
“Friend Thistle, I'll with you be plain ; 
“ And if you would be but united with me, 
You would ne'er be « Thistle again.” 


2. 
Says the Thistle,“ My apeare shield mortals from fears, 
“* Whilst thou dost unguarded remain ; 
“4 And I do suppose, though 1 were « Roee, 
“I'd wish to turn Thistle aguin.” 
“O my friend,” says the Rose, ‘* you falsely suppose ; 
« Bear witness, ye flowers of the plain ! 
“ You would take so much pleasure, in besuty's vast tressure, 
“ You would ne’er be a Thistle again.” 


3. 

‘The Thistle at length, preferring the Rose 
To all the gay flowers of the plain ; 

Throws off all ber points, herself she ancints, 
And now are united the twain. 

Bat one cold stormy day, while helpless she lay, 
‘Nor longer could sorrow refrain, 

Bhe fetched a deep groan, with many Ohon ! 
“0 wore I a Thistle again 1” 


a 
“ For then I did stand on yon hesth-covered land, 
© Admired by each nymph and each swain ; 
“ And free as the air, I flourished there, 
* The terror and pride of the plain. 
But now I’m the mock of Flora’s fair flock, 
“Nor dare I presume to complain ; 
~ Then remember that I do ruefully ery, 
“<Q were 15 Thistle again!” 
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Under these circumstances, it may be readily con- 
ceived that the report made by Colonel Hooke, on his 
return to France, of the number and zeal of the 
Chevalier’s friends in Scotland, was such as to induce 
the French King to lend his powerful aid to carry the 
threatened invasion into effect. Accordingly, early 
in 1707, a squadron was assembled at Dunkirk, under 
the command of the Comte de Forbin, on board of 
which were embarked between five and six thousand 
men, commanded by the Comte de Gassé, afterwards 
better known by the title of Maréchal de Matignon. 
Supported by these auxiliary troops, it was deter- 
mined that the Chevalier de St. George, now in his 
twentieth year, should proceed in person to his ancient 
kingdom. He was furnished by the French King 
with magnificent services of gold and silver, with 
splendid liveries for his servants, with rich clothes for 
his life-guards, and all the glittering appurtenances of 
acourt. At parting, Louis presented him with a 
sword, the hilt of which was studded with diamonds; 
at the same time making use of the same words which 
he had addressed to the Chevatier’s father previous to 
the battle of La Hogue,—“ Adieu! the best wish I 
can make you is, that I may never see your face 
again.” 

The result of the expedition, which sailed in the 
month of March, 1707, is well known. After repeated 
delays in quitting Dunkirk, the French squadron at 
length put to sea, and having proceeded several miles 
up the Frith of Forth, were engaged in making the 

+ signals which had been agreed upon to acquaint their 
friends of their approach, when the sound of cannon, 
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in the direction of the mouth of the Frith, gave notice 
that the English fleet, which had followed them from 
Dunkirk, were advancing to attack them. As the 
French squadron was far inferior to that of the Eng- 
lish, the Comte de Forbin had no choice but to re- 
linguish the enterprise and to put to sea. Accord- 
ingly, taking advantage of a land breeze, he bore 
away with all the sail his ships could carry, followed 
in cloge chase by the English Admiral, Sir George 
Byng. Night shortly afterwards set in, when De 
Forbin altered his course, and was soon out of reach 
of the English fleet; one of his ships only, “‘the Saliz- 
bury,” a slow-sailing vessel, being boarded and taken. 

The failure of the expedition, and the consequent 
diseppointment of his fondest hopes, seem to have 
been deeply felt by the young Chevalier. Unwilling 
to return to France without having struck a single 
blow, it was no sooner intimated to him by De Forbin 
that the fleet had received orders to put to sea, than he 
resolutely demanded that he might be put with his at- 
tendants on board a smaller vessel; expressing his de- 
termination to land on the coast of Fifeahire, where the 
ancient castle of Wemyss (belonging to a devoted 
partizan of his family, the Earl of Fife,) would afford 
him, he said, a place of refuge and the means of 
assembling his devoted adherents. To this proposal 
De Forbin could by no means be induced to listen. 
“« Sir,” he said, “ by the orders of my royal master, I 
am directed to take the same precautions for the 
safety of your august person, as for his Majesty’s own. 
This must be my chief care. You are at presant in 
safety, and I will never consent to your being exposed 
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in 8 roinous chétean, in an open country, where 
a few hours might put you in the hands of your 
enemies. I am intrusted with your person, and am 
answerable for your safety with my head.” The 
Chevalier then expressed a wish that the squadron 
might proceed northward, and that he might be 
landed at Inverness. This second request De Forbin 
seemed at first inclined to comply with; but the winds 
shortly afterwards veering round, and blowing directly 
in their teeth, he declared the project to be an im- 
possible one, and gave orders for his ships to make 
the best of their way to Dunkirk. 

By these untoward means, the Chevalier missed 
a more favourable opportunity of regaining the throne 
of his ancestors than was ever likely to occur again. 
We have already seen that the reaction which had 
taken place in England in favour of the exiled family, 
and the disaffection caused by the Union in Scotland, 
were circumstances greatly in favour of the success of 
his enterprise. Moreover, the war in Flenders had 
drained the country of troops. In England there 
were not above 3000 men under arms, and in Scot- 
land scarcely more than 2000; while the castle 
of Edinburgh, in its present undefended state, must 
have surrendered et the first summons, as well as 
its stores, ammunition, and artillery, and the pub- 
lic money which wes kept there for the purposes of 
the Government. Throughout the kingdom, bat par- 
tienlarly in London, a consternation prevailed which 
would scarcely be credited. It was imagined that the 
Chevalier would never have ventured on a landing, 
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unless he had received promises of support from indi- 
viduals of the first rank and influence; the nation in 
general believed that they were on the eve of a se- 
cond, and perhaps a bloody revolution; and, among 
other evidences of the panic which prevailed at the 
time, it may be mentioned that such was the demand 
made on the Bank of England, that it was only by the 
most extraordinary efforts that the public credit was 
maintained. 

Disappointed in his hopes of being permitted to 
draw his maiden sword in defence of his rights, the 
young Chevalier joined the French forces in Flanders, 
where he subsequently served with credit at the 
battles of Oudenarde and Malplaquet. On the latter 
occasion he charged twelve times with the household 
troops of the King of France, and in the last onset 
was wounded by a sword in the arm. 

Hitherto, Louis the Fourteenth had conscientiously 
adhered to the promise he had made to King James 
on his death-bed, of affording protection to his orphan 
son; but the time had now arrived when, in conse- 
quence of the repeated defeats which his armies had 
experienced in the Low Countries, he found himself 
no longer in s condition to assist the son of his old 
friend. Doubtless, it was one of the bitterest mo- 
ments in the life of that ambitious, and once all- 
powerful monarch, when, agreeably with the con- 
ditions which had been forced upon him by the 
treaty of Utrecht, he found himself compelled to in- 
timate to the Chevalier that he could no Jonger afford 
him an asylum in his dominions. The latter accord- 
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ingly broke up his court at St. Germains, and fixed 
his quarters for a time in the dominions of the Duke 
of Lorraine. 

Deprived of all present prospect of regaining the 
throne of his forefathers by force of arms, the Chevalier 
determined to make a last appeal to the better feel- 
ings of his half-sister, Queen Anne. Sick in mind 
and body, harassed by the constant dissensions which 
divided her ministers and personal friends, the un- 
happy Queen, had seen the grave close over the 
remains of her numerous progeny; and, in addition 
to the dislike which she was known to have con- 
ceived for the Electoral family, it was confidently 
believed that she had bean overtaken by feelings of 
remorse for her filial disobedience; and, commiserat- 
ing the condition of the Chevalier de St. George, the 
last male descendant of her ancient line, it was 
thought that she would gladly seize any safe oppor- 
tanity of making amends to the son for the wrongs 
which their father had experienced at her hands. 

Satisfied, apparently, of his sister’s favourable in- 
tentions towards him, we find the Chevalier addreas- 
ing to her an affecting and admirably written letter,* 
in which he implores her to bear in mind the ties of 
blood which united them, and to assist him to the 
succession after her death. “The natural affection,” he 
writes, “ which I bear you, and that which the King, 
our father, had for you, till his Inst breath; the consi- 
deration of our mutual interest, honour, and safety; and 

* “The Pretender,” says Macpherson, “ was a better, more easy, and 


perhaps more elegant writer, than any one of his servants.” — Orig. 
‘Popers, vol. ii. p. 285. 


the duty I owe to God and my country, are the true 
motives that persuade me to write to you, and to do 
all that is possible for me to come to a perfect union 
with you. And you may be assured, Madam, that 
though I can never abandon, but with my life, my 
own just right, which you know is unalterably settled 
by the most fundamental laws of the land, yet I am 
most desirous rather to owe to you than to any living, 
the recovery of it. It is for you that a work so just 
and glorious is reserved. The voice of God and na- 
ture calls you to it; the promises you made to the 
King, our father, enjoin it; the preservation of onr 
family—the preventing of unnatural wars require it; 
and the public good and welfare of our country recom- 
mend it to you, to rescne it from present and future 
evils; which must, to the latest posterity, involve the 
nation in blood and confusion till the succession be 
again settled in the right line. Iam satisfied, Madam, 
that if you will be guided by your own inclinations, 
you will readily comply with so just and fair a pro- 
posal as to prefer your own brother, the last male of 
our name, to the Duke of Hanover, the remotest re- 
lation we have; whose friendship you have no reason 
to rely on, or be fond of; who will leave the Govern- 
ment to foreigners of another language, of another 
interest; and who, by the general naturalization, may 
bring over crowds of his countrymen to supply the 
defect of his right, and enslave the nation.”* 

The reasons which induce a belief that the Queen 
was secretly disposed to nominate the Chevalier as 
her successor, the author has elsewhere detailed at 

© Meopherson’s Orig. Papers, vol. ii, pp. 298, 994. 
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some length.* If such, however, were her intentions, 
her unlooked for and almost sudden demise pre- 
vented her carrying them into execution; and, more- 
over, such were the prudent and skilful precautions of 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, and the friends of the Han- 
overian succession, that, on the death of the Queen, 
George the First succeeded to the throne in the 
same quiet and undisputed manner as if it had de- 
scended to him by hereditary right. Of the numerous 
persons, —including men of the highest rank and au- 
thority, —- who had been previously engaged in in- 
twigues in favour of the Chevalier, Bishop Atterbury 
was the only individual of exalted station who had 
the boldness to advocate his cause, and to propose a 
rising in his favour. Among others whom he urged 
to take this dangerous step, was the Lord Chancellor, 
Simon Lord Harcourt. According to the statement 
of the Chancellor himself, as relatedin Birch’s Papers, 
Atterbury paid him a visit shortly after the Queen’s 
death, and gave it as his solemn advice and opinion, 
that the Chevalier should be immediately proclaimed 
‘as King James the Third. Atterbury farther added, 
that they had only to give him a guard, and he 
would put on his lawn sleeves and head the procession. 
“Never,” he afterwards exclaimed to a friend, ‘ was 
@ better cause lost for want of spirit.” 

Although the tacit approbation shown by the people 
of England to the accession of George the First, had 
greatly damped the hopes of the Jacobites, they soon 
discovered fresh incentives to intrigue and exertion 
in the increasing unpopularity of the new King and 

* Houses of Nasssn and Hanover, pp. 270—376. 
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his ministerial advisers.- The dislike with which the 
Whigs were regarded at this period by tie, landed 
gentry, and by the High Church party, —a dislike 
which was greatly increased by the undue and ex- 
traordinary favours shown them by the King, — 
virulent animosity with which they persecuted the 
ministers of the late Queen, and the revival of the cry 
that the Church was in danger under their rule, had 
gradually fomented a spirit of discontent and disaffec- 
tion, which continued daily to gain strength through- 
ont the kingdom. Already Scotland was ripe for 
revolt, and in England the alarming riots which were 
constantly taking place, showed how disgusted the 
people were with their new rulers. In London, those 
who celebrated the King’s birthday were insulted by 
the populace, while on the enniversary of the Cheva- 
lier’s birth, the mob paraded the streets, breaking the 
windows of those who refused to illuminate, and burn- 
ing William the Third in effigy at Smithfield, in the 
midst of shouts of “ High Church, and the Duke of Or- 
mond for ever !”* In Whitechapel Church, the populace 
violently assaulted the Rev. Joseph Acres for preach-* 
ing @ sermon in favour of the House of Hanover. In 
several of the largest towns of England, the popular 
cries were “Down with the Roundheads!” — “No 
Hanover !’—“ No foreign Government!” At an elec- 
tion at Leicester, the mob spoke openly and contemp- 
tuously of the King es “ the gentleman who keeps the 


* One Bourncis, a schoolmaster, who was committed to Newgate for 
shouting through the streets that King George had no right to the throne, 
was afterwards whipped through the City with such severity, that he died 
a few daye afterwards in the greatest torture, 
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two Turks,”* and very nearly murdered the High Sheriff 
for refusing to return the Jacobite candidate. At 
Oxford, the gownemen, uniting with the towns-people, 
made a furious attack on a party of noblemen and 
gentlemen who were met to celebrate the King’s 
Dirth-day; for a time the town was in their hands,— 
windows were broken, the houses of the Whigs were 
pillaged, « Presbyterian meeting-house was pulled 
down, and a bonfire made of the pulpit and pews; the 
mob all the time shouting “No Hanover!” — “No 
Roandheads!” — “No Constitutionists!” The sprig 
of oak was again publicly displayed on the 29th of 
May, and the white rose worn on the Chevalier’s 
birthday. At Philips-Norton, Marlborough, War- 


* These were two Turks, named Mehomet and Mustapha, who had 
been taken prigoners at the time when George the Fimt, then Electoral 
Prince, was serving in the Imperial army. It is to‘ond of them that 
Pope alludes in hia “ Kosay on Women” * 

“ From peer or bishop, ‘tis no easy thing 
To draw the man who loves his God or King ; 
Alas! I copy, or my dreught would fail, 
From honest Mahomet or plein Parson Hale.” 
‘Thay are also referred to, though with little honour, in “Geordie Whelp's 
Testament,” a Jacobite lampoon of the period : — 
‘Wi’ my twa Turks I winna sinder, 
For thet wad my last turney binder ; 
For baith can spesr the nearest gute, 
And Jead me in, though it be late 5 
a Where Oliver and Willie Back 
Bit o'er the lugs in smeeky muck ; 
‘Wi hips sce het, and beins sae bare, 
‘They’ c'en be blythe when Geordie’s there. 

Ou the accession of the King to the throne of England, the two Turks 
received the appointments of Pages of the Back Stairs ; and, ss appears 
by 2» letter from Count Broglio to the King of France, obtained con- 
siderable influence over their royal master. 
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rington, Leeds, and other places, the Chevalier’s birth- 
day was ushered in with ringing of bells, and his 
health publicly drunk es King James the Third. At 
Manchester, the mob triumphed for two whole days, 
destroying a Presbyterian meeting-house, and pulling 
down several houses belonging to the Whigs. In 
Lancashire it was found necessary to raise the militia; 
while at Newcastle-under-Line, Wolverhampton, Bir- 
mingham, Dudley, Stourbridge, and other places in 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Shropshire, the po- 
pulace, encouraged by many of the magistrates and 
country gentlemen attached to the cause of the Stn- 
arts, perpetrated the most daring acta of violence and 
outrage. 

Neither was it in the general disaffection alone, 
which prevailed at the period, that the Chevalier 
rested his hopes of succeeding in the new attempt 
which he was determined to make for the recovery of 
the throne. The Tories, oppressed by the Whigs, 
whom they both hated and despised, and deprived of 
all prospect of obtaining any share in the administra- 
tion, and in the patronage of the Crown, had begun 
earnestly to wish for @ revolution, and responded 
heartily to the overtures which were made to them by 
the Jacobites. The impolitic severity of the Whigs 
had driven to despair and desperation more than 
one of the most influential and gifted noblemen in the 
realm. The Earl of Mar, disgusted by the contemp- 
tuous reception of his offers of allegiance by the new 
toonarch, hurried indignantly to Scotland to use his 
powerful influence to incite his countrymen to revolt; 
‘Bolingbroke—the gifted and brilliant Bolingbroke— 
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“with the smart of a bill of attainder,” to use his 
own words, “tingling in every vein,” had flown to 
Commercy and accepted the Seals under the Cheva- 
lier; while the Duke of Ormond, one of the most 
powerful, and certainly the most popular nobleman 
in England, impeached of high treason, and with little 
expectation of having a fair trial, had also withdrawn 
himself from the kingdom, and entered the service of 
the Chevalier. 

In addition to these inducements to make a fresh 
effort to regain the Crown, earnest entreaties and 
arguments were used by the friends of the Cheva- 
lier in Great Britain to induce him to place him- 
self at their head. Colouring their statements ac- 
cording to their own eager feelings and sanguine 
hopes, they implored him not to lose a moment in 
coming over. The flame of enthusiasm,. they seid, 
had been raised in his favour, whieh, if once damped, 
might never be rekindled; they assured him that 
defeat was impossible; they insisted that the To- 
Ties would join him on his first landing, and that 
his presence alone was wanting to ensure a successful 
revolution. 

Nevertheless, promising as was the aspect of the 
Chevalier’s affairs at this juncture, it was evident to 
more dispessionate observers, that unless the rising 
in England and Scotland were simultaneous, and, 
moreover, unless they received powerful assistance 
from France, success was, to say the least, very far 
from being reduced to a certainty. Accordingly, tha 
Chevalier again spplied himself to the French King, 
who secretly supplied him with money, and aven paid 

ps 
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the expenses of fitting out the vessel which was to trans- 
port the Chevalier to the shores of Britain. It is 
possible that a willingness to fulfil the promise which 
he had made to King James in his last momenta, and 
an ambitious desire to give a sovereign to England, 
might have induced Louis the Fourteenth to extend 
still more valuable assistance to the son of his old 
friend. Unfortunately, however, at the very crisis 
when his aid and countenance were most required by 
the Chevalier, that haughty and magnificent monarch 
breathed his last. “If the late King,” writes Lord 
Bolingbroke, “‘ had lived six months longer, I verily 
believe there had been war again between England 
and France. This was the only point of time when 
these affairs had, to my apprehension, the least reason- 
able appearance even of possibility: all that preceded 
was wild and uncertain; all that followed was mad 
and desperate ” 

“ When I arrived at Paris,” adds Bolingbroke, “the 
King was already gone to Marly, where the indispo- 
sition which he had began to feel at Versailles in- 
creased upon him. He was the best friend the Che- 
valicr had; and when I engaged in this business, my 
principal dependence was upon his personal character; 
this failed me in a great degree—he was not in a con- 
dition to exert the same vigour as formerly. The 
ministers, who saw s0 great an event as his death to 
be probably at band,—a certain minority, an un- 
eertain regency, perhaps confusion at best, a new face 
of government, and a new system of affairs,—would 
not for their own sakes, as well as for the sake of the 
public, venture to engage far in any new measures. 
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All I had to negotiate — by myself first, and in con- 
Junction with the Duke of Ormond soon afterwards,— 
languished with the King. My hopes sunk as he de- 
clined, and died when he expired.”* 

Although Lord Bolingbroke’s famous letter to Sir 
William Wyndham was written after his quarrel with 
the Chevalier, and when his feelings towards his old 
master had become those of bitterness and indignation, 
yet the account which he gives in that letter of the 
state of the Prince's affairs, and of the persons who 
formed his court, must always be regarded as a valu- 
able and interesting one. ‘The very first convers- 
ation I had with the Chevalier,” he says, “ answered 
in no degree my expectations. He talked to me like 
a man who expected every moment to set out for 
England or Scotland, but did not very well know for 
which. * * * * I found a multitude of people at 
work, and every one doing what seemed good in his 
own eyes,—no subordination, no- order, no concert, 
Persons concerned in the management of these affairs 
upon former occasions, have assured me this is always 
the case; it might be so in some degree, but I believe 
never so much as now. The Jacobites had wrought 
one another up to look upon the success of the present 
designs as infallible: every meeting-house which the 
populace demolished, every drunken riot which hap- 
pened, served to confirm them in these sanguine ex- 
pectations; and there was hardly one amongst them 
who would lose the air of contributing by his intrigues 
to the restoration, which he took for granted would 
be brought-about without him in a very few weeks. 

* Letter to Sir Willian Wyndham, 
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Care and hope sat on every busy Irish face. Those 
who could write and read, had letters to show; and 
those who had not, arrived to this pitch of erudition, 
——they had their secrets to whisper. Fanny Ogle- 
thorpe, whom you must have seen in England, kept 
her corner in it; and Olive Trant* was the great 
wheel of our machine.”f 

Disappointed in their hopes of being carried in 
triumph to the shores of England by a French fleet, 
and of being supported by French armies and foreign 
gold, the only question which was now discussed in 
the court of the Chevalier was, as to the practicability 
of bringing about a revolution by their own energies 
and resources, and those of their friends. By those 
who took a gloomier view of the aspect of the Che- 
valier’s affairs, it was insisted that the favourable 
moment for action had been allowed to slip by ;—that, 
by the indiscretion of some of their own friends, their 
plans and intentions had been whispered about at 
half the tea-tables and coffee-houses in Paris, and had 
consequently been reported to the English Govern- 
ment; — that, instead of surprising their enemies, 
which was the true policy, they had sounded the 
alarm in their ears;-~that, whereas only a short time 
since, England had no fleet at sea, and only eight 
thousand troops in the whole island, but that now she 
was prepared and defended on all points ;—and lastly, 
it was urged that Scotland could effect nothing, un- 
less the English Tories and Jacobites rose at the same 

© Mistress of the Regent Duke of Orleans, She efterwarde married « 


brother of the Due de Bouillon. 
+ Letter to Bir William Wyndbem. 
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moment; and that, without foreign succours, it was 
unlikely that the latter would take so hazardous a 
atep. 

But if such were the arguments adduced by the 
few sensible men among the Chevalier’s advisers, 
there were othera which were far more likely to 
have their influence at his little court, composed, 
generally speaking, as it was, of men of confined un- 
derstandings, whom a distance from the scene of 
action rendered but incompetent judges; and who, 
wearied with poverty and exile, were biassed far more 
by their own ardent wishes than by conviction, when 
they promised themselves success. By these persons 
it was argued, fevourable a conjuncture would 
probably never occi in; — that the Chevalier’s 
honour and his interests equally called upon him to 
make the attempt; — that his gallant partisans in 
Great Britain had already proceeded too far to retreat 
with safety ;—and, lastly, they laid the greatest stress 
on the constant advices received from their friends at 
home, who, seemingly becoming more confident and 
energetic as their affairs wore a darker aspect, per- 
aisted in urging the Chevalier to take his immediate 
departure for England, in which case they unequivo- 
cally promised to place the crown on his head. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘The Hari of Mar snd other Nobles swear Feslty to James the Third — 
Publicly proclaimed King in Scotland —Inactivity of the Earl of Mar. 
Battle of Sheriffmuir,—-Retrest of the Chevalier's Forees.— Arrests 
of his Adherents in England. — Defeat and Surrender of his Army at 
Preston. — Arrivel of the Chevalier from France.— His Journey to 
Booon. 


Waite the Chevalier and his council were still 
engaged in deliberating on the important question of 
peace and war, the tidings suddenly reached them 
that the irrevocable step had already been taken, and 
that the Earl of Mar was actually in arms in the 
Highlands at the head of the Jacobite clans. 

Repulsed in the overtures of service and allegiance 
which he had made to George the First; believing 
that his enemies were resolved on his ruin, and thirst- 
ing for revenge, Mar had flown in disguise to the 
Highlands, where, on the pretext of a grand hunting- 
party, he invited the principal Jacobite noblemen in 
Scotland to meet him at his castle of Braemar, in 
Aberdeenshire. “ The lords,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘ attended at the head of their vassals, all, even Low- 
land guests, attired in the Highland garb, and the 
sport was carried on upon a scale of rude magnificence. 
A circuit of many miles was formed around the wild 
desolate forests and wildernesses, which are inhabited 
by the red-deer, and is called the tinchel. Upon a 
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signal given, the hunters who compose the tinchel 
begin to move inwards, closing the circle and driving 
the terrified deer before them, with whatever else the 
forest contains of wild animals, who cannot elude the 
surrounding sportsmen. Being in this manner concen- 
trated and crowded together, they are driven down a 
defile, where the principal hunters lie in wait for 
them, and show their dexterity by marking out and 
shooting those bucks which are in season. As it 
required many men to form the éinchel, the attend- 
ance of vassals on these occasions was strictly insisted 
upon. Indeed, it was one of the feudal services re- 
quired by the law; attendance on the superior at 
hunting being as regularly required as at hosting, 
—that is, joining his banner in war; or watching and 
warding ,—garrisoning, namely,—his castle in times 
of danger.” * 

Among the noblemen and chieftains who swore 
fealty at Braemar to the exiled heir of the Stuarts, 
were the Marquis of Huntly, eldest son of the Duke 
of Gordon; the Marquis of Tullibardine, eldest son 
of the Duke of Atholl; the Earls of Nithsdale, 
Marischal, Traquair, Errol, Southesk, Carnwath, 
Seaforth, and Linlithgow; the Viscounts of Kilsythe, 
Kenmuir, Kingston, and Stormount; the Lords Rollo, 
Duffus, Drummond, Strathallan, Ogilvy, and Nairne; 
and, among the chiefs of clans, the powerful Glengarry, 
and Campbell of Glendarule. Animated by an elo- 
quent and elaborate speech addressed to them by the 
Earl of Mar, they all took the oath of allegiance to 
James the Third, and swore to be faithful to each 


* Tales of « Grandfather, vol. iti p. 38. 
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other. At the conclusion of their sport, they dis- 
persed to their several estates for the purpose of as- 
sembling and arming their vassals.* 

The celebrated “ hunting-match of Braemar” took 
place about the 26th of August, and on the 6th of 
September the noblemen and chiefs of clans again 
assembled with their retainers at Aboyne. The same 


* The hunting-mstch of Braemar ia celebrated in one of the most 
spirited of the Jacobite songs of the period :— 


‘The suld Stuarts back again, 

‘The auld Stuarts back again, 

Let howlet Whigs do what they can, 
‘The auld Stuarta back again, 

‘Wha cares for «’ their creeshy duds, 

And »? Kilmarnock sowen suds t 

‘We'll wauk their bides, and fyle their fuds, 
And bring the Stuarts back again, 


‘There's Ayr and Irvine, wi’ the rest, 

And a’ the cronies i’ the west, 

Lord! sic scawed and scabbit nest, 
low they'll set up their erack agnin ! 

But wad they come, or dare they come, 

Afore the begpipe and the drum, 

‘Weill either gar them a” sing dumb, 
Or auld Stuarts beck egein.” 


Give ear unto my loyal sang, 

At ye that ken the right fre wrang, 

And e’ that look and think it lang 
For auld Stuarts back again. 

Were ye wi me to chase the rae, 

Out-oure the kills and for ewey, 

And sen the lords were there that day, 
‘To bring the Stuarts back aguin, 


‘Then what are a’ their weatland crews! 

‘We'll gar the tuilors back again : 

‘Can they forestand the tartan trews, 
And auld Stuarts beck again ? 
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day the ceremony of raising the standard was performed 
by the Earl of Mar, and the Chevalier was solemnly pro- 
claimed, in the midst of the assembled clans, as King 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The standard, 
which was said to have been worked by the Countess 
of Mar, was of blue silk; having on one side the arms 
of Scotland wrought in gold, and on the other side the 
Scottish thistle, with the ancient motto, “ Nemo me 
impune lacessit.” It had also two pendants of white 
ribbon, on one of which were the words, “For our 
wronged King and oppressed Country,” and on the 
other, “ For our Lives and Liberties.” The standard 
had scarcely been erected, when the ornamental ball 
at the top of it fell off,—an incident which is said to 
have depressed for the moment the spirits of the super- 
stitious Highlanders, who considered it as foreboding 
misfortune to the cause in which they had embarked.* 

Within a few days after the raising of the standard, 
the Chevalier was solemnly proclaimed at many of the 
principal towns in Scotland;—at Aberdeen, by the 
Earl Marischal; at Inverness, by the Laird of Borlum, 


© But when our standard wes set up, 
So fierce the wind did blew, Willie, 
‘The golden knop down from the top 
‘Unto the ground did fa’, Willie, 
‘Then second-sighted Sandy said, 
We'll do nee gude at a’, Willie ; 
m ‘While pipers played free right to left, 
Fy, forich Whigs awa, Willie. 
Up and waur them a’, Willie, 
Up and waur them a’, Willie! 
Up and sell your sour milk, 
And dance, and ding them a’, Willie. 
Jacointe Song. 
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better known as Brigadier Mac Intosh; at Dunkeld, 
by the Marquis of Tullibardine; at Brechin, by the 
Earl of Panmuir; at Castle Gordon, by the Marquis 
of Huntly; at Montrose, by the Earl of Southesk; end 
at Dundee, by Graham of Duntroon. The flame of 
rebellion flew from fastness to fastness; the white 
cockade was adopted by clan after clan; and within 
an incredibly short space of time, Lord Mar found 
himself at the head of an army of nearly ten thousand 
men. 

To enter into the various details of the insurrection 
of 1715, further than as they throw light on the 
fortunes and personal history of the Chevalier, would 
be foreign to the character of the present work. It 
is sufficient to observe, that an enterprise so spiritedly 
commenced was allowed to languish in consequence of 
the inefficiency of those who directed it. At the very 
outset of the insurrection, a well-concerted plan for 
seizing Edinburgh Castle—which, had it succeeded, 
would probably have given to the insurgents the at 
least temporary mastership of Scotland,—failed in con- 
sequence of the reckless imprudence of those selected 
to carry it into execution. The Earl of Mar, more- 
over, though he had displayed extraordinary spirit 
and address in raising the Highland Clans, was en- 
tirely deficient in military experience, and, indeed, 
was possessed of few of the qualities required to con- 
duct an enterprise of so hazardous and peculiar a 
nature. Damping the spirit of the impetuous High- 
landers by his ill-judged delays, and giving time for 
dissensions and jeslousies to take root among their 
chieftains, he allowed the crisis for action to slip by 
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him, and instead of sweeping down on the Duke of 
Argyll and the roysl forces, and driving them head- 
long over the Tweed, he allowed the Duke time to be 
joined by repeated reinforcements, In the meantime, 
he himself remained for weeks inactive at Perth, wait- 
ing for an event which was never destined to occur,— 
the general rising of the Jacobite party in England. 
“ With far less force,” says Sir Walter Scott, “than 
Mar had at his disposal, Montrose gained eight victories 
and overran Scotland; with fewer numbers of High- 
landers, Dundee gained the battle of Killiecrankie; 

and with almost half the troops assembled at Perth, 
Charles Edward, in 1745, marched as far as Derby, 
and gained two victories over regular troops. But in 
1715, by one of those misfortunes which dogged the 
House of Stuart since the days of Robert the Second, 
they wanted a man of military talent just at the time 
when they poasessed an unusual quantity of military 
means.” 

It was not till the 10th of November, more than 
two months after the raising of the standard, that 
Mar marched his impatient army from Perth. Three 
days afterwards was fought the celebrated battle of 
Sheriffmuir or Dumbleine, in which both generals 
claimed the victory:* as Mar, however, retired from 

* There's some sey that we wan, 
a Bome sey that they wan, 
‘Some my that nane wan at a’, man ; 
But ee thing I'm sure, 
‘That ot Sheriffmuir, 
A battle there was, which I saw, man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, 


‘And they ran end we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa, man. 
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the neighbourhood of the scene of action, while Argyll, 
on the contrary, retained his position, —thus securing 
the passage of the Forth, and arresting the progress of 
the insurgents into the Lowlands,—the latter had 
certainly the greater reason to boast of success. The 
result, indeed, of the battle was in every respect un- 
favourable to the insurgents. The Highlanders, as 
was their invariable custom efter an engagement, 
retired in great numbers to visit their friends, and to 
deposit with them any booty of which they might 
have possessed themselves; while more than ono of 
the chieftains,—including Lords Huntly and Seaforth, 
—4despairing of a rising among the English Jacobites, 
and disheartened by the dilatory conduct and evident 
incompetence of the Earl of Mar,—took their depart- 
ure with their numerous retainers, on the pretext of 
being summoned to the protection of their own 
country. Thus the insurgent army, which on the 
morning of the battle had numbered ten thousand 
men, was reduced the following day to less than half 
that number. For Mar to have attempted to force a 
passage into the Lowlands at the head of five thou- 
sand men,—a measure which he had found himself 
unable to accomplish with en army double in number, 
-—would have amounted to little less than an act of 
madness. He withdrew accordingly to his old quar- 
ters at Perth, where he continued to pursue the same 

So there such « race was, 

As ne'er in thst place was, 

‘And an little chase was st «’, man ; 
Frac ither they ran, 
‘Without touk o’ drum, 
‘They did not make use os pew, man, 
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inactive policy which had already proved so fatal to 
the interesta of his master. 

In the meantime, the Chevalier’s affaira in England 
wore even & worse aspect than in Scotland. The 
Government, anticipating the designs of the English 
Jacobites, adopted prompt measures for frustrating 
them. The titular Duke of Powis was sent to the 
Tower; Lords Lansdown and Dupplin were taken 
into custody ; a warrant was issued for apprehend- 
ing the Earl of Jersey; Lieutenant-Colonel Paul, an 
officer of the Guards, was imprisoned in the Gate- 
house for enlisting men for the service of the Che- 
valier; and, with the consent of the Lower House, 
warrants were issued for seizing the persons of Sir 
William Wyndham, Sir John Packington, and other 
members of Parliament. In Cornwall, Sir Richard 
Vyvian, the most influential Jecobite in the county, 
was sent to London in custody of a messenger; and 
in the North of England, Mr. Heward, of Corby, 
and Mr. Curwen of Workington, two of the moat 
powerful partisans of the Stuarts, were arrested and 
confined in Carlisle Castle. 

In addition to these precautions, the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended by the Parliament; liberal sup- 
plies were voted for the service of the Crown; six 
thousand auxiliary troops were sent for from Holland ; 
and a reward of 100,000/., was offered for seizing the 
Chevalier, either dead or alive. A large body of 
troops was sent to overawe the University of Oxford, 
which was then the hot-bed of Jacobitism; and, about 
the same time, the Government was so fortunate as to 
discover a plan which had been concerted for sur- 
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prising the city of Bristol; the arma and artillery of 
the conspirators,—-of which they had formed a dep6t 
at Bath,—were seized by the officers of the Crown, 
and all the principal persons supposed to be engaged 
in the enterprise were taken into custody. In the 
West of England, the Government had been no less 
successful in defeating the plans of the Jacobites. At 
the outset of the insurrection, the Duke of Ormond, 
with about forty officers and men, had sailed from the 
coast of Normandy for Devonshire, where he con- 
fidently expected to find the landed gentry and their 
tenants in arms to support him. On his landing, 
however, he had the misfortune to find that he had 
been betrayed by his own agent, Maclean: not a 
single individual came to welcome him; many of his 
friends, he found, had been arrested, and the remain- 
der were dispersed ; consequently he had no choice 
but to abandon the enterprise, and to effect, if pos- 
sible, a safe retreat to France. 

Tt was only in the North of England, that the 
English Jacobites presented in any degree a formid- 
able appearance. Proscribed by the Government, the 
young Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, the 
member for Northumberland, had taken the field with 
a body of only sixty horse,—“ a handful of Northum- 
berland fox-hunters,” as they are styled by Sir Walter 
Scott;—-and haying been joined by Lord Widdrington, 
and by other gentlemen near the borders, proclaimed 
the Chevalier at Warkworth, Morpeth, and Alnwick, 
From hence they proceeded northward to Rothbury, 
where they were met by the Earls of Carnwarth, 
Wintoun, and Nithsdale, and Viscount Kenmure, who 
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had recently proclaimed the Chevalier at Moffat, and 
who were now advancing southward in order to unite 
their forces (amounting to about two hundred horse- 
men) with those of Mr. Forster and Lord Derwent- 
water. Thus reinforced, the insurgents withdrew to 
Kelso, where they awaited the arrival of Brigadier 
Mac-Intosh. This officer had recently performed a 
gallant and hazardous service in forcing his way 
across the Forth in the midst of the royal cruizers, 
and now formed 2 junction with the English Jacobites 
at the head of fourteen hundred Highlanders. 

After a lengthened discussion among the leaders of 
the party, it was at length decided that they should 
push forward into England by the western border, by 
which means they hoped to unite themselves with the 
powerful body of Jacobites in England, who it was 
confidently expected would rise in a body at the ap- 
proach of their friends. But there existed an import- 
ant obstacle to the adoption of this measure, in the 
superstitious aversion entertained by the Highlanders 
to marching out of their own country: if they were to 
be made a sacrifice, they said, they were determined 
that at least it should be on their own soil. At 
length, however, though with great difficulty, a large 
body of them were prevailed upon to advance; while 
the remainder, turning a deaf ear to the entreaties of 
their general, returned to their friends in the High- 
lands. The insurgents entered England on the 1st of 
November, and passed the night at the small town of 
Brampton, where they proclaimed the Chevalier with 
the usual ceremonies. Here also Mr. Forster 
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his commission as their general, which had been sent 
him by the Earl of Mar. 

The foree under Mr. Forster at this period con- 
sisted only of nine hundred Highlanders, and about 
aix hundred Northumbrian and Dumfriesshire horse- 
men. The fate of this gallant, but ill-fated, body of 
men is well known. They advanced without inter- 
Tuption to Penrith, where the posse comitatus of 
Cumberland —~ headed by Lord Lonsdale and the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and amounting to ten or twelve 
thousand men,—were drawn out to arrest their fur- 
ther progress. These peaceful men, however, had 
conceived such terrible notions of the character of the 
insurgents, that they dispersed themselves in the ut- 
most confusion at their approach. Mr. Forster, ac- 
cordingly, pushed forward through Appleby and 
Kendal to Kirby Lonsdale, in all which places he pro- 
claimed the Chevalier, and levied the public money. 
It was not till he entered Lancashire, that he received 
any important additions to his ranks. At Lancaster 
he released several of the partisans of the Stuarts who 
were confined in the county gaol, and from thence 
advanced to Preston, where a regiment of dragoons, 
commanded by Colonel Stanhope, and another of 
militia, withdrew at his approach. Here he was 
joined by several Roman Catholic gentlemen, who 
brought with them their servants and tenantry to the 
number of twelve hundred men. 

In the mean time, General Wills had collected the 
royal forces which were quartered at Manchester and 
Wigan, and advanced to Preston to give the insur- 
gents battle. For some reason, which it is impossible 
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to reconcile not only with military experience but 
with common sense, Forster had neglected to defend a 
most important post,—the bridge over the Ribble, by 
which road alone the enemy could have reached him, 
—and drawing his men into the centre of the town, 
contented himself with causing barricades to be formed 
in the principal streets. Expressing much astonish- 
ment at finding the bridge of the Ribble undefended, 
General Wills pushed forward, and attacked the in- 
surgents at two different points of their temporary 
defences. The attack is described as a highly spirited 
one: but they were received with at least equal gal- 
lantry, and night shortly afterwards setting in, the 
royalists were compelled to withdraw, after having 
suffered considerable loss. The slight success, how- 
ever, obtained by the insurgents, proved but of little 
service to them. Early the following morning General 
Carpenter, who had followed them by forced marches 
from the south of Scotland, made his appearance with 
a reinforcement of three regiments of dragoons: im- 
mediately the town was invested on all sides; and it 
became evident to the besieged, that further oppo- 
sition was out of the question. The Highlanders, 
indeed, expressed their determination to sally out 
sword in hand, and cut their way through the King’s 
troops: but with some difficulty they were prevailed 
upon fo listen to the arguments of their Jeadera; and, 
accordingly, the whole of the insurgent force laid 
down their arma, and surrendered themselves at dis- 
cretion. 

Among the persons of note who fell into the hands 


of the Government, in consequence of the surrender 
re 
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at Preston, were Lords Derwentwater, Widdrington, 
Nithsdale, Wintoun, Carnwath, Kenmure and Nairn, 
besides several members of the first families in the 
north of England. The noblemen and principal leaders 
of the insurrection were sent prisoners to London, and 
after having been led through the streets, pinioned as 
malefactors, were committed either to the Tower or 
to Newgate. The common men were imprisoned chiefly 
in the gaols of Liverpool or Manchester. Major Nairn, 
Captain Lockhart, Captain Shafto, and Ensign Ers- 
kine, were tried by court martial, and executed as 
deserters ; and Lord Charles Murray was also sen- 
tenced to death for the same offence, but reprieved. 
It is remarkable, that the surrender at Preston tock 
place on the same day on which was fought the doubt- 
ful battle of Sheriffmuir. 

Tt was in this gloomy crisis of his affairs, when 
there scarcely remained the faintest hope of another 
rising in England, and when Mar was remaining in- 
active at Perth, overawed by the superior army of 
Argyll,—that the last of the Stuarts landed, a pro- 
scribed adventurer, in the ancient kingdom of his 
forefathers. Having made several vain attempts to 
obtain a passage from St. Malo, and having lurked 
for several days in the dress of a mariner along the 
coast of Britteny, he at length made good his way to 
Dunkirk, where he embarked on board « small pri- 
vateer, ostensibly laden with brandy, but well armed 
and manned. After a voyage of seven days, he landed 
at Peterhead on the 22nd of December, 1715, at- 
‘tended by the Marquis of Tynemouth, son of the 
Duke of Berwick, Lieutenant Cameron, and four 
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other parsons; the whole party being disguised es 
naval officers. 

The Chevalier passed the first night at Peterhead. 
The next day he came to Newburgh, a seat of the 
Earl Marischal; and on the following one, passing 
through Aberdeen, proceeded to Fetteresso, the prin- 
cipal seat of that nobleman. In the mean time, Lord 
Mar, having received intimation of the Chevalier’s 
errival, hastened with the Earl Marischal, end a train 
of about thirty gentlemen, to pay their respects to him 
at Fetteresso. James was in his bedchamber at the 
moment of their arrival : but he immediately dressed 
himself, and on entering the apartment they kissed 
his hand, and paid him the homage usually awarded 
to royalty. The Chevalier subsequently proceeded to 
name @ privy council, by whose advice he issued. six 
proclamations, in the name of King James the Eighth 
of Scotland and Third of England, in which he ap- 
pointed a day of general thanksgiving for his safe ar- 
rival; commanded prayers to be offered up for him in 
the several churches; called upon all loyal men to join 
his standard; and named the 23rd of the following 
month for performing the ceremony of his coronation. 

* He assumed to himself all the authority and attributes 
of a sovereign prince; conferring titles of nobility, 
knighthood, and ecclesiastical honours, Among others, 
he advanced Lord Mar to a dukedom, and knighted 
Bannerman, the Provost of Aberdeen. The episcopal 
clergy of Aberdeen presented him with an address; 
and shortly afterwards he received another address 
from the magistrates, town council, and citizens of 
that ancient burgh. It is necessary, however, to 
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observe, that the magistrates and council were of the 
appointment of the Earl of Mar. 

The arrival of the Chevalier in Scotland had the 
effect, for a time, of raising the hopes and rekindling 
the enthusiasm of his zealous, but unreflecting, par- 
tisans. “ At the first news of his landing,” gays one 
of his followers, “it is impossible to express the joy 
and vigour of our men. Now we hoped the day was 
come when we should live more like soldiers, and 
should be led on to face our enemies, and not be 
mouldering away into nothing, attending the idle 
determination of a disconcerted council.”* But the 
feelings of the Chevalier himself seem to have been 
very different from those of elation, or even of hope. 
From the moment of his first interview with the Earl 
of Mar,——when he learned from the lips of that noble- 
man, that at the advance of the Duke of Argyll he 
must abandon Perth, and either disperse his forces or 
content himself with carrying on 2 fruitless and de- 
sultory warfare in the Highlands,—from that moment 
he seems to have relinquished the idea that his career 
would be one of triumph, or his recompense a crown. 
Though he endeavoured to assume a confident air in 
his intercourse with others, yet in the first speech 
which he addressed to his council, his words are evi- 
dently dictated rather by despondency than by hope. 
“ He had come among them,” he said, “ merely that 
those who were backward in discharging their own 
duty, might find no pretext for their conduct in his 
own absence.” “For myself,” he added, “ it is no new 


% True Acoount of the Proceedings at Perth,” by a Rebel, Lon- 
don, 1716. 
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thing for me to be unfortunate: since my whole life, 
from my cradle, has been a constant series of misfor- 
tone; and I am prepared, if it so pleases God, to suffer 
the extent of the threats which my enemies throw out 
against me.” 

In consequence of a severe attack of the ague, the 
Chevalier was detained at Fetteresso till the 2nd of 
January. On that day he proceeded to Brechin, 
where he remained till the 4th, when he advanced to 
Glammis, where he passed the night;* and on the 
following morning made a kind of regal entry into 
Dundee, attended by @ retinue of three hundred 
mounted gentlemen—the Earl of Mar riding on his 
right hand, and the Earl Marischal on his left. At 
the request of those about him, he remained about an 
hour in the market-place, during which time the 
populace thronged round him, and kissed his hand. 
This night he passed at the neighbouring -residence 
of Stuart of Garntully. The next-day, the 6th, he 
dined at Castle Lion, a seat of the Earl of Strath- 
more; and at night took up his quarters at Sir Da- 
vid Threipland’s. 

* On the Sth of Jenusry, we find Lord Mor writing from Glammis 
Castle :-— The King, without any compliment to him, and to do him 
nothing but justice, setting aside his being a prince, is really the finest 
gentleman I ever knew. He hae a very good presence, and resembles 
Charles the Second 0 grest desl. His presence, however, is not the best 
of iva ; he bee fine parts, and despatches all his business himself with 
the greatest exactness, I never sew anybody write so finely. He is 
affable to a grest degree, without losing the majesty he ought to have, 
and has the sweetest temper in the world. In « word, he is every way 
fitted to make us a beppy people, were hie subjects worthy of him.” 
The letter, from which this oxtract is taken, was printed by order of 
Lord Mar, and circulated over Scotland, with « view of giving the people 
a favourable impression of the Chevalier. 
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. On the 8th, the Chevalier arrived at Scoon, and 
his feelings may be more readily imagined than de- 
scribed, when he was conducted through the spart- 
ments of that ancient palace, which was associated 
with so many of the most interesting events in the 
annals of his native country, and which for centuries 
had been the residence of his forefathers, and the scene 
of their triumphs, their misfortunes, or their joys. 
The next day he made his public entry into Perth. 
He had previously expressed his strong curiosity to 
ace “ those little kings with their armies,” as he styled 
the Highland chieftains and their mountain followers, 
To have indulged him, however, with the pageant of 
a review, would have had the disheartening effect of 
exposing the extreme weakness of the insurgent army, 
and consequently he was obliged to content himself 
with inspecting a few of the troops quartered in the 
town, which were drawn out for the purpose. He 
expressed himself much pleased at their romantic cos- 
tume and gallant appearance, but when privately in- 
formed of the scantiness of their numbers, he was un- 
able to conceal his disappointment and concern. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Advance of the Duke of Argyll —Dejection of the Chevalier —His Re- 
treat to Montrose, and Flight to the Continent. —Hhs Arrival in France, 
and Dismissal of Lord Bolingbroke —Proceeds to Rome—His Mar- 
mage with the Princess Sobieski.— Project of Charles XII. for bis 
‘Bestoration,—His Visit to Madrid.—Project of Alberoni for the Inva- 
sion of England, — Its Failure, — His Charseter towards the Close of 
Life,—-His Death, and Funeral Obsequies, 


Tue Chevalier remained at Scoon till the 28th of 
January, when the unwelcome news reached the in- 
surgent camp that the Duke of Argyll was on full 
march to give them battle. For Mar to have awaited 
the approach of his formidable adversary with the 
small and undisciplined force under his command, 
would very nearly have amounted to an act of mad- 
ness. The gallant Highlanders, however, thought far 
differently. Their desire to be Jed to battle seems to 
have increased with the fearfulness of the odds which 
were against them; the chiefs are said to have em~ 
braced, drank to each other, and congratulated them- 
selves that the long-wished-for day had at length 
arrived; while the men called upon the pipers of their 
clans to strike up the inspiriting tunes to which they 
were accustomed to march to battle, and displayed 
by their words and actions, how ardently they longed 
to be led against the foe. 

The Chevalier, though certainly not deficient in 
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personel courage, was far from imbibing the enthusi- 
sam of his Highland followers, while, in the breasts of 
any other men less loyal and less devoted, the impres- 
sion left by his habits and personal demeanour must 
inevitably have damped the ardour felt for his cause. 
His person,” says one of his followers, “was tall 
and thin, seeming to incline to be lean rather than to 
fil as he grows in years. His countenance was pale, 
yet he seems to be sanguine in his constitution, and 
has something of a vivacity in his eye that perhaps 
would have been more visible if he had not been 
under dejected circumstances; which, it must be ac- 
knowledged, were sufficient to alter the complexion 
even of his soul as well as his body. His speech was 
grave, and not very clearly expressing his thoughts, 
nor overmuch to the purpose; but his words were 
few, and his behaviour and temper seemed always 
composed. What he was in his diversions, we know 
not: here was no room for such things. It was no 
time for mirth. Neither can I say I ever saw him 
smile. I must not conceal, that when we saw the 
man whom they called our King, we found ourselves 
not at all animated by his presence, and if he was dis- 
appointed in us, we were tenfold more so in him. 
We saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. He 
never appeared with cheerfulness and vigour to ani- 
mate us. Our men began to despise him; some asked 
if be could speak. His countenance looked extremely 
heavy. He cared not to come abroad amongst us 
soldiers, or to see us handle our arms or do our exer- 
cise. Some said, the circumstances he found us in 
dejected him; I am sure the figure he made dejected 
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us; and had he sent us but 5000 men of good troops, 
and never himself come amongst us, we had done 
other things than we have now.”* When the news 
of the Duke of Argyll’s approach was first communi- 
cated to the Chevalier, he is said to have shed tears; 
observing that, instead of bringing him a crown, they 
had Jed him to his grave. When this incident was 
afterwards related to Prince Eugene,—- Weeping,” 
he said, significantly, “is not the way to conquer 
kingdoms.” 

After a protracted and angry debate among the 
leaders of the insurgent army, it was at length de- 
termined to retreat to the Highlands,—a measure 
which gave them the option either of protracting the 
war, or, in the event of the worst happening, pre- 
sented many and more favourable opportunities for 
Gispersion and escape. This resolution was taken in 
council, on the 29th of January; and on the follow- 
ing day,—the anniversary of the“execution of the 
Chevalier’s grandfather, Charles the First,—the High- 
landers, sullen, dejected, and indignant, took a me- 
lancholy l¢ave of their friends in Perth, and crossing 
over the frozen waters of the Tay, defiled along the 
Carse of Gowrie to Dundee, and from thence con- 
tinued their march to Montrose. 

On his arrival at this sea-port town, the Chevalier 
was earnestly entreated by his secret advisers to seize 
the opportunity of there being a French vessel in the 
harbour, and to seek safety in flight. At first he 
indignantly refused to listen to the proposition; and 
when at length he gave a reluctant consent, Lord Mar 

* © True Account of the Proceedings at Perth,” by Rebel. 
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assures us, in his narrative, that it was in consequence 
of ita being clearly explained to him, that the only 
chance for his followers was to retreat among the 
mountains; and that his remaining among them served 
only to increase their danger, in consequence of the 
eagerness of their adversaries to,seize his person. 

Accordingly, every arrangement having been made 
for his flight, on the 4th of February the clans received 
orders to march at eight o'clock the same night for 
Aberdeen ; the sentries were placed as usual before the 
door of the Chevalier’s lodgings; and, in order still 
farther to lull suspicion, his baggage was actually sent 
forward with the main body of the army as an earnest 
of his intention to accompeny it. But before the hour 
arrived which had been named for the march, the 
Chevalier, attended only by one servant, slipped ont of 
his lodgings; and having first called at the apartments 
of Lord Mar, who was to accompany him in his flight, 
took » bye-path to the water’s edge, where a boat 
waited to carry him on board the small vessel which 
had been prepared for his reception. His companions, 
besides Lord Mar, were the Earl of Melford, Lord 
Drummond, Lieutenant-General Bulkley, and thir- 
teen other persons of distinction, most of whom be- 
longed to the Chevalier’s household. The whole party 
having been safely embarked, in order to avoid the 
English cruizers, they stretched over to Norway; and 
after coasting along the shores of Germany and Hol- 
land, arrived, after a voyage of five days, at Grave- 
lines, between Dunkirk and Calais. 

With the flight of the Chevalier de St. George, 
terminated the insurrection of 1715. Tt was an ami- 
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able trait in his character, that his last act before his 
embarkation was to address a letter to the Duke of 
Argyll, in which he enclosed the remnant of the 
money which he had brought from France, desiring 
that it might be distributed among the poor inhabit- 
ants of some villages, which the necessities of war 
had compelled him to set fire to on the retreat from 
Perth.* He also left behind him a commission, ap- 
pointing General Gordon Commander-in-Chief of the 
insurgent army, with full powers to make the best 
terms he could with the Government. On this officer 
devolved the painful task of conducting the gal- 
lant, but now disheartened Highlanders to Aberdeen. 
Here General Gordon produced a letter from the 
Chevalier, in which the latter intimated to his de- 
voted followers, that “the disappointments he had 
met with, especially from abroad, had obliged him 
to leave their country; that he thanked them for 
their services, and desired them to advise with Ge- 
neral Gordon, and consult their own security, either 
by keeping in a body, or separating, and encou- 
raged them to expect to hear farther from him in a 
very short time.”—-“ A general burst of grief and 
indignation,” says Sir Walter Scott, “attended these 
communications. Many of the insurgents threw down 
their arms in despair, exclaiming, that they had been 
deserted and betrayed, and were now left without 
either king or general; the clans broke up into dif- 

* The truth of this fact hes usually been called in question by the 
‘Whig historisns, but it hea recently been substantiated beyond « doubt, 
by the publication of the Chevalier’s interesting letter to the Duke of 
Argyll. Bee Chambere’s ““ History of the Rebellions in Scotland, under 
the Viseount Dundee and the Esrl of Mes,” p. 312, 
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ferent bodies, and marched to the mountaina, where 
they dispersed, each to his own hereditary glen.” 
Advancing up Strathspey and Strathdon, they dis- 

themselves in the wild districts of Badenoch 
and Lochaber; while the majority of the Lowland 
gentlemen, making a sally from the hills, and, cross- 
ing the county of Murray, reached Burg, end other 
sea-port villages, from whence they obtained passages 
in open boate to the Orkneys, and afterwards to 
France. The fate of such of the insurgents as fell 
into the hands of the Government, we shall elsewhere 
have occasion to record. 

Immediately on his landing in France, the Cheva- 
lier repaired to his mother, Mary of Modena, at St. 
Germains. Almost his first impulse was to commit 
one of those unaccountable acts of impradence which 
we must attribute either to some peculiar disorganisa- 
tion of the mental faculties, or to the fatality which 
hung over his unfortunate race. This remark, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, refers to the sudden dis- 
missal of Lord Bolingbroke from his counsels ;—a step 
80 impolitic and so uncalled for, that even his parti- 
san and half-brother, the Duke of Berwick, has left 
on record his astonishment at, and disapprobation of, 
the measure. ‘One must have lost one’s reason,” 
says the Duke, “if one did not see the cnormous 
blunder made by King James in dismissing the only 
Englishman he had, able to manage his affairs; for, 
whatever may be said by some persons of more pas- 
sion than judgment, it is admitted by all England, 
that there have been few greater ministers than Bo- 
lingbroke. I was in part 9 witness,” adds the Duke, 
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“how Bolingbroke acted for King James whilst he 
managed his affairs, and I owe him the justice to say, 
that he left nothing undone of what he could do; he 
moved heaven and earth to obtain supplies, but was 
always put off by the Court of France; and though he 
saw through their pretexts and complained of them, 
yet there was no other power to which he could apply.” 

Bolingbroke himself, — notwithstanding there is 
always a touch of sarcasm, and indeed of caricature, 
in any picture which he draws of the affairs of the 
Chevalier, and notwithstanding the soreness which 
that extraordinary man must necessarily have felt at 
being so cavalierly dismissed from a court which he 
affected to despise,—has nevertheless left us an account 
of his removal from the Chevalier’s counsels, the gene- 
ral truthfulness of which there is no reason to quea- 
tion. “ The Chevalier,” says Bolingbroke, “‘ was not 
above six weeks in his expedition. On his return to 
St. Germains, the French Government wished bim to 
repair to his old asylum with the Duke of Lorraine 
before he had time to refuse it. But nothing was 
meant by this but to get him out of France immedi- 
ately. I found him in no disposition to make such 
haste, for he had a mind to stay in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and wished to have 2 private meeting with 
the Regent. This was refused; and the Chevalier at 
length declared that he would instently set out for 
Lorraine. His trunks were packed, his chaise was or- 
dered to be ready at five that afternoon, and I sent 
word to Paris that he was gone. At our interview, 
he affected much cordiality towards me; and an Ital- 
ian never embraced the man he was going to stab 
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with-a greater show of affection and confidence. In- 
stead of taking post for Lorraine, he went to the little 
house in the Bois de Boulogne, where his female 
ministers resided; and there he continued lurking for 
several days, pleasing himself with the air of mystery 
and business, whilst the only real business which he 
ahould have had at that time lay neglected. On 
Thursday following, the Duke of Ormond brought me 
a scrap of paper in the Chevalier’s handwriting, and 
dated on the Tuesday, to make me believe it was 
written on the road, and sent back to his Grace. The 
kingly, heroic style of the paper was, that he had no 
farther occasion for my services, accompanied by an 
order to deliver up all the papers in my office to Or- 
mond, all which might have been contained in a 
moderate-sized letter-case.” 

The dismissal of Bolingbroke from the counsels of 
the Chevalier, which occurred, singularly enough, 
within twelve months after his expulsion from the 
cabinet of George the Firat, has been attributed to 
various causes, on which there is no necessity to dwell 
at length. Certainly, without some good and substan- 
tial reason, the Chevalier, notwithstanding his here- 
ditary blindness and obstinacy, would never have con- 
sented to deprive himself of the services of that gifted 
and extraordinary man. Bolingbroke has accused the 
Chevalier of having blabbed his state secrets among 
the fair and frail coterie in “ the little house,” in the 
Bois de Boulogne. There is reason, however, to pre- 
sume that the Chevalier might have turned the tables 
on Bolingbroke ;—and, in fact, that it was to the same 
incautiousness of speech on the part of thet minister, 
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(originating in an innate perception of the ridicu- 
lous which prompted him, in the society of the witty 
and the gay, to draw ludicrous contrasts between his 
once splendid fortunes and his present humble preten- 
sions and those of his ruined master,)—that Boling- 
broke owed his removal from the service of the Cheva- 
lier. For presuming such to have been the fact, we 
have at all events the authority of the Earl of Stair, 
the English Ambassador at Paris, whose sound sense 
and intimate knowledge of what was passing around 
him, renders him no indifferent authority on such an 
occasion. On the 2nd of March, 1716, he writes to the 
elder Horace Walpole;—“ The true Jacobite project 
has been at last discovered, and they imagined nobody 
would tell it but Bolingbroke, who they have, as they 
now say, clearly discovered has all along betrayed 
them; and so poor Harry is turned out from being Se- 
cretary of State, and the Seals are given to Mar; and 
they use poor Harry most unmercifully, and call him 
knave and traitor, and God knows what. J believe all 
poor Harry's fault was, that he could not play his 
part with a grave enough face; he could not help 
laughing, now and then, at such Kings and Queens. 
He had » mistress here at Paris, and got drunk now 
and then, and he spent the money upon his mistress 
that he should have bought powder with, and neg- 
lected buying and sending the powder and the arma, 
and fever went near the Queen; and, in one word, 
told Lord Stair all their designs, and was had out of 
England for that purpose. I would not have you 
laugh, Mr. Walpole, for all this is very serious. For 
the rest, they begin now to apprehend that their 
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King is unlucky, and that the westerly winds and 
Bolingbroke’s treason have defeated the finest project 
that ever was laid.”* 

After lingering for a short time in the neighbour- 
hood of the French capital, the Chevalier reluctantly 
withdrew to Avignon, from whence, after a brief re- 
sidence, he proceeded to Rome, where he was received 
with the greatest kindness and consideration by the 
Pope. Allowing himself to be enslaved by his mis- 
treases, whom he admitted to a knowledge of his 
most secret affairs, his habits, since his return from 
his Highland expedition, had unquestionably changed 
for the worse, while his general conduct was such as 
to excite the deep concern of his personal followers, 
and the alarm of all who were the well-wishers of 
his race. Uniting much of the licentiousness of his 
uncle, Charles the Second, with the bigotry of his un- 
fortunate father, he surrendered himself’ up to the 
allurements of female beauty like the one, while he 
engrafted on his licentiousness that rigid and scrupu- 
lous adherence to religions forms and ceremonies, 
which was the characteristic of the other. This unfor- 
tunate revolution in the habits of the Chevalier is 
doubtless in a great degree to be attributed to the 
peculiar circumstances of his life, and to the repeated 
disappointments to which he had been exposed. Easy, 
indolent, and goodnatured, he allowed himself to be 
readily led astray by the friend or mistress of the 
moment; nor can we much wonder, however deeply we 
may lament the fact, that one so constituted both by 
nature and circumstances, should have been too fre- 

* Walpole Papers.—Coxe’s Walpole, vol. ii. p. 307. 
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quently tempted to smother reflection in the entice- 
ments of meritricious beauty, and in the adventitious 
excitement afforded by the grape. 

By the true friends and well-wishers of the unfortu- 
nate Prince, it was confidently hoped that, by a mar- 
riage with a young and amiable Princess, he might be 
weaned from his present baneful habits and unworthy 
connections. After much persuasion, he was induced 
to listen to their entreaties, and accordingly, in 1718, 
a treaty was concluded for his marriage with the 
Princess Clementina Maria, daughter of Prince James 
Sobieski, eldest son of John, King of Poland, to whom 
he was married at Avignon by proxy on the 28th of 
May, 1719; the Chevalier being at this time absent 
on a visit to Madrid. The story of this young and 
interestitg Princess will form the subject of a subse- 
quent memoir. It is sufficient at present to observe, 
that notwithstanding her youth and personal beauty, 
and her many amiable qualities, the hopes which his 
friends had entertained that marriage would create a 
favourable reformation, were destined to be signally 
disappointed. The young Princess soon became dis- 
gusted with his renewed licentiousness and repeated 
infidelities; and after having borne him two sons,— 
the celebrated Charles Edward, and Henry, after- 
wards Cardinal York,—-a separation took place be- 
tween them, and the Princess retired to a convent 
with ‘the same cheerfulness with which she had ori- 
ginally consented to become the bride of the man who 
was 20 unworthy of her. 

From the period of the failure of his Highland ex- 
pedition in 1715, the personal history of the Cheva- 
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lier, as far as regards his prospects of obtaining pos- 
session of the throne of his ancestors, is merely a tale 
of baffled hopes and continued disappointments. Two 
years after the suppression of the insurrection, 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, — inflamed with a 
deep feeling of revenge and indignation against 
George the First for having possessed himself of the 
“Duchies of Bremen and Verden,—entered heartily into 
@ project for restoring the House of Stuart to the 
throne of Great Britain, to which no less celebrated a 
monarch than Peter the Great of Russia is said to 
have been ready to lend his aid, and to which the 
Spanish Minister, Cardinal Alberoni, promised his 
warmest support. It was intended that a descent of 
ten thousand Swedish troops should have been effected 
in Scotland, of which Charles himself was to have 
taken the command. ‘It might be amusing,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, “to consider the probable conse- 
quences which might have arisen from the iron- 
headed Swede placing himself at the head of an 
army of Highland enthusiasts, with courage as ro- 
mantic as his own.” But in the midst of these high 
hopes, death cut short the projects both of the Che- 
valier and of the iron king,— 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and an unknown hand ; 


He left « name at which the world grew pale, 
To point ¢ moral, or adorn a tale.” 


Charles fell before the frontier fortress of Frederick- 

shall in 1718, and George the First was again left in 

the quiet possession of the throne of the Stuarts. * 
Notwithstanding, however, that the Chevalier was 
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thus deprived of the assistance of the northern powers 
of Europe, the ambitious and all-powerful Alberoni 
still entertained the project of restoring the House of 
Stuart to their ancient and legitimate rights. Ac- 
cordingly, he invited the Chevalier to Madrid, but so 
vigilant were the agents of George the First, and 20 
powerful was the English fleet in the Mediterranean, 
that it was only by a well-laid stratagem that the 
Chevalier was enabled to put his purpose into ex- 
ecution. Aware that his every step was watched, he 
pretended to set out to the northward, taking with 
him as his companions the Earls of Mar and Perth, 
and his customary suite. At a convenient opportu- 
nity, however, he separated himself from his com- 
panions, who, as he had anticipated, were subse- 
quently arrested at Voghera, on the supposition that 
he was still amongst them. The Chevalier, in the 
mean time, exchanged dresses with his courier, and 
contrived to embark at the insigrfificant port of Ne- 
thano: from whence, after touching at Cagliari, he 
landed at Rosas in the month of March, 1719. The 
Spanish court received him with all the honours and 
rejoicings which are usually paid to a sovereign prince. 
He was acknowledged King of Great Britain; he 
was appointed 9 residence in the palace of Buen Re- 
tiro; his public entry into the Spanish capital was 
conducted with all due magnificence; and he received 
visits of state as a crowned head from Philip the Fifth 
and his Queen. 

In the mean time, the Spanish government had 
prepared an armawent at Cadiz, consisting of five 
men-of-war, and about twenty transports, on board of 
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which were embarked between five and six thousand 
soldiers, and arms sufficient for thirty thousand more. 
The Duke of Ormond was named Captain-General of 
the expedition, and most of the gallant gentlemen who 
had remained exiles since the insurrection of 1715, 
took part in the enterprise. The Highland chieftains 
wore panting to embrace their brethren in Jacobitism 
and arms; old hopes and old feelings were revived 
with tenfold ardour, and among other beautiful strains 
which have immortalized the romantic story of the 
Stuarts, they sang, as if they hailed it as a prophecy, 
the fine and inspiriting ballad which had been com- 
posed when the Chevalier was compelled to turn his 
back on his gallant followers in 1715. 
“ My bouny moor-hen, my bonny moor-hen, 
Up in the grey hill, and doun in the glen ; 
‘When yo gang butt tle house, or when ye gang bea, 
Ay drink a health to my bonay moor-hen. 
‘My bonny moor-hen’s gane over the main, 
And it will be summer or she come again ; 
But when she comes bock again, some folk will ken : 
Joy be wi’ thee, my bonny moor-hen f 
‘My bonny moor-hen has festhers anew, 
Bhe ’s a’ fine colours, but none o” them blue ; 
She’s red, and sbe’s white, end she’s green, and she's grey ;* 
‘My bonny moor-hen, come hither away, 
Come ap by Glenduich, and doun by Glendee ; 
And round by Kinclaven, and hither to me ; 
For Ronald and Donald are out on the fen, 
To bresk the wing of my bonny moor-hen.” 
In the Spanish expedition of 1718, the same fate 
which had attended so many previous enterprises on 


* Those colours evidently allude to those in the tartan in the royal 
clan of Stuart, The blue was the party colour of the Whigs. 
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their bebalf, impended over the unfortunate House of 
Stuart. Off Finisterre the Spanish fleet encountered 
@ terrific tempest, which lasted forty-eight hours. 
The elements proved too mighty even for the genius 
of Alberoni; and, unrigged and unmasted, the ma- 
jority of the armament, which had been sent to de- 
stroy a powerful monarchy, were compelled to return 
to their native ports. Only two frigates, heving on 
board the Marquis of Tullibardine, the Earl Maris- 
chal, and the Earl of Seaforth, with three hundred . 
men, some arms, ammunition, and money, reached the 
appointed rendezvous in the Island of Lewis. The 
result of the expedition may be briefly related. Lord 
Seaforth raised a few hundred of his own clan, the 
Mackenzies; but a resolution had been universally 
taken not to move in Scotland till England was fairly 
engaged; and accordingly, including the Spanish 
avxiliories, the force under Lord Seaforth never on 
any occasion amounted to more than two thousand 
men. Passing over from Lewis to Kintail, Lord Sea- 
forth assembled his forces in that district; but before 
he could muster any formidable reinforcement, Gene- 
ral Wightman marched against him with a body of 
regular troops from Inverness, strengthened by the 
Monroes, Rosses, and other loyal clans in the vicinity. 
On approaching the insurgent force, they found them 
masters of the pass of Strachells, near the great valley 
of Glenshiel. An indecisive and desultory action took 
place, in which,—es far, at least, as regards the num- 
ber of killed and wounded,—the insurgents hed un- 
questionably the advantage. Avoiding an encounter 
with their assailants on the open ground, they con- 
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tinued to fire on them from the rocks till night set in, 
when it was found that they had lost only one man, 
while the government troops had twenty killed, and 
one hundred and twenty wounded. The success, how- 
ever, obtained by the insurgents was so trifling, and 
the advantage to be obtained by their continuing in 
arms appeared to be so extremely problematical, that, 
before morning, it was decided that they should dis- 
perse and return to their several homes. Such was 
the result of the mountain skirmish, which has been 
dignified with the name of the battle of Glenshiel. 
The next day, the three hundred Spaniards surren- 
dered themselves at discretion, and were carried pri- 
soners to Edinburgh. ‘‘ The great straits of the 
officers,” we are told, “ appeared even in their looks, 
though their Spanish pride would not allow them to 
complain.”* At Edinburgh, however, they met with 
the greatest kindness, the Jacobites vying with each 
other in showing civility to the officers, and supplying 
them with money. The Marquis of Tullibardine, and 
the Earl Marischal, as well as the Earl of Seaforth, 
who had been badly wounded at Glenshiel, contrived 
to effect their escape to the Western Isles, where they 
remained concealed till the ardour of pursuit had 
slackened, when they embarked in disguise for the 
coast of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the failure of 0 many enterprises 
in his behalf, the Chevalier and his partisans contin- 
ued for a considerable period to entertain the most 
visionary schemes for his restoration. “ With whatever 


* Lockhart Papess, vol. ii, p 23. 
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court,” sdys Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ Great Britain hap- 
pened to have a quarrel, thither came the unfortunate 
heir of the House of Stuart, to show his miseries and 
to boast his pretensiens.” But repeated disappoint- 
ment will chill even the most sanguine hopes; his na- 
tural indolence, moreover, increased as he advanced 
in life: and it was not till many years had elapsed, 
(not, indeed, till the adventurons character, the high 
spirit, and gallant bearing of his eldest son, Charles 
Edward, again revived the fondest hopes of the Ja- 
cobites,) that the Chevalier could once more be in- 
duced to take an interest in any project that might 
be proposed to him for his restoration. 

Gray, the poet, in a letter from Florence dated the 
16th of July, 1740, has left us a brief but interesting 
account of the Chevalier and his sons. “ The Pre- 
tender,” he writes, “‘ whom you desire an account of, 
T have had frequent opportunities of seeing at church, 
at the Corso, and other places; but rhore particularly, 
and that for a whole night, at a great ball given by 
Count Patrizzii to the Prince and Princess Craon, at 
which he and his two sons were present. They are 
good, fine boys, especially the younger, who has the 
more spirit of the two; and both danced incessantly 
all night long. For him, he is a thin, ill-made man, 
extremely tall and awkward, of 2 most unpromising 
countenance, a good deal resembling King James the 
Second, and has extremely the air and look of an 
idiot, particularly when he laughs or prays; the first 
he does not do often, the latter continually. He lives 
privately enough with his little Court about him, con- 
sisting of Lord Dunbar, who manages everything, and 
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two or three of the Preston lords, who would be very 
glad to make their peace at home.”* 

The Chevalier took no part in the expedition of 
1745, with the exception of furnishing a large sum of 
money which he had saved from his private fortune. 
Accustomed to a series of disappointments from his 
youth, he seems to have shared but in a slight degree 
the sanguing expectations of those who surrounded. 
him, and to have taken a far decper interest in the 
personal safety of his son than in the result of the 
enterprise. “ By the eid of God,” said the young 
Chevalier to his father, on the eve of his departure 
for Scotland, “I trust I shall soon be able to Jay three 
crowns at your feet.” The reply of James was an af- 
fecting one: “ Be careful,” he said, “ my dear boy, for 
I would not lose you for all the crowns in the world.” 

During the last years of his life, the Chevalier 
resided almost entirely at Rome. Horace Walpole 
describing him in 1752, observes:—‘ The Chevalier 
de St. George is tall, meagre, and melancholy in his 
aspect; enthusiasm and disappointment have stamped 
a solemnity on his person, which rather creates pity 
than respect. He seems the phantom which good- 
nature, divested of reflection, conjures up, when we 
think of the misfortunes, without the demerits, of 
Charles the First. Without the particuler features 
of any Stuart, the Chevalier has the strong lines and 
fatality of sir peculiar to them all. At Rome,” 
adds Walpole, “ where to be a good Roman Catholic, 
it is by no means necessary to be very religious, they 
have little esteem for him; but it was his ill-treat- 

* Works, vol. ii. pp. 89, 90. 
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ment of the Princess Sobieski, his wife, that origin- 
ally disgusted the Papal Court. She who, to zeal for 
Popery, had united all its policy,—-who was lively, in- 
sinuating, agreeable, and enterprising,—was fervently 
supported by that Court, when she could no longer 
endure the mortifications that were offered to her by 
Hay and his wife, the titular Countess of Inverness, 
to whom the Chevalier had entirely resigned himself. 
The Pretender retired to Bologna, but was obliged to 
sacrifice his favourites, before he could re-establish 
himself at Rome. The most apparent merit of the 
Chevalier’s Court is, the great regularity of his 
finances, and the economy of his exchequer. His in- 
come before the Rebellion, was 25,000/. a-year, aris- 
ing chiefly from pensions from the Pope and from 
Spain; from contributions from England, end some 
irregular donations from other courts: yet his pay- 
ments were not only most exact, but he had saved a 
large sum of money, which was squandered on the 
unfortunate attempt in Scotland. Besides the loss of 
a crown to which he thought he had a just title; 
besides a series of disappointments from his birth; 
besides that mortifying rotation of friends, to which 
his situation has constantly exposed him, he has, in 
the latter part of his life, seen his own little Court 
and his parental affections torn to pieces and tor- 
tured, by the seeds of faction, sown by that master- 
hand of sedition—the famous Bolingbroke; who in- 
sinuated into their counsels a project for the Cheva- 
lier’s resigning his pretensions to his eldest son, as 
more likely to conciliate the affections of the English 
to his family.” 
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The last notice which we have of the Chevalier 
of any interest, is from the pen of Keysler, in 1756, 
which presents but a melancholy picture of him in his 
latter days. ‘ The figure,” he says, “‘ made by the 
Pretender, is in every way mean and unbecoming. 
The Pope has issued an order that all his subjects 
should style him King of England; but the Italians 
make a jest of this, for they term him “ The local 
King,” or “ King here;” while the real possessor 
is styled, “ The King there,” that is, in England. 
He has an annual income of 12,000 scudi, or crowns, 
from the Pope, and though he may receive as much 
more from his adherents in England, it is far from 
enabling him to keep up the state of a sovereign 
prince. He is very fond of seeing his image struck 
on medals; and if kingdoms were to be obtained by 
tears, which he shed plentifully at the miscarriage of 
his attempts in Scotland, he would have found the 
medallists work enough. He generally appears abroad 
with three coaches, and his household consists of about 
forty persons. He lately essumed some authority at 
the opera by calling ‘Hncore!’ when a song that 
pleased him was performed; but it was not till after a 
long pause that his order was obeyed. He never be- 
fore affected the least power. At his coming into an 
assembly, no English Protestant rises up, end even 
the Roman Catholics pay him the compliment in a 
very superficial manner. His pusillanimity, and the 
licentiousness of his amours, have lessened him in 
everybody's esteem. Mr. §., who affects to be an 
antiquary, narrowly watches him and his adherents, 
being retained for that purpose by the British Minis- 
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try. A few years since, Cardinal Alberoni, to save 
the Pretender’s charges, proposed that the palace Alla 
Langhara should be assigned for his residence. This 
house lies in the suburbs, and in a private place, and 
has a large garden with a passage to the city walls, so 
that the Pretender’s friends might have visited him 
with more secrecy, and he himself be absent without 
its being known in Rome. This change was objected 
to on the part of England, by Mr. S., and did not 
take place; but a new wing was built to the Pre- 
tender’s old mansion, he having represented it as too 
small for him.” 

For several years before his deeth, the Chevalier de 
St. George lived in great retirement, and, indeed, 
during the five last years of his life, his infirmities 
confined him altogether to his bed-chamber. It is 
remarkable, that his existence should have been ex- 
tended over the reigns of six sovereigns,—who suc- 
cessively filled the throne of Great, Britain,—five of 
whom he had been taught to regard as the usurpers 
of his rights. His death took place at Rome, on the 
12th of January, 1766, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. 

The funeral obsequies of the Chevalier were per- 
formed with regal honours. After lying in state for five 
days, his body was carried to the church of the Apos- 
tles, dressed in royal robes, with the crown of England 
upon his head, and the sceptre in his hand, and upon 
his breast the arms of Great Britain, wrought in 
jewels and gold. The procession was attended by the 
members of the Pope’s household, as well as by the 
members of almost every order and fraternity, religi- 
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ous as well as secular, in Rome; a thousand wax- 
tapers were borne by as many attendants, and twenty 
Cardinals supported the pall. On reaching the church, 
the body was placed on a magnificent bed of state, the 
drapery of which consisted of purple-silk, with stripes 
of gold lace. Above him was a throne suspended 
from the ceiling, on the top of which were the figures 
of four angels holding a crown and sceptre, and at 
each corner the figure of Death looking down. Over 
the bed was the inscription, ‘‘ Jaconus, Magna Bri- 
TANNEE Rex, ANXO MDCCLXVI.” with a number of 
medallions representing the severel orders of chivalry 
in Great Britain, and the three crowns of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; to which were added the royal 
insignia,—the purple robe lined with ermine, the vel- 
vet tunic ornamented with gold, the globe, the crown, 
the sceptre, and the crosses of St. George and St. An- 
drew. Cardinal Alberoni officiated in his pontificalia 
at the requiem, which was sung by the choir from the 
Apostolic palace; while the church was illuminated by 
a number of chandeliers, besides wax-tapers held by 
skeletons. The body remained in this state for three 
days, when it was removed to, and interred with simi- 
lar solemnity and magnificence in the great church of 
St. Peter's. 
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THE PRINCESS CLEMENTINA MARIA 
SOBIESKI. 


Birth end carly Character of the Princcss.—Sclected for the Wife of the 
Pretender. — Wogan’s Account of hia Romantic Adventures to carry 
the Proposal to her.—Arrested, and confined in a Convent at Tune 
pruck—Stratagem for her Release.—Arnval at Bologna.—Her Reocp- 
tion by the Chevolier—Medal struck in Commemoration of her Es- 
eape.—Disagreement with her Husband, and Scparation—Keysler’s 
Character of her in her Fifty-fifth Year—Her Death. 


CLeMENTINA, daughter of Prince James Sobicski of 
Poland, and grand-daughter to King John Sobieski, 
who performed so valuable a service to Europe by de- 
feating the Turks before the walls of Vienne, was born 
on the 17th of July, 1702; and consequently, when, in 
1718, the Chevalier de St. George became a suitor for 
her hand, she was only in her seventeenth year. She 
was beautiful in her person; and by nature was amiable, 
enterprising, and high-spirited. With the romance 
which was natural to her years and her sex, she 
seems to have early conceived a deep interest in the 
story of the ill-fated Stuarts, and, as pity is said 
to be akin to love, it was probably to this circum- 
stance that we are to trace her evident predisposition 
to become the bride of the last heir of that unfortu- 
nate house. “The young Princess,” says Wogan, 
who conducted the secret treaty for her marriage, 
“ when a child, affected to be called by her play-fel- 
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lows Queen of England; and the ladies of the Court, 
seeing her extremely delighted with the title, still 
continued to call her so."* 

On the part of James, there seems at first to have 
been but little of romance in the overtures which he 
was induced to make for the hand of this young and 
interesting Princess. It was not long after his return 
from his futile expedition to Scotland in 1715, that 
his friends— anxious to wean him from that perni- 
cious career of libertinism in which he had latterly 
indulged—prevailed upon him to reflect on the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to his health and his 
cause from his entering the married state; and, 
among other less eligible alliances, named to him the 
Princess Clementina of Poland. Her fortune waa ac- 
counted to be one of the largest in Europe, and as she 
was represented to him in glowing colours, as beautiful 
in her person, and amiable in her disposition, the Che- 
valier, from yielding at first a cold consent to the soli- 
citations of his friends, seems at length to have been 
impressed with an ardent desire to obtain her hand. 

At this period, there was no spot in Europe 
where the Jacobites were likely to carry on their in- 
trigues, that the English Government did not employ 
their agents and their gold to counteract them. It 
was their great object that the male hereditary line of 
the Stuarts should become extinct in the person of 
the Chevalier, and consequently they exercised their 
utmost influence and unceasing vigilance in prevent- 

* “ Narrative of the Seizure, Escape, and Marriage of the Princess 
Clementina Sobieski, as it was particularly set down by Mr. Charles 


‘Wogan (formerly one of the Preston prisoners), who was chief manager 
in that whole affair.” London, 1722. 
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ing the accomplishment of an object which, on the 
other hand, the Jacobites had so warmly at heart, 
Under these circumstances, the Chevalier and his 
friends were compelled to have recourse to secret 
Mmancuvres to effect their object; and eventually 
Charles Wogan, an Irish gentleman of tact and abi- 
lity* who had fought at Preston, was selected to 
conduct the delicate mission. 

‘Wogan has himself left us an interesting account 
of his romantic adventure. In order to avoid sus- 
Picion, he adopted a circuitous route, paying lei- 
surely visits at the small German courts which he 
passed by in his way to Silesia, where the Princess 
was then residing with her father. To the Princess 
herself, Wogan first communicated the delicate secret 
with which he was entrusted. Alluding to her early 
and romantic fancy of being styled Queen of England 
by her young play-fellows, —‘“ Hitherto,” he said, 
“ you have enjoyed only en imaginary title, but I am 
now come to offer you a real one.” The Princess, 
young and romantic, entered enthusiastically into the 
project; while her parents, dazzled with the prospect 
of their daughter ultimately ascending the throne of 
Great Britain, readily gave their consent to a union 
which was so consonant with their ambitious views. 
Accordingly, all the preliminaries having been settled, 
it was decided that the Princess should be conducted 
at once to her future husband at Bologna, and that 
every possible precaution should be taken to ensure 

* Wogon was taken prisoner at Preston and committed to Newgate, 
from whence he contrived to effect his escape. He subsequently entered 
ee — of the King of Spain, and became s valued correspondent of 
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secrecy, in order to deceive the vigilance of the agents 
of the English Government. 

Unfortunately, however, the Princess and her at- 
tendants were so long in making the necessary pre- 
parations for the journey and subsequent nuptials, 
that the project was allowed to transpire, and speedily 
came to the knowledge of the English minister at 
Vienna. As it wes of the first importance to the 
Emperor, at this period, to keep on good terms with 
the English nation, in consequence of the support 
which their fleet afforded him in advancing his pre- 
tensions to Sicily, he readily listened to the repre- 
sentations and remonstrances which were made to 
him; accordingly, as the Princess and her mother 
were passing through Innspruck, in the Tyrol, they 
were suddenly arrested, and confined in a convent in 
that town. “The memory,” says Lord Mahon, “of 
John Sobieski, the heroic deliverer of Vienna, might 
have claimed more gratitude from the son of the 
Prince whom he had saved.” 

The Chevalier was at Bologna when he heard the 
news of the arrest of his intended bride. Satisfied 
that no efforts or remonstrances on his own part could 
obtain the liberation of the Princess, he readily lis- 
tened to a proposal made to him by Wogan, of procur- 
ing the release of the Princess by strategem. Wo- 
gan, in the first instance, obtained a passport from 
the Austrian ambassador, in the name of Count 
Cernes and family, whom he represented to be on 
their return to Loretto from the Low Countries. 
He then retarned to Innspruck under a false name, 
and with little difficulty contrived to enlist in his 
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service a brother Irishman, one Major Misset, who 
belonged to @ regiment quartered in the neighbour- 
hood. The whole plot was ably planned and suc- 
cessfully executed. Mrs. Misset, though far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, and of a timid disposition, 
was prevailed upon to become the companion of 
the young Princess during the long and difficult 
journey which was awaiting her; Major Misset and 
his wife were to personate the supposed Count and 
Countess Cernes; Wogan was to pass for the bro- 
ther of the Count, and the Princess Clementina for 
his sister. On the night appointed for the execu- 
tion of the project, relays of six horses each were 
stationed in readiness at the four first stages from 
Innspruck, and lastly,—which was of primary im- 
portance, —one Chateandean, gentleman-usher to 
the Princess Sobieski, on some pretext obtained the 
permission of the porter of the convent to bring a 
female within its walls, and to conduct her out at 
whatever hour he pleased. With this female—who 
was a servant of Mrs. Misset, a smart and intelli- 
gent girl—it was proposed that the Princess should 
exchange clothes, and, under cover of night, and with 
Chateaudeau for her escort, there was no reason to 
apprehend that the latter would be questioned in her 
egress from the cloister. 

As soon as the project: was ripe for execution, the 
medns which were proposed for procuring her freedom 
were fully explained to the young Princess, who 
appears to have embarked in the intrigue with all 


those feelings of joyful excitement so natural to her 
ee 
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age. On the appointed night, she disgnised her- 
self in the hood and cloak of the young female who 
was to play her part. She then took an affectionate 
leave of her mother, and, after shedding some natural 
tears, was led by Chateaudeau to the gate of the 
convent, where he took leave of her with a voice 
sufficiently sonorous to apprise Wogan, who was 
lurking in the neighbourhood, that his charge was 
at hand. 

Thus, on a cold and dark night,—which, if it served 
to secure her safe retreat, was rendered sufficiently 
miscrable by a violent storm of snow and hail,—the 
young and delicate Princess resigned herself into the 
hands of strangers, with none of whom, with the ex- 
ception of Wogen, had she ever had the slightest ac- 
quaintance. The story of her long and arduous jour- 
ney from Innsprack to Bologna, is dwelt upon at some 
length in the scarce tracts of the period. It presents, 
however, a mere dry detail of fatigue, fright, amd pri- 
vation, which the Princess appears to have borne with 
a patience and courage beyond her years. At length, 
after having been exposed to wretched weather and 
worse roads, and with the prospect of being pursued 
and overtaken constantly, present to their imagin. 
ations, the fugitives had 'he satisfaction of finding 
themselves sefe in the Venetian territories; from 
whence, after a further journey of great fatigne, not 
unaccompanied with danger, they arrived on the 
2nd of May, 1719, at Bologna. James was at this 
period absent, on 8 secret expedition to Madrid, The 
marriage, accordingly, was performed by proxy in his 
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absence, but was completed with all due solemnity 
immediately on his return. So eager is said to have 
been the young Princess to behold her future husband, 
that it was only after much persuasion that she was 
prevented from joining him at Madrid. 

In commemoration of the escape of his bride, the 
Chevalier caused a medal to be struck, on which, on 
one side, was the portrait of the Princess, with the 
words, Clementina, Queen of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland; and on the other, a female figure in a 
triumphal car, drawn by horses at full speed, with the 
inscription, —‘Fortunam, causamgue sequor;” and 
beneath, — “ Deceptis custodibus, 1719.” During 
the first stage of their union, the Chevalier scems 
to have been charmed with the personal beauty and 
good sense of his young wife; and among other proofs 
of the admiration with which he regarded her, he 
speaks of her, in a letter to General Dillon at Paris, 
as combining the loveliness of seventeen with the 
sound sense and discrimination of thirty. He soon, 
however, relapsed into his old habits, and mutual dis- 
agreements and recriminations were the natural con- 
sequence; the Princess complained of her husband’s 
infidelity, and the Chevalier retorted, by accusing her 
of attempting to establish an undue influence over his 
counsels, and creating dissensions in his domestic es- 
tablishment. ‘“ The account was generally credited,” 
says Lockhart of Carnwath, “that the Queen was 
jealous of an amour ’twixt the King and Lady Inver- 
ness; who, with her husband, (who was the King’s 
favourite and premier minister,) treated the Queen so 
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insolently, that she could not bear it, and was obliged 
to retire.”* 

Enterprising and fond of power, the Queen, it 
appears, sought to establish a party for herself in 
the little Court of her husband, by which means 
she trusted to succeed to that influence over his 
thoughts end actions which was at present exer 
cised by her dreaded and detested rivals, Lord and 
Ledy Inverness. Failing in this object, instead of 
realizing those dreams of happiness and power which 
she had pictured to herself in her own country, she 
had the mortification of finding herself, on her first 
arrival at Bologna, an object of dislike and suspicion 
to a circle of intriguing courtiers, and latterly a mere 
cypher in the small Court of which her high spirit, 
her insinuating manners, and many agreeable qua- 
lities, certainly entitled her to be the mistress. 

In consequence of the misery which was thus en- 
tailed upon her, the Princess, about the end of the 
year 1725, withdrew herself from her husband’s roof, 
and took up her temporary abode in a convent. To 
her sister she writes immediately afterwards, —“ Mr. 
Hay+ and his lady are the cause that I am retired 
into s convent. I received your letter in their be- 
half, and returned you an answer, only to do you a 
pleasure, and to oblige the King; but it all has been 
to no purpose, for, instead of making them my friends, 
all the civilities I have shown them have only served 
to render them the more insolent. Their unworthy 


* Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 220. t Lord Inverness. 
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treatment of me has, in short, reduced me to such an 
extremity, and I am in such a cruel situation, that I 
had rather suffer death than live in the King’s palace 
with persons that have no religion, honour, nor con- 
science, and who, not content with having been the 
authors of so fatal a separation between the King and 
me, are continually teazing him every day to part 
with his best friends and his most faithful subjects. 
This at length determined me to retire into a convent, 
there to spend the rest of my days in lamenting my 
misfortunes, after having been fretted, for six years 
together, by the most mortifying indignities and 
affronts that can be imagined. I desire you to make 
my compliments to the Bishop of Ambrun, and to tell 
him from me, that as I take him to be my friend, I 
doubt not but he will do me justice on this occasion. 
He is very sensible that they were strong and pressing 
reasons that determined me to take so strong a reso- 
lution, and he has been a witness of the retired life I 
always led; and you, my dear sister, ought to have 
the same charity for me. But whatever happens, I 
assure you thet I should rather choose to be silent 
under censure, than to offer the least thing which 
mnay prejudice either the person or affairs of the King, 
for whom I always had, notwithstanding my unhappy 
situation, and for whom I shall retain, as long as I 
live, a sincere and respectful affection.” * 

For some time, James resisted every effort which 
was made for effecting a reconciliation with his Prin- 
cess. ‘J shall always,” he writes, “‘ be ready to for- 
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give the Queen, whenever she will live with me as a 
wife ought to do; yet I would not purchase even my 
restoration at the price of being her slave.” Under 
ordinary circumstances, he would probably have dis- 
played but little concern at their separation, The 
remonstrances, however, which he received from his 
friends in Great Britain, who foresaw the prejudicial 
consequences which must accrue to his cause by the 
publication of his domestic differences, and lastly, the 
efforts of the Pope, who threatened him with the dis- 
continuance of the pension which he enjoyed from the 
Papal See, had at length the effect of inducing him to 
listen to reason, and with some difficulty a cold and 
formal reconciliation was effected between the Princess 
and himself. 

From this period there is little of importance or in- 
terest in the life of the unfortunate Clementina, A 
zeal for popery scems to have been the only quality 
which she shared in common with her husband. Dis- 
appointed in her reasonable expectations of enjoying 
domestic happiness, and a constant prey to ill-health, 
and to the bitterest feelings of jealousy and disap- 
pointment, this once fascinating, beautiful, and high- 
spirited woman resigned herself to a life of seclusion, 
varied only by # devout practice of the forms and 
ceremonies of the Romish Church. Keysler observes 
of her when she was in her fifty-fifth year,—‘ The 
Princess is too pale and thin to be thought hend- 
some; her frequent misfortunes have brought her very 
Jow, so that she seldom stirs abroad, unless to visit 
a convent. She allows her servants no gold or sil- 
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ver lace on their liveries: this proceeds from what 
is called her piety; but it is partly owing to her ill- 
health, and partly to the jealousy, inconstancy, and 
other ill qualities of her husband.” The death of the 
Princess Clementina, took place on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 7165, in the sixty-fourth year of her age.* 


* An agcount of the ceremony of her interment, with @ memoir of her 
life prefixed to it, was published at Rome the year following her death, 
entitled, “Parentalia Maris Clementine, Magn, Britan, Franc. et Hibemn, 
Regin,, jussu Clementia KIT. Pont. Max.” Folio. 
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His Birth and early Connexions.— How related to the Stuarts.—Joins 
the Insurgents. —His Arrest, Trial, and Defence, — His Sentence and 
Death.—-Question as to his Place of Burial determined, 


Tris amiable and unfortunate young nobleman, 
who deserved @ better fate than to fall by the hands 
of the common executioner, was born on the 28th of 
June, 1691, and succeeded his father, Francis the 
second Earl, in April, 1705. At the period when he 
embarked in the insurrection of 1715, Lord Derwent- 
water was only in his twenty-fifth year. The hus- 
band of a fair bride, and the father of a young family; 
—beloved for his amiable qualities, and respected for 
his high sense of honour;—exercising with grace and 
hospitality the powerful influence which his family pos- 
sessed in the North of England ;—courted by his equals 
and idolized by the poor;—there were few of the 
unfortunate partisans of the Stuarts who were greater 
sufferers by their allegiance to that ill-fated House 
than the young Earl of Derwentwater. Certainly, in 
the page of modern history, we shall find but few in. 
dividuals who have made greater sacrifices to their 
principles; and but few who have been more beloved 
in their life-time, or more lamented in their death. 
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“Lord Derwentwater,” says his associate, the Rev. 
Robert Patten, “‘ was formed by nature to be univer- 
sally beloved; for his benevolence was so unbounded, 
that he seemed only to live for others. He resided 
among his own people, spent his estate among them, 
and continually did them kindnesses. His hospitality 
was princely, and none in that country came up to it. 
He was very charitable to the poor, whether known to 
him or not, and whether Papists or Protestants. His 
fate was a misfortune to many who hed no kindness 
for the cause in which he died.” Smollett also has 
awarded a passing encomium to the memory of Lord 
Derwentwater, which deserves to be his epitaph. “He 
was an amiable youth,” he says; ‘ brave, open, gener- 
ous, hospitable, and humane : his fate drew tears 
from the spectators, and was a great misfortune to the 
country in which he lived; he gave bread to mul- 
titudes of people whom he employed on his estate; 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan rejoiced in his 
bounty.” 

In embarking in the insurrection of 1715, Lord 
Derwentwater had the twofold inducement of being a 
Roman Catholic, and of being closely connected by 
blood with the Stuarts; his mother, Mary Tudor, the 
late countess, being the natural daughter of Charles 
the Second, by Mary Davis, one of the most charming 
actresses and beautiful women of her day. The un- 
fortunate lord was consequently first cousin to the 
Chevalier. The motives which induced him to join 
the fatal enterprise seem to have been those of gener- 
ous impulse rather than of premeditation. In his 
speech before the House of Lords, when called up for 
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judgment, he says, “I beg leave to observe, that I 
‘was wholly unprovided with men, horses, arms, and 
other necessaries, which in my situation I could not 
have wanted had I been privy to any formed design; 
as my offence was sudden, so my submission was 
early.” 

The amount of Lord Derwentwater’s offence, and the 
grounds on which the government were led to enter- 
tain suspicions of his loyalty, it is now impossible to 
ascertain. It is only certain that, on the eve of the 
insurrection, the Secretary of State signed a warrant 
for his arrest, and a messenger was sent down to Dur- 
ham to seize his person. On being apprised of his 
danger, Lord Derwentwater immediately repaired to 
the nearest magistrate, and insisted on being made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the charges which had 
been brought against him; bat the functionary was 
either too ignorant of the facts of the case, or perhaps 
too wary, to give him the required information. On 
quitting the presence of the magistrate, the first step 
taken by Lord Derwentwater was certainly not that 
of a man who had nothing to fear from the hands of 
his enemies or of the law. He immediately concealed 
himself in a cottage occupied by one of his tenants, 
where he continued till he had obtained satisfactory 
information thet Forster, the member for Northumber- 
land, had determined on teking up arms in behalf of 
the Chevalier, when he proceeded to arm and mount 
his own tenantry, at the head of whom he marched 
to Greenrig, which had been named as the place of 
rendezvous for those who had embarked their fortunes 
in the cause of the Stuarts. 
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It is perhaps remarkable that little more than a 
month should have elapsed, comprising a campaign in 
Scotland, and another in England, from the day on 
which the popular and gifted Derwentwater first 
appeared in arms at the head of a gallant band, 
and that on which he found himself a proscribed cri- 
minal within the walls of a prison. On the 6th of 
October, he joined the insurgent force at Greenrig; on 
the 13th of November, he fell into the hands of the 
Government at the memorable surrender of the Jaco- 
bite forces at Preston, and on the 9th of December, 
he found himself a prisoner in the Tower. Having 
been previously submitted to a brief examination be- 
fore the Privy Council on the 10th of January, 1716, 
he was formally impeached of high treason, by the 
Commons of Great Britain, and was brought with the 
usual formalities to the bar of the House of Lords. An 
interval of nine days was allowed to him, as well as 
to the unfortunate noblemen who, were his compan- 
ions in adversity, to put in their several answers, 
Accordingly, on the 19th of the month, they were 
brought from the Tower to the ber of the Court in 
Westminster Hall, and amidst a scene almost unex- 
ampled for grandeur and affecting solemnity, severally 
pleaded guilty to the articles of their impeachment. 
On the 9th of February, Lord Derwentwater, with his 
ill-fated friends, the Earls of Nithisdale and Carnwath, 
and‘Lords Widdrington, Kenmure, and Nairn, were 
again brought to the bar in Westminster Hall to re- 
ceive sentence; the only alteration in the ceremony 
being the slight but significant one, that the edge in- 
stead of the back of the axe was turned towards them. 
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When asked by the Lord High Steward if they had 
anything to advance why judgment should not be pro- 
nounced upon them, they severally dwelt on their own 
rashness and inconsiderateness in committing the 
offence for which they were doomed to suffer; at the 
same time, invoking his Majesty's pardon and mercy, 
which they insisted had been promised them when 
they surrendered at Preston; finally they invoked the 
intercession of the assembled Houses of Lords and 
Commons, declaring that if the royal clemency should 
be graciously extended to them, their gratitude to his 
Majesty would be unceasing, and that they would con- 
tinue his most dutiful and devoted subjects to the end 
of their lives. “The terrors of your Lordships’ just 
sentence,” said Lord Derwentwater, “ which at once 
deprives me of my life and estate, and completes the 
misfortunes of my wife and innocent children, are so 
heavy upon my mind, that I am scarce able to allege 
what may extenuate my offence, if anything can do 
it. I have confessed myself guilty; but, my lords, 
that guilt was rashly incurred without any premedi- 
tation.” 

The Lord Steward, in the reply which he made to 
the speeches of the insurgent lords, answered at some 
Jength the arguments which they had advanced in ex- 
tenuation of their guilt. ‘“ And now, my lords,” he 
solemnly concluded, “nothing remains but that I 
Pronounce upon you, (and sorry am I that it falls to 
my lot to do it,) that terrible sentence, the same that 
is usually given against the meanest offender in like 
circumstances. The most ignominious and painful 
part of it is usually remitted, through the clemency 
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of the Crown, to persons of your quality; but the law, 
in this case being blind to all distinctions of persons, 
requires I should pronounce the sentence adjudged by 
this court, which is, that you, James Earl of Derwent- 
water, William Lord Widdrington, William Earl of 
Nithisdale, Robert Earl of Carnwath, William Viscount 
Kenmure, William Lord Nairn, and every one of you, 
return to the prison of the Tower from which you 
came; thence you must be drawn to the place of ex- 
ecution; when theré you must be hanged by the neck, 
—not till you be dead; for you must be cut down 
alive, then your bowels taken out and burned before 
your faces. Your heads must be severed from your 
bodies, and your bodies divided into four quarters, to 
be at the King’s disposal. And God Almighty be 
merciful to your souls.” 

Frequent and powerful intercession was made by 
the friends of the convicted noblemen to obtain their 
pardon. The young Countess of Derwentwater—a 
prey to the deepest affliction, and distracted by the 
idea of their speedy separation, and the terrible con- 
templation of his violent and bloody death,—put into 
practice every expedient which could be devised by an 
agonised and devoted wife to save the life of her ill- 
fated lord. Her youth, and the romantic peculiarity 
of her misfortunes, excited a general commiseration on 
her behalf. A few days efter the condemnation of her 
husband,—accompanied by her sister, as well as by the 
Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton, and several other 
ladies of high rank,—she was introduced, by the Dukes 
of Richmond and St. Albans, into the King’s bed- 
chamber, where she passionately but vainly prayed 
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for mercy for her unfortunate husband. She subse- 
quently repaired to the lobby of the House of Lords, 
sccompanied by the weeping ladies of the other con- 
demned lords, and implored the intercession of the 
House; while at the same time formal petitions were 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. The Com- 
mons refused to listen to their suit, but in the House 
of Lords, commiseration for the distressed prevailed 
over the stern dictates of policy. In spite of the vio- 
lent opposition of Lord Townshend, who insisted that 
the petitions ought not to be read, it was agreed, on 
the 22nd of February, that an address should be car- 
ried to the throne, praying that his Majesty would 
reprieve such of the condemned lords as might appear 
to him deserving of clemency. 

To this petition, the King replied, that “ On this, 
and all other occasions, he would do what he thought 
most consistent with the dignity of his crown, and 
the safety of his people.” The address, however, 
had, to a cortain degree, the desired effect; for three 
of the condemned lords were reprieved till the 7th of 
March, with a view to their subsequent pardon; but 
unfortunately it was not thought expedient to include 
Lord Derwentwater among the number. Even his 
near relative, the Duke of Richmond,* who had con- 
sented to deliver his petition for mercy to the House 
of Lords, observed on presenting it, that though he 
had been induced to become an agent on the occasion, 
he should feel it his duty to declare himself opposed 
to a compliance with the prayer of the memorialist. 


® The Duke of Richmond was the son, and the Earl of Derwentwater 
the grandson, of Charles the Second. 
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On the day following that on which the address for 
clemency was presented by the House of Lords, orders 
were issued in Council for the reprieve of Lords Wid- 
drington, Carnwath, and Nairn; and at the same time 
warrants were signed for the immediate execution of 
the Earls of Derwentwater and Nithisdale, and Lord 
Kenmure. 

Lord Derwentwater — the young, the hospitable, 
the generous, and humane—snffered on the 24th of 
February, 1716. On the afternoon which preceded 
the day of his execution, he sent for one Roome, an 
undertaker, in order that the latter might receive the 
necessary directions for his interment. Among other 
orders which he gave on the mournful occasion, it is 
said that he desired an inscription to be engraved on 
his coffin-plate, intimating that he had died in the 
cause of his lawful and legitimate sovereign: the un- 
dertaker, however, is stated to have refused to obey an 
order which would have compromised his own loyalty, 
and accordingly Lord Derwentwater gave no further 
directions in regard to his interment. After decap- 
itation, his body was carried back in a cloth by his 
own domestics to the Tower. 

About ten o'clock on the morning of his execution, 
Lord Derwentwater was brought in @ coach from the 
Tower to the Transport Office on Tower Hill. After 
remaining there for a short time, he was led through 
an avenue of soldiers to the scaffold, which was, 
erected directly opposite, and was entirely covered 
with black. As he ascended the fatal steps, he 
‘was observed to turn pale, but his voice remained 
firm, and he preserved his natural and easy compo- 
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sure. After passing about a quarter of an hour in 
prayer, he advanced to the rails of the scaffold, and, 
with the permission of the Sheriff, read aloud to the 
multitude a paper which he had drawn up. In this 
document he eulogized the Chevalier de St. George, 
and expressed his deep concern at having pleaded 
guilty at his trial, whereby he had admitted the an- 
thority by which he was sentenced. The country, he 
said, would always be exposed to distractiois and dis- 
turbances, till they should have restored King James 
the Third, whom slone he acknowledged as his lawful 
sovereign, and for whom he died a willing sacrifice. 
He concluded, however, by saying, that had his life 
been spared, he should have felt himself bound in 
honour to live in peaceful obedience to the reigning 
monareh. 

Having finished reading, he delivered the paper to 
the Sheriff, and a copy of it to a friend. He then 
closely examined the block, and finding on it a rough 
place, he desired the executioner to chip it off with 
his axe, lest it might hurt his neck. This being done, 
he took off his coat and waistcoat, telling the execu- 
tioner that he would find something in the pockets 
which would reward him for his trouble. Then, hav- 
ing first of all lain down end fitted his neck to the 
block, he repeated a short prayer, the executioner 
kneeling by him, and asking his forgiveness. He told 
the latter, that the sign which he should give him to 
do his office, would be by repeating three times the 
words “Lord Jesus receive my soul,” and stretching 
out his arms. He then once more fitted his head to 
the block, and having given the appointed signal, the 
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executioner performed his office at a single blow, atid 
immediately holding up the head to the spectators ex- 
claimed,—“ Behold the head of a traitor! God save 
King George!” One of the servants of the unfortu- 
nate nobleman covered up his head in a clean hand- 
kerchief, while the rest, having wrapped up the body 
in a black cloth, conveyed it to the Tower. Lord 
Derwentwater lived and died a Roman Catholic. 

By his wife, Mary, daughter of Sir John Webb, 
Bart., Lord Derwentwater was the father of two sons, 
who died young, and of one daughter, Mary, who 
married Robert James, eighth Lord Petre, and from 
whom the present Lord Petre is lineally descended. 
At the death of Lord Derwentwater, his brother, 
Charles Radcliffe, who subsequently suffered for his 
share in the insurrection of 1745, assumed the for- 
feited title. He married Charlotte Maria, Countess 
of Newburgh in her own right, and from their union 
descended the late and last Earl of Newburgh, who 
died in 1814. The magnificent estates of the Rad- 
cliffes in Northumberland and Cumberland were set- 
tled upon Greenwich Hospital, and continue: among 
the few forfeitures which have not been restored by 
the House of Hanover to the descendants of the “re- 
bel lords.” 

A question has often been raised as to the burial- 
place of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater. The 
fact, however, seems to be now proved beyond a 
doubt, that his remains were interred, in the first in- 
stance, in the Church of St. Giles’s in the Fields; from 
whence, agreeably with a wish expressed by him in 
his last moments, they were privately removed by his 
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friends and reinterred in the family vault of his an- 
ceators at Dilston Hall in the North of England. 
The mournful procession is said to have moved only: 
by night, resting during the day in chapels dedicated 
to the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, where 
the funeral services of that Church were daily per- 
formed over the body. 

“A little porch,” writes Mr. Surtees of Mains- 
forth, “ before the farm-house of Whitesmocks, is still 
pointed out as the exact spot where the Earl’s corpse 
rested, thus avoiding the city of Durham. The most 
extraordinary part remains. In 180.. the coffin 
which contained the Earl’s remains was, from curio- 
sity or accident, broken open; and the body, easily 
recognized by the suture round the neck, by the ap- 
pearance of youth, and by the regularity of the 
features, was discovered in a state of complete pre- 
servation, The teeth were all perfect, and several of 
them were drawn by a blacksmith, and sold for half- 
a-crown a-piece, till the trustees, or their agents, or- 
dered the vault to be closed again. The aurora 
borealis, which appeared remarkably bright on the 
night of the unfortunate Earl’s execution, is still 
known in the north by the name of Lord Derwent- 
water's lights.* 

The fate of the young and unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater gave birth to the following verses, 
which are among the most plaintive and touching of 
the Jacobite melodies. 


* Hogg’s Jacobite Relies, Second Series, p. 270. 
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LORD DERWENTWATER'S GOOD NIGHT. 


Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall, 
My father’s ancient seat ; 

A stranger now must call thee his, 
Which gare my heart to greet. 

Farewell each friendly well-known 


face, 
‘My heart has held so dear 5 
‘My tenants now must leave their 


lands, 
Or hold their lives in fear. 


No more along the banks of Tyne 
Tl] rove in autumn grey ; 

No more I'll hear, ot early dawn, 
‘The lav'rocks woke the day, 

‘Then fare thee well, brave Wither- 


ington, 
And Forster ever true ; 
Dear Sbetteabury and Errington, 
Receive my lest adieu. 


‘And fare thee well, George Colling- 
oo 


a, 
ince fate hes put ns down ; 
If thou and I have lost our lives, 
Our King has lost his erown, 
Farewell, farewell, my Indy desr, 
Tl ill thou counsell'dat me ; 
I never more masy see the babe 
‘Thet smailes upon thy knee, 


And fare thee well, my bonny grey 
toed 


‘That carried me aye 20 free 5 
I wish I bad been asleep in my 
bed, 


The Iuat time I mounted thee. 
This warning bell now bids me 


conse, 
My trouble’s nearly o'er; 

Yon gun that rises from the ses, 
Shall rise on me no more, 


Albeit that here in London town, 
Tt is wy fate to die; 

O carry me to Northumberland, 
In my father's grave to lie ! 

‘Then chant my sulemu requiem, 
Tn Hexham's holy towers ; 

And let six maids of fair Tynedale 
Better my grave with flowers, 


And when the head that wears the 


crown 
Shall be laid low like mine, 
‘Some honest hearts may then lament 
For Radeliffe’s fallen line. 
Farewel) to pleasant Dilston Hall, 
‘My father’s anciont seat ; 
A stranger now must call thee his, 
Which gars my heart to greet, 
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WILLIAM MAXWELL, EARL OF 
NITHISDALE. 


His Connexion with the Insurgenta.— His Committal to the Tower.— 
Escapes in Female Disguise. — Lady Nithiedale’s Account of his 
Excape. 


Wiis, fifth Earl of Nithisdale, was one of the 
last individuals either of influence or high rank who 
joined the standard of the Chevalier de St. George in 
1715. He fell into the hands of the Government at 
the surrender of the insurgent force at Preston, and 
having been sent a prisoner to London, was forthwith 
committed to the Tower. On the 10th of January, 
1716, he was impeached by the Commons of Great 
Britain, and on the 23rd he was brought from the 
Tower to Westminster Hall to undergo his trial for 
high treason. He pleaded guilty of the offence with 
which he was charged, and on the 9th of February 
was again conducted to Westminster Hall to receive 
judgment. When asked by the Lord High Steward 
why sentence of death should not be passed upon him, 
he insisted that he had never been a systematic 
plotter against his Majesty’s person or Government,— 
that he had been privy to no previous plot or design 
to restore the Stuarts,—that he was one of the last 
who joined the insurgent standard, and then without 
premeditation, and accompanied only by four of his 
servants. Further, he insisted, that on his surrender- 
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ing himself at Preston, he had been led to believe 
that his life would be spared; and he concluded by 
saying, that if the royal clemency were extended to- 
wards him, he would remain the faithful and devoted 
servant of his Majesty during the rest of his days. 

Great, but unavailing intercession, — originating 
principally in the affectionate and unwearying devo-~ 
tion of his young Countess, a daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Powys,—was made in all quarters to save the 
life of Lord Nithisdale. Every effort, however, prov- 
ing fruitless, and the warrant for his execution having 
been actually signed, Lady Nithisdale, at the hazard 
of her own life, determined, if possible, to accomplish 
by stratagem the escape of her unfortunate lord. The 
warrant for his execution was signed on the 22nd of 
February, and the terrible sentence was ordered to be 
carried into effect on the 24th. In the interim, Lord 
Nithisdale, with the assistance of his devoted wife, 
contrived, as is well known, to escdpe from the Tower 
in female disguise. Lady Nithisdale, in a letter to 
her sister, Lady Traquair, has herself left us an ac- 
count of the particulars of her husband’s flight, in 
the following narrative, which, for unaffected simpli- 
city of style, fot graphic description, and as affording 
a beautiful illustration of female heroism, can scarcely 
be read without exciting deep interest, and, indeed, is 
deserving of being bound in the same volume with 
Lady Fanshawe’s exquisite personal memoirs. 


“Dean Sisten, 
“ My lord’s escape is now such an old story, that 
LT have almost forgotten it; but, since you desire me 
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to give you a circumstantial account of it, I will en- 
deavour to recall it to my memory, and be as exact in 
the narration as I possibly can. 

“ My lord was very anxious that a petition might 
be presented, hoping that it would at least be service- 
able to me, I was, in my own mind, convinced that 
it would answer no purpose; but as I wished to please 
my lord, I desired him to have it drawn up; and I 
undertook to make it come to the King’s hand, not- 
withstanding all the precautions he had taken to 
avoid it. So the first day I heard that the King was 
to go to the drawing room, I dressed myself in black, 
as if I had been in mourning, and sent for Mrs. Mor- 
gan, (the same who accompanied me to the Tower,) 
because as I did not know his Majesty personally, I 
might have mistaken some other person for him. She 
stayed by me, and told me when he was coming. I 
had also another lady with me; and we three re- 
mained in @ room between the King’s apartments and 
the drawing-room; so that he was obliged to go 
through it; and as there were three windows in it, we 
sat in the middle one, that I might have time enough 
to meet him before he could pass. I threw myself at 
his feet, and told him in French, that I was the un- 
fortunate Countess of Nithisdale, that he might not 
pretend to be ignorant of my person. But, perceiv- 
ing that he wanted to go off without receiving my 
petition, I caught hold of the skirt of his coat, that 
he might stop and hear me. He endeavoured to es- 
cape out of my hands; but I kept such strong hold, 
that he dragged me upon my knees from the middle 
of the room to the very door of the drawing-room. 
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At last one of the bluc-ribands who attended his 
Majesty, took me round the waist, while another 
wrested the coat out of my hands. The petition, 
which I had endeavoured to thrust into his pocket, 
fell down in the scuffle, and I almost fainted away 
through grief and disappointment. 

“ Upon this I formed the resolution to attempt his 
escape, but opened my intentions to nobody but to 
my dear Evans. In order to concert measures, I 
strongly solicited to be permitted to see my lord, 
which they refused to grant me unless I would remain 
confined with him in the Tower. This I would not 
submit to, and alleged for excuse, that my health 
would not permit me to undergo the confinement. 
The real reason of my refusal was, not to put it out 
of my power to accomplish my design. However, by 
bribing the guards, I often contrived to see my Jord, 
till the day upon which the prisoners were con- 
demned ; after that, we were allowed for the last week 
to see and take our leave of him. 

“ By the help of Evans, I had prepared everything 
necessary to disguise my lord, but had the utmost 
difficulty to prevail upon him to make use of them. 
However, I at length succeeded by the help of Al- 
mighty God. 

“On the 22nd of February, which fell on a Thurs- 
day, our petition was to be presented to the House of 
Lords; the purport of which was, to entreat the lords 
to intercede with his Majesty to pardon the prisoners. 
We were, however, disappointed the day before the 
petition was to be presented; for the Duke of St. 
Albans, who had promised my lady Derwentwater to 
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present it, when it came to the point failed in his 
word. However, as she was the only English Count- 
ess concerned, it was incumbent on her to have it pre- 
sented. We had but one day left before the execution, 
and the Duke still promised to present the petition; 
but for fear he should fail, I engaged the Duke of 
Montrose, to secure its being done by one or the other. 
I then went, in company of most of the ladies of 
quality who were then in town, to solicit the interest 
of the lords as they were going to the House. They 
all behaved to me with great civility, but particularly 
my lord Pembroke, who, though he desired me not to 
speak to him, yet promised to employ his interest in 
our behalf. The subject of the debate was whether 
the King had the power to pardon those who had been 
condemned by Parliament; and it was chiefly owing 
to Lord Pembroke’s speech that it passed in the af- 
firmative. However, one of the lords stood up and 
said, that the House would only intercede for those of 
the prisoners who should approve themselves worthy 
of their intercession, but not for all of them indis- 
criminately. This salvo quite blasted all my hopes; 
for I was assured it aimed at the exclusion of those who 
should refuse to subscribe to the petition, which was a 
thing I knew my lord would never submit to; nor, in 
fact, could I wish to preserve his life on such terms. 
“As the motion had passed generally, I thonght I 
could draw some advantage in favour of my design. 
Accordingly I immediately left the House of Lorcs, 
and hastened to the Tower, where, affecting an air of 
joy and satisfaction, I told all the guards I passed by, 
that I came to bring joyful tidings to the prisoners. 
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I desired them to lay aside their fears, for the petition 
had passed the House in their favour. I then gave 
them some money to drink to the lords and his Ma- 
jesty, though it was but trifling; for I thought that, 
if I were too liberal on the occasion, they might sus- 
pect my designs, and that giving them something 
would gain their good humour and services for the 
next day, which was the eve of the execution. 

“The next morning I could not go to the Tower, 
having so many things in my hands to put in readi- 
ness; but, in the evening, when all was ready, I sent 
for Mrs. Mills, with whom I lodged, and acquainted 
her with my design of attempting my lord’s escupe, 
as there was no prospect of his being pardoned; and 
this was the last night before the execution. I told 
her that I had everything in readiness, and that I 
trusted she would not refuse to accompany me, that 
my lord might pass for her. I pressed her to come 
immediately, as we had no time to lose. At the same 
time I sent for a Mrs. Morgan, then usually known 
by the name of Hilton, to whose acquaintance my 
dear Evans had introduced me, which I look upon as 
a very singular happiness. I immediately communi- 
eated my resolution to her. She was of @ very tall 
and slender make; so I begged her to put ander her 
own riding-hood one that I had prepared for Mrs. 
Mills, so she was to lend her’s to my lord, that, in 
coming ont, he might be taken for her. Mrs. Mills 
was then with child; so that she was not only of the 
same height, but nearly of the same size as my lord. 
When we were in the coach, I never ceased talking, 
that they might have no leisure to reflect. Their 
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surprise and astonizhment, when I first opened my 
design to them, had made them consent, without ever 
thinking of the consequences. 

* On our arrival at the Tower, the first I introduced 
was Mrs. Morgan; for I was only allowed to take in 
one ata time. She brought in the clothes that were 
to serve Mrs. Mills, when she left her own behind her. 
When Mrs. Morgan had taken off what she had 
brought for my purpose, I conducted her back to the 
staircase; and in going, I begged her to send me in 
my maid to dress me; that I was afraid of being too 
late to present my last petition that night, if she did 
not come immediately. I dispatched her safe, and 
went partly down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, who had 
the precaution to hold her handkerchief to her face, 
as was very natural for a woman to do when she was 
going to bid her last farewell to a friend, on the eve 
of his execution. 1 had, indeed, desired her to do it, 
that my lord might go out in the same manner. 
Her eyebrows were rather inclined to be sandy, and 
my lord’s were dark and very thick; however, I had 
prepared some paint of the colour of her's to disguise 
his hair as her's; and I painted his face with white, 
and his cheeks with rouge, to hide his long beard, 
which he had not time to shave. All this provision 
I had before left in the Tower. The poor guards, 
whom my slight liberality the day before had endeared 
me to, let me go quietly with my company, and were 
not 80 strictly on the watch as they usually had been; 
and the more, as they were persuaded, from what I 
had told them the day before, that the prisoners would 
obtain their pardon. I made Mrs. Mills take off her 
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own hood, and put on that which I had brought for 
her. I then took her by the hand, and led her out 
of my lord’s chamber; and in passing through the 
next room, in which there were several people, with 
all the concern imaginable, I said, “ My dear Mrs. 
Catherine, go in all haste and send me my waiting- 
maid: she certainly cannot reflect how Jate it is: she 
forgets that I am to present a petition to-night; and 
if I let slip this opportunity, Iam undone, for to- 
morrow will be too late. Hasten her as much as pos- 
sible; for I shall be on thorns till she comes, Every 
one in the room, who were chiefly the guards’ wives 
and daughters, seemed to compassionate me exceed- 
ingly; and the sentinel officiously opened the door. 
When I had seen her out, I returned back to my 
lord, and finished dressing him. I had taken care 
that Mrs. Mills did not go ont crying, as she came 
in, that my lord might better pass for the lady who 
came in crying and afllicted; and the more so because 
he had the same dress which she wore. When I had 
almost finished dressing my lord in ail my petticoats, 
excepting one, I perceived it was growing dark, and 
wes afraid that the light of the candles might betray 
us; so I resolved to set off. I went ont leading him 
by the hand, end he held his handkerchief to his eyes. 
I spoke to him in the most afflicted and piteous tone 
of voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of Evans, 
who had ruined me by her delay. Then said I, “ My 
dear Mrs, Betty, for the love of God, run quickly, 
and bring her with you. You know my lodgings, and 
if ever you made dispatch in your life, do it at pre- 
sent: I am almost distracted with this disappoint- 
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ment.” The guards opened the doors, and I went 
down stairs with him, still conjuring him to make all 
possible dispatch. As soon as he had cleared the 
door, I made him walk before me, for fear the sentinel 
should take notice of his walk; but I still continued 
to press him to make all the dispatch he possibly 
could. At the bottom of the stairs I met my dear 
Evans, into whose hands I confided him. I had be- 
fore engaged Mr. Mills to be in readiness before the 
Tower to conduct him to some place of safety, in case 
we succeeded. He looked upon the affair as so very 
improbable to succeed, that his astonishment, when 
he saw us, threw him into such consternation, that he 
was almost out of himself; which Evans perceiving, 
with the greatest presence of mind, without telling 
him anything, lest he should mistrust them, conducted 
my lord to some of her own friends on whom she 
could rely, and so secured him, without which, we 
should have been undone. When she had conducted 
him and left him with them, she returned to find Mr. 
Mills, who by this time had recovered himself from 
his astonishment. They went home together, and 
having found a place of security, they conducted him 
to it. 

“Tn the mean while, as I had pretended to have sent 
the young lady on message, I was obliged to return 
up stairs and go back to my lord’s room in the same 
feigned anxiety of being too late; so that everybody 
seemed sincerely to sympathise with my distress. 
When I was in the room, I talked to him as if he had 
been realy present, and answered my own questions 
in my lord’s voice os nearly as I could imitate it. 
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T walked up and down as if we were conversing to- 
gether, till I thought they had enough time to clear 
themselves of the guards. I then thought proper to 
make off also,—I opened the door, and stood half in it, 
that those in the outward chamber might hear what I 
said; bat held it so close that they conld not look in. 
I bid my lord o formal farewell for that night; and 
added, that something more than usual must have 
happened to make Evans negligent on this importent 
occasion, who had always been so punctual in the 
smallest trifles, that I saw no other remedy than to go 
in person: that if the Tower were still open when 1 
finished my business, I would return that night; but 
that he might be assured that I would be with him os 
early in the morning as I could gain admittance into 
the Tower; and I flattered myself that I should bring 
favourable news. Then, before I shat the door, I 
pulled through the string of the latch, so that it could 
only be opened on the inside. I then shut it with 
some degree of force, that I might be sure of its being 
well shut. I said to the servant as I passed by, who 
was ignorant of the whole transaction, that he need 
not carry in candles to his master till my lord sent 
for him, as he desired to finish some prayers first. I 
then went down stairs and called a coach, as there 
were several on the stand; I drove home to my lodg- 
ings, where poor Mrs. Mackenzie had been waiting to 
carry the petition, in case my attempt had failed. 

“ Her Grace of Montrose said she would go to Court, 
to see how the news of my lord’s escape was received. 
When the news was brought to the King, he flew into 
an excess of passion, and said he was betrayed; for it 
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could not have been done without some confederacy. 
He instantly dispatched two persons to the Tower, to 
see that the other prisoners were well secured.* 

“ When I left the Duchess, I went to a house which 
Evans had found out for me, and where she promised 
to acquaint me where my lord was. She got thither 
some few minutes after me, and told me that when 
she had seen him secure, she went in search of Mr. 
Mills, who, by this time, had recovered himself from 
his astonishment; that he had returned to her house 
where she had found him; and that he had removed 
my lord from the first place where she had desired 
him to wait, to the house of a poor woman, directly 
opposite to the guard-house. She had but one very 
small room up one pair of stairs, and a very small 
bed in it. We threw ourselves upon the bed, that we 
might not be heard walking up and down. She left 
us @ bottle of wine and some bread, and Mrs. Mills 
brought us some more in her pocket the next day. 
We subsisted upon this provision from Thursday till 
Saturday night, when Mrs. Mills came and conducted 
my lord to the Venetian Ambassador’s. We did not 
communicate the affair to his Excellency, but one of 
his servants concealed him in his own room till 
Wednesday, on which day the Ambassador’s coach 
and six was to go down to meet his brother. My 
lord put on a livery and went down in the retinue, 


* It bas been related of George the First, that when informed of Lord 
Nithiedale’s eecape, he remarked drily but good-naturedly, thet it was 
“ the beat thing thet 2 mun in his situation could have done.” The 
genuinenesa, however, of the aneedote is rendered somewhat questionable 
by Lady Nithisdale’s statement. 
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without the least suspicion, to Dover, where Mr. 
Mitchell (which was the name of the Ambassador's 
servant) hired a small vessel, and immediately set 
sail for Calais. The passage was so remarkably 
short, that the captain threw out a reflection, that 
the wind could not have served better if his pas- 
sengers had been flying for their lives, little think- 
ing it to be really the case. Mr. Mitchell might 
have easily returned without being suspected of be- 
ing concerned in my lord’s escape; bat my lord 
seemed inclined to have him continue with him, 
which he did, and has at present a good place under 
our young master.”* 

Shortly after his arrival in France Lord Nithis- 
dale was joined by his heroic wife. Being both of 
them Roman Catholics, they took up their abode in 
Rome, where they continued to reside till the death 
of the Earl on the 20th of March, 1744. His family 
hononrs had been extinguished by his attainder; but 
fortunately, in consequence of precautions which he 
had taken some years before embarking in the In- 
surrection of 1715, his estates were allowed to de- 
scend to his son, John Lord Maxwell.f Lady Ni- 
thisdale survived her husband five years, dying also 
at Rome, in 1749. 


% Transactions of the Bocicty of Scottish Antiquarica, vol. i, pp. 523, 


538. 

+ “ His lordship had disposed his estate to hie son, Lord Maxwell, 
98th of November, 1713, reserving his own life-rent. It was finally 
determined by the House of Lords, 2ist of January, 1723, that only his 
life-rent of his estate was forfeited.” Wood's Peerage, vol. ii. p. 321. 
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SIMON LORD LOVAT. 


His early Attachment to the House of Stuart—Assumes the Title, and 
claims the Estates, of the deceased Lord Lovat.—His Daughter insti- 
tutes legal Proceedings against her Relative—Lord Lovat's Stratagem 
to make her his Wife frustrntcd.— His atrocious Marriage with her 
Mother—Warront issued for his Arrest.— Sets the Government at 
dofiance.—Hix Flight to the Court of the Pretender.—Returus to 
Scotland ax the accredited Agent of the Stuarts.—Arrested by the 
French King for Treachery —Enters into Holy Orders to effcet his 
Release. — Joins the Socicty of Jesuits.—Returna to Scotland, and 
joins the Adherents of the House of Hanover-—Obtains undisputed 
Possession of hia Titles for his Reward.—Joins the Insurgents after 
the Battle of Preston.—His Arrcat after the Battle of Culloden.—Hir 
‘Trial and Execution. 


Tus extraordinary man, who crowned a youth of 
violence and dissipation with an old age of avarice, 
treachery, and mean cunning, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Fraser of Beanfort, by Sybilla Macleod, 
daughter of the chief of that powerful clan. He was 
born in 1668. 

Inheriting from his forefathers an ardent attach- 
ment to the House of Stuart, we have his own state- 
ment that at the early age of thirteen years he suf- 
fered imprisonment for his exertions in their cause; 
and three years afterwards we find him engaged in 
the insurrection fomented by General Buchan, with 
the object of restoring the exiled family. Not long 
afterwards, he obtained s commission in Lord Tulli- 
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bardine’s regiment, and in 1692, on the death of his 
kinsman, Hugh Lord Lovat, assumed the title and 
claimed the estates of the deceased lord, of whom he 
was the nearest, male heir. 

The late Lord Lovat had left an only daughter, 
Amelia, whose claims to the possessions and title of 
her father received the powerful support of her uncle, 
the Marquis of Athol, and accordingly, with the nid 
of his influence and advice, she entered into a legal 
contest with her young kinsman for the succession. 
The delays, however, and technicalities of the law 
accorded but ill with the violent and headstrong cha- 
racter of the Highland chieftain, and accordingly he 
resolved on obtaining a much speedier accomplish- 
ment of his purpose by a forcible union with his fair 
opponent, by which means he hoped to amalgamate 
her claims to the chieftainship and to the family estate 
with his own. The young lady, it seems, wos on the 
eve of marriage with the son of Lord Saltoun, and 
the negotiations were drawn so nearly to a close, that 
the young bridegroom was actually on his way with 
his father to the country of the Frasers in order to 
complete the alliance. They had nearly reached their 
destination, when they were suddenly seized upon by 
Lord Lovat at the head of a large body of his clan; 
and being burried to the foot of a gibbet, were com- 
pelled, by the fear of instant death, to renounce for 
ever their claims to the hand of the heiress of Lovat.* 


* Lord Lovat las himself left us an account of these transactions, 
which, as may naturally be expected from an ez-parte statement, is very 
different from that given by his contemporaries. The account in ques- 
tion will be found in the “ Memoirs of the Life of Lord Tomy” (p.43 
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In the meantime, the young lady had the good for- 
tone to effect her escape. The lawless Highlander, 
however, imagining that by a marriage with the Dow- 
ager Lady Lovat, instead of her daughter, he should 
secure, by means of her large jointure, a legal interest 
in the estate, determined on another atrocious and 
abominable act. His proposed victim was a sister 
of the Marquis of Athol, then the most powerful 
nobleman in Scotland. [eedless of consequences, he 
seized her, with a few of the most daring of his re- 
tainers, in her own house; and having, in the first 
instance, compelled a Roman Catholic priest to read 
the marriage ceremony between them, he actually 
cut open her stays with his dirk, and, with the 
assistance of his followers, tore off her clothes, and 
forced her to bed. It may be mentioned, os a fit 
sequel to this act of lawless bratality, that the mar- 
riage was consummated in the presence of his re- 
taincrs, while the bagpipes played in the next apart- 
ment to smother her screams. 

For this daring act of outrage, as also on account 
of the intrigues in which he had long been engaged 
in the cause of the Stuarts, Lord Lovat was cited 
to appear on a certain day before the High Court 
of Justiciary in Edinburgh, and a warrant was issued 
for his arrest. Confiding, however, in his own re- 
sourees,—in the fidelity of his Highland retainers,— 
and in the peculiar means of defence presented by 
-—€3,) which, though evidently of little value as a trustworthy narration, 
nevertheloss draws = most curious picture of the lawless state of the 
Highlands at that period, and places the headstrong character and violent 
possions of Lord Lovet, as drawn by himself, in no less vivid a light than 
they are drawn by his contemporaries. 
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the wild and rugged district over which he ruled, he 
determined on setting the Government at defiance. 
Letters of fire and sword were now issued egainst 
him and his clan, and a large detachment of the 
King’s forces, backed by a numerous body of the 
Marquis of Athol’s powerful clan, were marched into 
the Fraser territory. For a time they were gallantly 
and successfully resisted by Lord Lovat and his ad- 
herents, and several warm skirmishes took place 
between the opposing parties. At length, however, 
his enemies proving too powerful for him, Lord Lovat 
was compelled to fly the kingdom. He now repaired 
to the court of the exiled family at St. Germains, 
where he ingratiated himself so much with the widow 
of James the Second, as well as with the French mon- 
arch, Louis the Fourteenth, that it was decided on 
sending him back to the Highlands as an accredited 
agent to induce the chieftains to revolt,—the French 
court supplying him with a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, to assist in defraying the expenses of the pro- 
jected insurrection, and also granting him a commis- 
sion conferring on him the rank of Major-General. 
Daring and dissimulation constituted the two prin- 
cipal ingredients in the character of this extraordinary 
man. Though still plotting against the Government 
of William the Third, he so far found means to justify 
hiniself as to obtain a pardon for his former acts of 
treason, although his conviction for the violence to 
Lady Lovat still remained in force. Notwithstand- 
ing that this latter offence was punishable with 
death, he had the hardihood, on his return from the 
Highlands, not only to visit Edinburgh, but in pass- 
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ing through London on his return to France, he actu- 
ally obtained an interview with the Duke of Queens- 
berry, the royal Commissioner and Representative of 
Queen Anne in Scotland, to whom he betrayed all 
the secrets of the exiled court. Nevertheless, he had 
the audacity to return to his employers in France; 
but his double treachery being unexpectedly disco- 
vered, the French King committed him, on the 4th 
of August, 1704, to the Castle of Angouléme, and 
subsequently to the Bastile. 

During the three years that Lord Lovat remained 
a prisoner of state, he seems to have principally 
exercised his restless mind and crafty genius in 
hatching fresh treasons and anticipating new adven- 
tures. At an early period of his negotiations with 
the exiled court of St. Germains,—with the view of 
ingratiating himself with Louis the Fourteenth and 
Mary of Modena,—he had declared himself 2 convert 
to the Romish faith. This step he improved, while a 
prisoner in the Bastile, by taking holy orders, and 
having, principally by this means, obtained his re- 
lease, this singular being actually enrolled himself 
among 2 society of Jesuits, whom he had not only 
address enough to deceive by an assumption of supe- 
rior holiness, but for a time actually did duty as curé 
at St. Omer. 

The hope, however, of obtaining his pardon from 
the English Government—the ambition of securing to 
himeelf the chieftainship of the Fraser clan, and of 
the Lovat estate, as well as the prospect of em- 
ployment and adventure,—so much more congenial 
to his tastes—had never been obliterated from the 
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restless mind of the desperate outlaw, and were re- 
vived in full force by the first tidings which he 
received of the Earl of Mar having raised his 
standard in 1715. Accordingly he immediately re- 
paired to Scotland, where, says Sir Walter Scott, 
“his appearance was like one of those portentous sea- 
monsters whose gambols announce the storm.” The 
part which he took on this occasion was such as might 
have been anticipated from the consummate and un- 
blushing profligacy which had hitherto distinguished 
every act of his life. He immediately enlisted himself 
beneath the standard of the Mouse of Hanover. The 
object of his early ambition or love, the heiress of 
Lovat, had united herself’ to Mackenzie of Fraser- 
dale, who, acting as chief of his wife's clan, had sum- 
moned the Frasers to arms, and had arrayed them in 
the ranks of the Chevalier de St. George. The Fra- 
sers, almost to a man, were devoted to the couse of 
the Stuarts, but such was the implicit obedience 
which they considered due to the snale representative 
of their ancient chieftains, that Lord Lovat’s com- 
mands were no svoner communicated to them, than 
they withdrew themselves from the camp of the Earl 
of Mar, and returned to their own country. As the 
desertion of this powerful clan took place on the eve 
of the battle of Sheriffmuir, there can be no doubt 
that Lord Lovat performed a valuable service for the 
House of Hanover, which he improved, shortly after- 
wards, by the measures which he adopted for prevent- 
ing Inverness falling into the hands of the Jacobites. 
He was rewarded for these services with the command 
of a Highland regiment, and also, it is said, with a 
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considerable sum of money, besides being allowed to 
assume unquestioned the title of Lovat, and to esta- 
blish himself peaceably in the chieftainship of hie 
clan. 

From this period, till the breaking out of the in- 
surrection of 1745, Lord Lovat continued to reside 
principally among his own people in the Highlands. 
Some years, however, after the affair of 1715, the 
son of Mackenzie of Fraserdale commenced two dif- 
ferent suits against him in the law-courts of Edin- 
burgh for the recovery of the Lovat title and Fraser 
estates. The former was decided in favour of Lord 
Lovat, while in the latter case, 2 compromise took 
place between the opposing parties, by which, on pay- 
ment of a certain sum of money, Lord Lovat was 
confirmed in the undisputed possession of the pro- 
perty, and in all the rights and immunities of chief- 
tain of his clan. After his return from France in 
1715, he was twice married; first, in 1717, to a 
daughter of the Laird of Grant, by whom he had two 
sons and two daughters; and secondly to a lady of the 
name of Campbell, a relation of the powerful family 
of Argyll, whose friendship it was supposed he calcu- 
lated on securing when he contracted the marriage. 
Failing in this desired object, he vented his resent- 
ment on his unfortunate wife by confining her in one 
of his turrets at Castle Downie, where she pined for a 
considerable time, stinted even in the common neces- 
saries of wholesome food and decent raiment. It was 
entirely owing to the affectionate fearlessness of a 
female relative of Lady Lovat, who by tact and strat- 
agem obtained access to her privacy, that her relations 
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were made acquainted with the circumstances of her 
unhappy situation, and effected her emancipation. 
She obtained a separation from her brutal lord, and 
survived him many years. 

Sir Walter Scott has drawn a curious picture of the 
mode of living at Castle Downie, and of the manner 
in which Lord Lovat exercised the patriarchal power 
which he inherited from his forefathers. “ His hospi- 
tality,” says Sir Walter, “ was exuberant, yet waa re- 
gulated by means which savoured much of a paltry 
economy. His table was filled with Frasers, all of 
whom he called his cousins, but took care that the fare 
with which they were regaled was adapted, not to the 
supposed equality, but to the actual importance of his 
guests. Thus the claret did not pass below a parti- 
cular mark on the table; those who sat beneath that 
limit had some cheaper liquor, which had also its 
bounds of circulation; and the clansmen at the ex- 
tremity of the board were served with single ale. 
Still it was drunk at the table of their chief, and that 
made amends for all. Lovat had a Lowland estate, 
where he fleeced his tenants without mercy, for the 
sake of maintaining his Highland military retainers. 
He was a master of the Highland character, and 
knew how to avail himself of its peculiarities. He 
knew every one whom it was convenient for him to 
caréss; had been acquainted with his father; remem- 
bered the feats of his ancestors, and was profuse in 
his complimentary expressions of praise and fondness. 
Tf a man of substance offended Lovat, or, which was 
the same thing, if he possessed a troublesome claim 
against him, and was determined to enforce it, one 
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would have thought that ail the plagues of Egypt had 
been denounced against the obnoxious individual. 
Tfis house was burnt, his flocks driven off, his cattle 
houghed; and if the perpetrators of such outrages 
were secured, the jail of Inverness was never strong 
enough to detain them till punishment. They always 
broke prison. With persons of low rank, less cere- 
mony was used; and it was not uncommon for wit- 
nesses to appear against them for some imaginary 
crime, for which Lord Lovat’s victims suffered the 
punishment of transportation.”* 

Enjoying the favour of the Government, and hav- 
ing accomplished every legitimate object which he 
ought to have had in view, it might have been sup- 
posed that this extraordinary man, —so lately a pro- 
scribed and penniless adventurer,—would have sat 
down satisfied with his good fortune, instead of again 
embarking in the whirlpool of rebellion, or in the 
crooked policy of dissimulation and intrigue. On the 
contrary, we find him a second time an apostate to 
his cause, and plotting, heart and soul, against the 
Government which had showered on him the many 
benefits which he so little deserved. His character 
was rendered still more despicable by the life of low 
and disgusting sensuality which he notoriously led, 
and which presents s picture so degradingly profligate 
as almost to be unequalled in the annals of vice. 

At the time when Prince Charles landed in the 
Highlands of Scotland, Lord Lovat was verging to- 
wards his eightieth year. There can be no doubt 
that his secret prepossessions were in favour of the 


* « Tales of a Grandfather,” vol, iii, pp. 148, 149. 
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cause of the Stuarts, for not only did he imagine him- 
self to have been neglected by the reigning family, 
but it was the cause for which, in his earliest child- 
hood, he had been taught to believe that no sacrifice 
could be too great, and for which his forefathers had 
so often shed their dearest blood. It was natural, too, 
that the veteran chieftain, who had himself been so 
distinguished in his youth for a love of daring and 
adventure, shonld have sympathized with the fortunes 
of a young and gallant Prince, who, having lunded in 
the wild Hebrides with only seven followers, had made 
his way to the capital of Scotland, and collecting a 
devoted army in his triumphant progress, was now 
holding his gay court in the ancient palace of his 
forefathers. 

But where self-interest or aggrandisement, were con- 
cerned, it was not in the nature of Lord Lovat to be 
in the slightest degree biassed either by the calls of 
duty or the impulse of romance. His great object 
was to side with, and gain credit from, the victorious 
party, and consequently, wavering between his hopes 
and fears, his duplicity led him, at one and the same 
time, to correspond with the agents of Prince Charles 
and of the Government, and to express himself the 
devoted servant of both. In addition to other cu- 
rious evidence which has already appeared in print, 
in regard to the vacillating and ambiguous policy of 
Lord Lovat at this period, I am enabled to lay before 
the reader the following unpublished letter addressed 
by him to the Lord Advocate Craigie, in which he not 
only professes the warmest feelings of devotion to- 
wards the House of Ianover, but has the confidence 
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to demand a supply of arms and accoutrements, with 
which he promises to array his powerful clan, and to 
send them forth against “the mad and unaccountable 
gentleman” who had dared to raise his standard and 
set the Government at defiance. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that had the English Government 
complied with his demand, those very arms would 
have been turned against themselves. 


LORD LOVAT TO THE LORD ADVOCATE CRAIGIE. 


“ Beanfort, August 24th, 1746, 
“ My Lorp, 

T received the honour of your most obliging and 
kind letter, for which I give your lordship » thou- 
sand thanks. Your lordship judges right, when you 
believe that no hardship or ill-usage that I meet with 
can alter or diminish my zeal and attachment for his 
Majesty’s person and Government. I am as ready 
this day (os far as I am nble) to serve the King as 
I was in the year 1715, when I had the good fortune 
to serve the King in suppressing that great rebellion, 
more than any one of my rank in the island of 
Britain. 

“ But my clan and I have been so neglected these 
many years past, that 1 have not twelve stand of 
arms in my country; though, I thank God, I could 
bring twelve hundred good men to the field for the 
King’s service, if I had arms and other accoutrements 
for them. Therefore, my good lord, I earnestly en- 
treat, that as you wish that I wonld do good service 
to the Government on this critical occasion, you may 
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order immediately 9 thousand stand of arms to be de- 
livered' to me and my clan at Inverness, and then 
your lordship shall see that I will exert myself for 
the King’s service. Although I am infirm myself 
these three or four months past, yet I have very 
pretty gentlemen of my family, that will lead my clan 
wherever I bid them for the King’s service; and if we 
do not get those arms immediately, we will certainly 
be undone, for those madmen that are in arms with 
the Pretended Prince of Wales threaten every day to 
burn and destroy my country, if we do not rise in 
arms and join them; so that my people ery out hor- 
ridly, that they have no arms to defend themselves, 
nor no protection nor support from the Government. 
“T earnestly entreat that your lordship may con- 
sider seriously on this, for it will be an essential and 
singular loss to the Government, if my clan and kin- 
dred be destroyed, who possess the centre of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the countries most proper 
by their situation to serve the King and Government. 
“ As to my son, my lord, that you are so good as 
to mention, he is very young, and just done with his 
colleges at St. Andrew's, under the care of a relation of 
your’s, Mr. Thomas Craigic, professor of Hebrew, who 
truly I think one of the prettiest and most complete 
gentlemen that ever I conversed with in any country, 
and J think myself most happy that my son has been 
under his tutory. He assures me that he never saw 
a youth that pleased him more than my eldest son. 
He says that he is a very good scholar, and has the 
best genius for learning of any he has seen; and it is 
by Mr. Thomas Craigie’s positive advice, which he 
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will tell you when you see him, that I send my son 
immediately to Utrecht, and other places abroad, to 
complete his education. But I have many a one of 
his family now fitter to command than he is at his 
tender age; and I do assure your lordship that they 
will behave well if they are supported as they ought 
to be by the Government, and I hope your lordship 
will procure that support for them. 

“T hear that mad and unaccountable gentleman has 
set up a standard at a place called Glenfinnan, Mon- 
day last. This place is the inlet from Moidart to 
Lochabar, and I hear of none that have joined them 
as yet, but the Camerons and Mac Donalds,—and they 
are in such a remote corner, that nobody can know 
their number, or what they are doing, except those 
that are with them. 

“} humbly beg to have the honour to hear from 
your lordship in return to this; and I am, with all 
the esteem and respect imaginable, my dear lord, &c. 

“ Lovar.” 


At length the victory obtained by Charles at Prea- | 
ton decided the wavering mind of Lord Lovat; in- 
deed so overjoyed was he at receiving the unexpected 
tidings, that, forgetting for a moment his usual con- 
summate cunning, he descended into his court-yard 
at Castle Downic, flung his hat on the ground, and 
drank “success to the White Rose, and confusion to 
the White Horse and all its adherents.” But with 
the return of his allegiance to the House of Stuarts, 
the crafty old traitor forgot not for a moment the 
hazard which he ran by arraying his clan against 
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the Government; and accordingly, steering a middle 
and dastardly course, he sent forth his son, the young 
Master of Lovat, at the head of seven or eight hun- 
dred of his followers, while he himself remained qui- 
etly at home, inveighing to the Government against 
the disobedience of his son, who, he impudently af- 
firms had armed his clan against his express orders 
and to his infinite distress. To the Lord President 
he writes on the 20th of October,—“I do solemnly 
declare to your lordship, that nothing ever vexed my 
soul so much as the resolution of my son to go and 
join the Prince.” And again he writes on the 30th, 
—‘‘ Am I, my lord, the first man that has had an 
undutiful son? Or am I the first man that has made 
a good estate, and saw it destroyed in his own time 
by the foolish actings of an unnatural son, who pre- 
fers his own extravagant fancies to the solid advice of 
an affectionate old father? I have seen instances of 
this in my own time; but I never heard till now that 
the foolishness of 1 son would take away the liberty 
and life of a father, that was an honest man, and well 
inclined to the rest of mankind. But I find the 
longer a man lives, the more wonders and extraordin- 
ary things he sees.” 

Such is the language of Lord Lovat, when speaking 
of his gallant son, whose life and fortunes he so 
wantonly exposed to save his own. It is well known, 
however, that it was only in consequence of the 
threats and urgent entreatics of his unnatural father, 
that the young Master Lovat, then a student in the 
University of St. Andrew's, in his nineteenth year, 
was induced to join the standard of the Chevalier. 
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Four years after the suppression of the Insurrection, 
he received a full and free pardon, and subsequently 
entered the British army, in which he attained a high 
rank. This amiable and high-minded officer died in 
battle in the American War of Independence. 

In consequence of the dilatory policy of Lord 
Lovat, it was not till the Chevalier entered England 
that he was joined by the Frasers. During the tri- 
umphant march of the insurgents to Derby, the wily 
chieftain continued to flatter himself that his darling 
hopes were on the eve of accomplishment, and, should 
the worst happen to his heir and his clan, that he had 
at least secured to himself the safe possession of his 
life and his estates. The result, however, of the fatal 
battle of Culloden decided his fate. One of the first 
acta of the Duke of Cumberland after the action, was 
to send a body of troops to Beaufort Castle, the 
neighbouring seat of Lord Lovat, who not only pil- 
Jaged and burned his castle, but laid waste his lands, 
and carried off with them, for the use of the army, all 
the cattle and provisions which they could find in the 
district. From the top of a neighbouring mountain, 
the miserable old men is said to have witnessed the 
destruction of his property, and the flames that ray- 
aged the home of his forefathers. 

Satisfied that if he should fall into the hands of his 
enemies, his life would be the next sacrifice, Lord 
Lovat, accompanied by about sixty of his followers, 
endeavoured to effect his escape to a sea-port town, 
where he hoped to find a vessel to convey him to 
France. The path which he chose was through one 
of the wildest districts of Invernesshire; but he had 
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proceeded no great distance, when he was overtaken 
by a troop of the royal cavalry, who discovered him 
wrapped in a blanket, and hid in the hollow of an old 
tree, which grew on a little island in the middle of a 
lake. As he was too old and unwieldy either to ride 
or walk,* the soldiers constructed o kind of litter, 
resembling a cage, in which they carried him to the 
head-quarters of the army at Fort Augustus;f from 
whence he was sent by sea to London, to be at the 
disposal of the government. On the 15th of August, 
1746, he arrived at the Tower, in an open Iandau, 
drawn by six horses. As he drew near to the gloomy 
portal of that memorable fortress,—and when his eye 
caught the scaffolds which were being erected for the 
convenience of those who proposed to witness the ap- 
proaching executions of Lords Balmerino and Kil- 
marnock,—his self possession for 2 moment deserted 


* As early aa the year 1731, we find him complaining of his in~ 
creasing infirmities. To Mr. Jobn Forbes he writes,— I am much 
indisposed rince I saw you at your own house ; many marks appear to 
show the tabernacle is failing ; the teeth are gone; and now the cold 
has seized my head, that I am almost deaf with o pain in my cara. 
These are so many sounds of trumpet that call me to another world, 
for which you and I are hardly well prepared; but I have a sort of ad- 
vantage of you ; for if I can but die with a little of my old French belief, 
1 sholl get the legions of Saints to pray for me; while you will only get 
number of drunken fellows, and the innkeepers and tapister lasses of 
Tovernesy, and Mr. M¢Bean, thet holy man !"—Culloden Papers, p. 122. 

+ Yesterday I had the pleasure of secing thst old rebel, Lord Lovat, 
with his two aide-du-camp, and about sixty of hie clan, brought in here 
prisonére. He is 78 years of age, has a fine comely head to grace Tem- 
ple Bar, and his body is so large, that I imagine the doors of the Tower 
must be altered to get him in. He ean neither walk nor ride, and was 
brought in here in « horve-litter, or rather # cage, an hardened se ever.” 
—Letters from Fort Augustus, June 17, 1748, Gent’s, Mag. vol. xvi. p. 
325. 
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him. “ Ah!” he exclaimed, as he glanced on the 
long and mournful preparations, ‘ such in a few days 
will be my unhappy fate.” He soon, however, re- 
covered his composure, and on being brought into the 
Tower observed,—“ Were I not so old and infirm, you 
would find it difficult to keep me here.” Some one 
answering that they had kept much younger prisoners, 
— True,” he said, “ but they were inexperienced, 
and have not broke so many gacls as I have.” 

Lord Lovat was impeached by the House of Com- 
mons on the 11th of December, 1746, and was tried 
by his peers in Westminster Hall on the 8th of 
March, 1747. During his trial, which lasted seven 
days, his behaviour was marked by a strange mix- 
ture of courage, levity, and low humour. On the 
first day, in Westminster Hall, observing the cele- 
brated Henry Pelham at some distance, he beckoned 
him towards him ;—“ Is it worth while,” he said, “to 
make all this fuss to take off the grey head of a man 
of fourscore years old?” The same day we find him 
flying into a violent passion with one of his Highland 
retainers who had been brought as a witness against 
him; and on another day, when esked by the Lord 
High Steward if he had anything to say to Sir Ever- 
ard Falkener, who had just been examined,‘ No,” 
he replied, “ but that Iam his humble servant, and 
wish him joy of his young wife.” To Lord Ilchester, 
who sat near the bar, he observed,— Je meurs pour 
ma patrie, et ne men soucte guéres.”—— The two 
last days,” writes Horace Walpole to Sir Horace 
Mann, “he bebaved ridiculously, joking, and making 
everybody laugh even at the sentence. I did not 
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think it possible to feel so little as I did at so melan- 
choly a spectacle; but tyranny and villany, wound 
up by buffoonery, took off all edge of concern. The 
foreigners were much struck.” 

During the trial, Lord Lovat endeavoured to avail 
himself of those arts of dissimulation and low cunning 
for which he had been distinguished from his youth. 
The evidence against him, however, was far too clear 
for either talent or artifice to set it aside. A great 
number of letters were produced which had been ad- 
dressed by him to the exiled court; John Murray, of 
Broughton, secretary to the young Chevalier, and even 
some of his own domestics, appeared as witnesses 
against him, and accordingly, notwithstanding his 
great age, and an eloquent speech which he addressed 
to his peers, he was condemned to death with the usual 
formalities. He listened to the solemn sentence, not 
only with composure, but with levity; and, on being 
removed from the bar, exclaimed,—‘ Farewell my 
lords, we shall never all meet again in the same place.” 
There is a story still prevalent in Scotland, that when 
on his way to the Tower, after his condemnation, an old 
woman thrust her head into the window of the coach 
which conveyed him, and exclaimed,—“ You d—d 
old rascal, 1 begin to think you'll be hung at last.”— 
“ You d—d old ;” is said to have been the reply, 
—T begin to think I shall.” 

On the night before his execution, one of the ward- 
ers expressing his regret that the morrow should be 
“such a bad day with his lordship,”—~‘ Bad !” re- 
plied Lord Lovat; “for what? do you think I am 
afraid of an axe? It is a debt we must all pay, and 
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better in this way then by o lingering disease.” The 
same night he is said to have ate a hearty supper, and 
the following morning, having dressed himself with 
considerable care, he sat down to breakfast with the 
lieutenant of the Tower, and a few of his own friends, 
with whom he conversed with his usual cheerfulness 
and ease. ‘It would have been better,” he said, “to 
have sentenced me to be hanged, for my neck is so 
short and bent, that the executioner will be sure to 
strike me on the shoulders.” On being brought to 
the house on Tower Hill which had been prepared for 
his reception, he partook of a small piece of bread 
and some wine; on which occasion, the remarkable 
steadiness with which he conveyed the latter to his 
mouth, is said to have attracted particular observa- 
tion. Shortly afterwards, attended by 2 Roman 
Catholic priest, he proceeded to the scaffold, his great 
age and infirmities requiring the aid of two warders 
to assist him in ascending the steps. On mounting 
the fatal stage, he glanced round on the vast multi- 
tude which had collected to witness his execntion. 
“ God save us!” he said, with a sneer; “ why should 
there be such a bustle about taking off an old grey 
head from @ man who cannot get up three steps with- 
out two assistants.” 

In the case of Lord Lovat, certainly “ nothing in 
his life became him like the leaving it,” nor was there 
ever a stronger example of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that it is easier to die well than to live well. 
Notwithstanding his many vices, and the exceeding 
infamy of his character, this extraordinary man quit- 
ted the world with a dignity and composure which 
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would have done credit to an ancient Roman: there 
was nothing of bravado in his demeanour; nothing of 
levity or false taste in the unembarrassed cheerfulness 
with which he spoke of his approaching fate, and gazed 
on the frightful apparatus. ‘He died,” says Wal- 
pole, “extremely well, without passion, affectation, 
buffoonery, or timidity: his behaviour was natural 
and intrepid.” Smollett also observes,—‘‘ From the 
last scene of his life, one would have concluded that 
he had approved himself a patriot from his youth, 
and had never deviated from the paths of virtue.” 
On mounting the scaffold, he called for the execu- 
tioner, to whom he presented ten guineas, and after 
slightly jesting with him on his occupation, felt the 
edge of the axe, and told him he should be very 
angry with him if he should hack or mangle his 
shoulders. Having spent some time at his devotions, 
he quietly laid down his head on the block, and after 
a very brief delay, gave the sign for the executioner 
to strike; repeating, almost with his latest breath, the 
beautiful line of Horace, Dulce et decorum est pra 
patrid mori.” The executioner severed his head 
from his body at a single blow. 

Lord Lovat,—* the last of the martyrs,” as he was 
styled by his own party,—was executed on the 7th 
of April, 1747, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
No coronach was performed over the grave of the 
powerful chieftain, and the manner of his funeral was 
far different from that which he sketched in a very 
eloquent passage in one of his letters to the Lord 
President Forbes. “ I am resolved,” he writes, “ to 
live a peaceable subject in my own house, and do 
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nothing against the King or Government; but if I 
am attacked by the King’s guards, with his captain- 
general at their head, I will defend myself ss long as 
I have breath in me: and if I am killed here, ’tis not 
far from my burial place; and I shall have, after I 
am dead, what I always wished,—the coronach of all 
the women in my country to convey my body to my 
grave; and that was my ambition, when I was in my 
happiest situation in the world.”* His remains were 
interred, with so many others of the illustrious and 
headleas dead, in St. Peter’s Church, in the Tower. 


* Letter to the Lord President, October 29, 1745, 
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WILLIAM GORDON, VISCOUNT KENMUBE. 


Account of the Family of Gordon, Viscount Kenmure. — Lord Ken- 
mure’s disinterested Conduct in espousing the Cause of the Stuarts— 
Teken Prisoner ot Preston.—His Trial and Execution, 


WILLLM GoRDON, Viscount Kenmure, the repre- 
sentative of an ancient race, and descended from the 
celebrated Adam de Gordon who fell at Halidon Hill,* 
was already advanced in life when he engaged in the 
insurrection of 1715. Virtuous, amiable, and resolute; 
respected for his sound sense and religious principles, 
and beloved for the charity and hospitality which he 
dispensed among his neighbours ;—enjoying on ample 
estate, and surrounded by attached friends and rela- 
tives,—Lord Kenmnre, in taking up arms in the 
cause of the Stuarts, could have been influenced by 
no other motive than a strong and conscientious sense 
of duty. 

The circumstance of the gallant and unfortunate 
Kenmure joining the standard of the Chevalier, gave 
rise to one of the most spirited of the Jacobite 
songs :— 

Kenmure’s on and aws', Willie, Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie, 


Kenmure’s on and awa’ ; Success to Kenmure’s band ; 
And Kenmure’s lord's the bravest There is no heart that feats o 
lord Whig, 
‘That over Galloway saw. ‘That rides by Kenmure’s hand. 





* See Sir Walter Scott’s Preface to * Halidon Hill.” 
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There’s « rose in Kenmure's cep, 
Willic, 
‘There’s a rose in Kenmure’s cap; 
He "ll steep it red in ruddie heart's 
blude, 
Afore the battle drup. 
For Kenmure’s lads are men, 
Willie, 
For Kenmure’s leds ere men ; 
Their hearts and swords are taettle 
true, 
And thet their faes shell ken. 


They'll live and dic wi? fame, 
Willie, 
They 'll live and die wi’ fame ; 
‘And soon wi? sound of victorie 
‘Muy Kenmure's lads come hame, 
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Here's Kenmure’s health in wise, 
Willie, 
Bere’s Kenmure’s health in 
wine; 
There ne'er was « coward of Ken- 
mure’s blade, 
Nor yet o* Gordon's line. 


His ledy’s cheek was red, Willie, 
His Iady’s cheek was red; 
When she his steely jupes put 
on, 
Which smelled 0° deadlie feud, 
Here’s him that’s far awa’, Willie, 
Here’s him that's far awa’ ; 
And here’s the flower that I Jove 
best, 
The rove that ’s like the enaw. 


Lord Kenmure joined the insurgents at Moffat on 
the 12th of October 1715, and fell into the hands of 
the Government at the surrender of the Jacobite 
forces at Preston. At his trial in Westminster Hail, 
he pleaded guilty of the crime with which he was 
charged, and on being asked by the Lord High Stew- 
ard why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
him, he addressed a speech to the House, which was 
principally remarkable for its brevity. “‘ My lords,” 
he said, ‘I am truly sensible of my crime, and want 
words to express my repentance. God knows I never 
had any personal prejudice against his Majesty, nor 
was I ever accessory to any previous design against 
him. I humbly beg my noble peers and the honourable 
House of Commons to intercede with the King for 
mercy to me, that I may live to show myself the duti- 
fallest of his subjects and be the means to keep my 
wife and four small children from starving; the 
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thoughts of which, with my crime, make me the 
most unfortunate of gentlemen.” 

The greatest exertions were made to save the life of 
Lord Kenmure, but to no purpose. He suffered on the 
24th of February, 1716, on the same day and on the 
same scaffold as Lord Derwentwater. His behaviour 
to the last was calm, resolute, and resigned. Lord 
Derwentwater having been first executed, and his 
body removed from the scaffold, Lord Kenmure 
mounted the fatal stage with great firmness, attended 
by his son, a few friends, and two clergymen of the 
Church of England. “I had so little thoughts,” he 
said, “of suffering so soon, that I did not provide 
myself with o suit of black, that I might have died 
with more decency; for which I am very sorry.” He 
said but little on the scaffold, but advancing to one 
side of it, he knelt down to prayers, in which he was 
joined by several of the bystanders. Being asked if 
he had anything to say, he answered briefly in the 
negative. He mede no specch on the occasion de- 
claratory of his principles, but he was heard to pray 
audibly for the Prince in whose cause he suffored. 
On the day also preceding his death, he had addressed 
a letter to a friend, in which he disavowed the false 
principles which he had professed in his speech before 
the House of Lords, expressing his devotion to the 
Chevalier de St. George, whom he acknowledged as 
his legitimate sovereign, and adding, that he died, as 
he had ever lived, in the profession of the Protestant 
religion. 

Having concluded his devotions, Lord Kenmure 
divested himself of his coat and waistcoat without 
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betraying the least emotion, and having in the first 
instance laid down to try the block, he again rose up, 
and putting his hand in his pocket, presented the exe- 
cutioner with some money. ‘I shall give you no 
sign,” he said; ‘ but when I have lain down, you may 
do your work as you wili.” He then knelt down 
again, and having passed a few moments in inward 
devotion, he clasped bis arms round the block, and 
fitting his neck to it, the executioner, seeing his 
time, raised his axe, and with two blows severed his 
head from his body. After the head fell, the hands 
were still found clinging firmly round the block. The 
head as well as the body were placed in a coffin which 
was on the scaffold, and were then carried away in a 
hearse, which was stationed in readiness to perform 
the mournful service. 


Of the fate of the remaining individuals of rank 
and influence, who figured in the insurrection of 
1745, o passing notice is rendered necessary. 

The personal history of the Due or OnMonp, 
after the failure of his attempt to effect a rising in 
the West of England in 1715, presents, with the ex- 
ception of the striking moral which it affords of fallen 
greatness, but few features of any interest. After his 
return to France, we find him engaged for some years 
in the various intrigues which were set on foot for the 
restoration of the Stuarts. ‘‘ Having embraced that 
fatal measure,” says Archdeacon Coxe, “he was too 
honest and zealous to act like Bolingbroke, and ob- 
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tain a pardon by sacrificing his new master, or by en- 
tering into a compromise with his prosecutors.” At 
length, time and repeated disappointments seem to 
have convinced the Duke of Ormond of the fruitless- 
ness of originating or embarking in fresh intrigues. 
Neglected and almost forgotten, he spent the last 
twenty years of his long life chiefly in a melancholy 
retirement at Avignon, subsisting on a small pension 
allowed him by the court of Spain. Such was the 
closing career of this once powerful and magnificent 
nobleman, who had been the favourite alike of the 
phlegmatic William and of the gentle Anne; who had 
been viceroy of Ireland and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; who, in his youth, had distin- 
guished himself at Luxembourg, Sedgmoor, Landen 
and the Boyne; who had been one of the principal 
promoters of the great Revolution of 1688; who hed 
received the thanks of Parliament for destroying the 
Spanish galleons in the harbour of Vigo in 1702; who 
had succeeded the great Duke of Marlborough in com- 
mand of the British army in Flanders; and who, 
lastly, had once been so idolized by the people of 
England, that ‘Ormond and High Church” had been 
the watchwords of tumult and insurrection through- 
out the land! The Duke of Ormond died on the 
16th of November 1745. His remains were brought 
to England, and were interred in the family vault in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, 
on the 22nd of May, 1746. 


Tue Eart or Mar, after the suppression of the 
insurrection of 1715, had the good fortune to save his 
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head by embarking from Montrose in the same vessel 
with the Chevalier de St. George, by which means he 
made good his retreat to France. He conducted the 
affairs of the Chevalier till the beginning of the year 
1721, when he lost his master’s confidence, and re- 
tired into private life. ‘‘ The unfortunate Earl,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, was a man of fine teste; and 
in devising modes of improving Edinburgh, the capi- 
tal of Scotland, was more fortunate than he had been 
in schemes for the alteration of her Government. He 
gave the first hints for several of the modern improve- 
ments of the city.” By his attainder in 1745, Lord 
Mar lost his titles and estates. George the First, 
however, confirmed to his Countess,—Lady Frances 
Pierrepont, sister of the celebrated Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu,—the jointure on her husband’s forfeited 
estates, to which she was entitled by her marriage 
settlements. Lord Mar, who had been secretary of 
State under Queen Anne, died en exile at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1732. 


Gerorce Keira, Eari Mariscna, after the dis- 
persion of the Jacobite forces, contrived to effect 
his escape to France, and after undergoing the va- 
rious vicissitudes of an exile’s life, entered the civil 
service of the King of Prussia, by whom he was 
both honoured and beloved, and, on different occa- 
sions, was employed as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the Courts of France and Spain. He was rewarded 
by the Prussian monarch for his diplomatic services 
with the insignia of the Black Eagle, and in his old 
age had the easy appointment conferred on him of 
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Governor of the little State of Neufchatel. Mackay 
says of Earl Marischal, in middle age,“ He is very 
wild, inconstant, and passionate ; does everything by 
starts; hath abundance of flashy wit; and by rea- 
son of his quality, hath good interest in the coun- 
try. He is a thorough libertine, yet sets up mightily 
for Episcopacy; a hard drinker; a thin body; a mid- 
dle stature; ambitious of popularity; and is forty- 
five years old.” This picture, which can scarcely 
be regarded as a pleasing one, is widely different 
from that which Rousseau draws of Earl Marischal 
in his Confessions, when the latter was in the even- 
ing of life. ‘ He used,” says Rousseau, “to call 
me his child, and I called him my father. When 
first I beheld this venerable man, my first feeling 
was to grieve over his sunken and wasted frame; but 
when I raised my eyes on his noble features, so full 
of fire, and so expressive of truth, I was struck with 
admiration. Though a wise man, my Lord Marischal 
is not without defects. With the most penetrating 
glance, with the nicest judgment, with the deepest 
knowledge of mankind, he yet is sometimes misled 
by prejudices, and can never be disabused of them. 
There is something strange and wayward in his turn 
of mind. He appears to forget the persons he sees 
every day, and remembers them at the moment when 
they least expect it; his attentions appear unseason- 
able, and his presents capricious. He gives or sends 
away on the spur of the moment whatever strikes his 
fancy, whether of value or whether a trifle. A young 
Genevese, who wished to enter the service of the 
King of Prussia, being one day introduced to him, 
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my lord gave him, instead of a letter, a small satchel 
full of peas, which he desired him to deliver to his 
Majesty. On receiving this singular recommenda- 
tion, the King immediately granted a commission 
to the bearer. These high intellects have between 
them a secret language which common minds can 
never understand. Such little eccentricities, like 
the caprices of a pretty woman, rendered the society 
of my Lord Marischal only the more interesting, 
and never warped in his mind either the feelings 
or the duties of friendship.” Earl Marischal, having 
obtained his pardon from the English Government, 
paid a visit to England in 1750, but after the ab- 
sence of only a few months, he returned to Berlin, 
where be died in 1751. The celebrated Marshal Keith, 
(who also fought in the ranks of the Stuarts at the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, and who closed a long life of 
glory at the unfortunate battle of Hochkirchen in 
1758,) was the younger brother of Earl Marischal. 


Ropert Dazier, Eart of CaRNwaTs, is described 
by Patten as a nobleman distinguished by his affu- 
bility to his inferiors, by his sweetness of temper, 
and the ease and facility with which he delivered 
himself in conversation. Though a devoted adherent 
of the Stuarts, he was nevertheless a sincere believer 
in the Protestant faith. He surrendered himeelf 
at Preston, and having pleaded guilty to the crime 
of high treason at his trial in Westminster Hall, he 
was sentenced to be executed. With some difficulty 
his life was spared, and after having been respited 
from time to time, he was at length released from 
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prison by the Act of Grace in 1717. The world 
seems to have been of opinion that the unfortunate 
nobleman had purchased a prolonged existence at 
the expense of his honour. Deprived by his attainder 
of his honours and estates, he is said to have worn 
out his life in an unenviable retirement, alike avoided 
by his friends and despised by his enemies. His 
position was the more pitiable, inasmuch as he was 
the father of numerous children, to whom he is said 
to have been tenderly attached, and whom his im- 
prudence had reduced to @ state of comparative 
poverty. Lord Carnwath died about the year 1726. 


Gzorce Seton, Eart of WINTOUN, who was also 
sentenced to death for his share in the insurrection, 
is said to have been partially affected with insanity. 
If such, however, was the case, it was scarcely re- 
concileable either with his conduct during a very 
trying period, with the ingenuity which he displayed 
in conducting his defence, or with the cleverness with 
which he subsequently effected his escape from the 
Tower. At the period when he engaged in the 
insurrection he was only in his twenty-fifth year. 
Previous to this period, among other eccentricities, 
he had lived for a long time as a bellows-blower and 
assistant to a blacksmith in France, without hold- 
ing the slightest communication with his family or 
friends,—-a mode of existence which, during the 
campaign of 1715, enabled him to amuse his as- 
sociates with many curious stories of his wanderings 
and his adventures in low life. Unlike his com- 
panions in misfortune, he declined appealing to the 
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throne for mercy, and stubbornly refused to sanc- 
tion any appeal made to the Government on his 
behalf. Partly by inducing his attendants to con- 
nive at his escape, and partly by the ingenuity with 
which he contrived to saw the bars of his prison, he 
effected his escape from the Tower, and subsequently 
found means to reach the Continent. “He ended 
his motley life at Rome,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“and with him terminated the long and illustrious 
line of Seton, whose male descendants have, by in- 
termarriage, come to represent the great houses of 
Gordon, Aboyne, and Eglinton.” Lord Wintoun 
died in 1749, at the age of fifty-nine. His estates 
were forfeited by his attainder, and have since passed 
throngh several hands. 


WILLiaM Wipprinctox, Lorp WIDDRINGTON, was 
descended. from an ancient family in Northumberland, 
and was great-grandson of that Lord Widdrington 
who fell gallantly in the cause of Charles the First 
at Wigan Lane, and whom Lord Clarendon has 
immortalized as “ one of the most goodly persons of 
that age.” Of his great-grandson, however, Patten 
has left us a far less favourable account. “I never,” 
he says, “‘ could discover anything like boldness or 
bravery in him.” Lord Widdrington was taken 
prisoner at Preston; he pleaded guilty to the indict- 
ment charging him with high treason, and, together 
with his two brothers, who had also been engaged 
in the insurrection, was sentenced to death on the 
7th of July 1716. The next year he was discharged 
from prison under the Act of Grace, but his honours 
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and estate remained forfeited by his attainder. Lord 
Widdrington died at Bath, in comparative poverty, 
in 1748. 


Wittuam Murray, Lorp Narmy, although the 
father of twelve children, and with every induce- 
ment to remain a peaceful citizen ander the exist- 
ing government, was nevertheless rash enough to 
risk his life and fortune in the futal enterprise of 
1715. He resisted the importunitics of his wife, 
who earnestly conjured him to remain at home, and 
on parting from her at the head of his followers to 
join the standard of the Chevalier, he observed 
playfully,—* I hope shortly to sce you a Countess.” 
Lord Nairn distinguished himself on several occa- 
sions during the insurrection by his personal gnl- 
lantry, but falling into the hands of the Government, 
he was hurried to London, and when impeached for 
high treason, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 
death. When asked why judgment shonld not be 
passed on him, he pleaded the cause of his wife and 
twelve children, and threw himself entirely on the 
King’s mercy. There seems at first to have been 
no intention to remit his sentence. A petition which 
he addressed to the King was thought undeserving 
of an answer, and when Lady Nairn, in an agony 
of grief and suspense, threw herself at his Majesty's 
feet as he passed through the royal apartments at 
St. James’s, he is said to have repulsed her with a 
rough and positive refusal. The boon, however, 
which was refused te the wife, was granted to more 
powerful intercession; and Lord Nairn, shorn of his 
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honours and estate, received, in the first instance, a 
respite, and was subsequently released. During the 
remainder of his life, he is said to have unceasingly 
regretted having been false to his principles, and to 
have -constantly charged himself with meanness and 
cowardice in suing for mercy to a Prince whom his 
conscience assured him was a usurper. 


Tuomas Forster, Esq., who was entrusted by the 
Chevalier with the command of the insurgent forces 
in England, was member of Parliament for the 
county of Northumberland, and a person of consider- 
able influence in the North of England. As regards 
his qualifications as a general, or even as a daring 
adventurer, it is sufficient to remark that he possessed 
neither the experience, the judgment, nor the energy 
to enable him to fill with credit the dangerous post 
which was assigned to him. After his surrender at 
Preston, he was led on horseback to London with his 
associates in misfortune, each prisoner having a 
trooper riding beside him, who guided his horse with 
a halter. “On reaching Barnet,” says Mr. Foster's 
chaplain, the Reverend Robert Patten, “ we were all 
pinioned, more for distinction than pain.” To the 
last, Forster appears to have flattered himself with 
the pleasing conviction, that he and his companions 
in adversity would be rescued by a Tory mob, These 
hopes, however, were destined to be miserably disap- 
pointed. On his approach to London, the news 
reached him that three of his Jacobite associates had 
been executed the day before, and that “their quar- 
ters were then in a box hard by, in order to be set 
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upon the gates.” This,” says Patten, ‘ spoiled his 
stomach, so that he could not eat with his then un- 
happy companions.” On his arrival in London he was 
committed to Newgate, from whence, by means of 
false keys, he contrived to effect his escape on the 
10th of April, three days before his intended trial. 
Relays of horses had previously been stationed in 
readiness for him in the direction of the coast, by 
which means he reached the town of Rochford in 
Essex, where a vessel was waiting for him, which 
conveyed him to France. Ilis death took place at 
Paris about the year 1734. 


Of the persons of inferior rank who fell into the 
hands of the Government, about five handred were 
committed to Chester Castle, and many more were 
confined at Liverpool and Carlisle.* Of these indi- 
viduals, about a thousand petitioned for transporta- 
tion; ® great number were tried and found guilty, 
but twenty-two only were executed in Lancashire, 
and fonr or five were hung, drawn, and quartered at 
Tyburn, according to their sentence. Among the 


© Bishop Nicholson writcs to Archbishop Wake, from Carlisle, Sept, 
13, 1716 —* The Castle, where the prisoners arc ludged, ie a moist and 
unwholesome plece ; and our garrison is so thin, that the commandant is 
forced, for security, to crowd them all into three rooms, Then the 
preatest part of them sleep upon bare straw. For though they arc gene- 
rally desirous and sufficiently able to hire beds, the townsmen are loath 
to let their goods be carricd into a place where they are aure to rot, In 
this miserable state have most of these mad creatures been for four or 
five days past ; several roaring in fite of the gout or gravel. Nor can I 
see any appearnnce of their being relieved. These complaints are very 
uneasy to me.” —Eilir’s Original Letters, vol. iii. p. 167, Lst series. 

Le 
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latter was the Reverend William Paul, of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, who, on the scaffold, exhorted 
the people to return to their allegiance to their right- 
ful sovereign, King George, at the same time profess- 
ing himself a true and sincere member of the Church 
of England, but opposed to the revolution-schismatic 
church, whose bishops had abandoned their king, and 
shamefully given up their ecclesiastical rights, by 
submitting to the unlawful, invalid, lay deprivations 
authorized by the Prince of Orange. 

In addition to the executions already enumerated, 
four officers, Major Nairn, Captain Philip Lockhart, 
brother of Lockhart of Carnwath, Captain Shafto, 
and Ensign Dalziel, brother of the Earl of Carnwath, 
were tricd by court-martial as deserters, and shot. 
Charles Radcliffe, brother of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, escaped from Newgate on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1715; and on the 10th of May, Brigadier Mac 
Intosh, Robert Hepburn of Keith, and thirteen others, 
also contrived to effect their escape. Having found 
means to rid themselves of their irons, they crept 
down stairs at eleven o'clock at night, and concealed 
themselves close to the door of the jail, where they 
remained till it was opened to admit a servant, when 
they knocked down the jailer and rushed into the 
street. A few of the party, not knowing whither 
to betake themselves, were afterwards recaptured.* 

* * Robert Hepbum, of Keith,” says Sir Walter Scott, had pinioned 
the arms of the turnkey by an effort of strength, and effected his escape 
into the open street without purmuit. But he was at loss whither to 
fly, or where to find a friendly place of refuge, His wife and family 
were, he knew, in London ; but how, in that great city, was he to dis 
cover them, especially as they most probably were residing there under 
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“Tf we consider the object of the rebels,” soys Lord 
John Russell, “the blood which they spilt in their 
enterprise, and the necessity of securing the kingdom 
by some examples of severity from further distarb- 
ance, we shall probably be of opinion, that as much 
merey was shown as was consistent with the safety of 
the established government, and the vindication of 
the rights of the people."* 

In Scotland, the partizans of the Chevalier de St. 
George were more fortunate thau their brethren in 
arms who surrendered at Preston. We have already 
seen that the Earl Marischal, the Earls of Mar and 
Melfort, and Lord Drummond, had contrived to es 
cape to the Continent. The same good fortune at- 
tended the Marquis of Tullibardinc, the Earls of 
Southesk and Seaforth, Lord Tynemouth, Sir Donald 
Mac Donald, and others of the Highland chieftains. 
After skulking for some time in the mountains, the 
majority of them pussed to Skye, Lewis, and other of 
the Western Isles, where they remained concealed till 
they obtained vessels to carry them to France. 


feigned numcs 1 While he was agitated by this uncertainty, and fearful 
of making the Ieast inquiry, even had be known in what worily to express 
it, he eaw at a window in the street an ancient piece of plate, called the 
Keith Tankard, which had long belonged to his family. He iintnedintely 
conceived that his wife and children inust be inbubitants of the lodgings, 
and entering without asking questions, wus received in their ums, 
‘They knew of his purpose of eseapo, and tock lodgings us near the jail 
as they could, that they might afford him immediate refuge ; but dared 
not give him any hint where they were, otherwise than by wetting the 
well-known flagon where it might, by guod fortune, catch his eye. He 
escaped to Franee.”—Tules of a Grandfather, vol. ifi. pp. 100, 101. 

* History of the Principal Siatcs of Europe, from the Ponca of 
Utrecht, vol. ii. p. 46. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Birth and youthfal History of the Prince.—Serves under Noailles at 
‘Dettingen—Hopes und Expectations of the Jacobites from his Cha- 
racter.—Joins the Eapedition under Marshsl Saxe—Dispersion of 
the French Fleet, and Diseppointment of the Prince's Hopes. His 
Lctter to his Father on the eve of his Departure for Scotland. 


Cuargizs Epwarp Louis Pamir Casi Sruart, 
commonly called “ the Young Pretender,” was the 
eldest son of Prince James Frederick, by Clemen- 
tina Maria, daughter of Prince Sobieski, eldest son of 
John, King of Poland. He was born at Rome on the 
20th of December, 1720, and continued to reside prin- 
cipally in the Papal dominions, till the day on which 
he departed on his memorable expedition into Scot- 
lend. Of the history of his childhood but little is 
known. It is certain, however, that at a very early 
age he gave high promise of future excellence, and 
that the reports which continued to reach England of 
his enterprising character and generous disposition, 
were such as to revive the most sanguine expectations 
among the adherents of the Stuarts, and to excite a 
corresponding degree of apprehension in the minds of 
the English Ministry. 

Charles was only in his fifteenth year, when he was 
sent by his father to serve under the celebrated Duke 
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of Berwick at the siege of Gaeta. His conduct dur- 
ing the siege, his contempt of danger, and the 
quickness and intelligence with which he learned the 
duties of a soldier,— procured him the highest en- 
comiums from all quarters. On the 7th of August, 
1734, the Duke of Berwick writes from Gaeta to the 
Duke of Fitzjames,— Just on the Prince’s arrival, I 
conducted him to the trenches, where he showed not 
the least surprise at the enemy’s fire, even when the 
balls were hissing about his ears. I was relieved the 
following day from the trenches, and as the house I 
lodged in was very much exposed, the enemy dis- 
charged, at once, five pieces of cannon against it, 
which made me move my quarters. The Prince ar- 
riving a moment after, would, at any rate, go into the 
house, though I did all I could to dissuade him from 
it, by representing to him the danger he was exposing 
himself to; yct he staid in it a very considerable time, 
with an undisturbed countenance, though the walls 
had been pierced through with the cannon-balls. In 
a word, this Prince discovers, that in great Princes, 
whom Nature has marked out for heroes, valour does 
not wait the number of years. I am now—blessed be 
God for it!—rid of all my uneasiness, and joyfully in- 
dulge myself in the pleasure of seeing the Prince 
adored by officers and soldiers. His manner and con- 
versation are really bewitching. We set out for Na- 
ples in a day or two, where I am pretty certain his 
Royal Highness will charm the Neapolitans, as much 
as he has done our troops.” From such a person as 
the Duke of Berwick this was indeed valuable praise. 
Charles continued to serve under the Duke, till the 
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lamented death of the latter, a few months afterwards, 
at the siege of Philipsburg. 

Peace having been concluded between France and 
the Empire in the following year, Charles had no other 
opportunity of distinguishing himself in arms till the 
breaking out of the war between England and France 
in 1743, when he joined the French army under the 
Duc de Noailles. He was present at the battle of 
Dettingen, which was fought in that year; on which 
occasion he is said to have highly distinguished him- 
self by his personal gallantry, being one of the fore- 
most to charge the enemy and one of the lest to re- 
treat. 

It has been asserted that the education of the 
young Lrince was purposely neglected by his tutor, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, whom the English government 
found means to retain in their pay. This may pos- 
sibly have been one of those deep-laid schemes of Sir 
Robert Walpole—one of those acts of watchful policy 
and careful foresight, by which he preserved the s0- 
vereignty of these realms to the House of Hanover, 
at the period when it was constantly threatened with 
destruction from foreign intrigues and domestic dis- 
content. A similar story is related of the boyhood of 
William the Third, for whom the celebrated Pen- 
sionary, John De Witt, is said to have provided a 
tutor of mean abilities, in order to depress and keep 
in the background the intellectual energies of the 
fature champion of Protestantism and liberty in 
Europe. Probably, however, neither in the case of 
William the Third, nor in that of Prince Charles 
Edward, had the story much foundation in fact. 
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Owing to the supineness of the Chevalier de St. 
George, commonly called the Old Pretender, and 
to his increasing age and infirmities, the English 
and Scottish Jacobites had long ceased to expect 
the immediate realization of their darling hopes in 
the restoration of the House of Stuart to the throne of 
these kingdoms. As the young Prince, however, pro- 
gressed towards manhood, these hopes were once more 
enthusiastically revived; and about the year 1740, 
secret associations had begun to be formed among 
persons of rank and influence in the Ilighlunds, who 
waited only for the certainty of succour from France 
or Spain, and the appearance of the young l’rinee 
on their shores, to rush into open insurrection, and 
to devote their lives and fortunes to the cause of 
their legitimate sovereign. 

To imaginations, indeed, less heated with feelings 
of deep and devotional loyalty than those of the 
Highland chieftains, the time appeared to be far 
from distant, when the grandson of Churles the First 
might be anointed on the throne of his ancestors 
at Westminster, or hold his peuceful levees at St. 
James's or Whitehall.* The signs of the times 


* Though for a time we sce Whitchull 
With cobwebs hanging on the wall, 
Instead of gold and silver bright, 
That glanced with splendour day sud night,— 
With rich perfume 
In every room, 
‘That did delight that princely train,— 
‘These again shall be, 
‘When the time we see, 
That the King shall enjoy his own eguin. 
Jucobite Song. 
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(at that particular period, at least, when Charles 
received his famous invitation from the Court of 
France to join the force under Marshal Saxe, in- 
tended for the invasion of England,) certainly held 
out a fair promise of success. An influential por- 
tion of the English nobility and gentry, at the head 
of whom was the Premier Duke, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, were known to be thoroughly disgusted with 
the reigning dynasty, and though reluctant to risk 
their lives and fortunes without a tolerable certainty 
of success, were nevertheless secretly prepossessed in 
favour of the Stuarts. The great majority of the 
Highland chieftains were enthusiastically devoted to 
their cause; several of the most influential of the 
Lowland gentry were known to be well-inclined to- 
wards the exiled family; while Ireland was certain 
to embark in a cause of which the watch-words were 
Papal supremacy and legitimate right. 

There were many other circumstances which tended 
to arouse the dormant hopes and expectations of 
the Jacobites. England was at this period engaged 
in a war with Spain, and it was anticipated, with 
good reason, that France also would speedily be num- 
bered among her enemies. The elevation of Car- 
dinal de Tencin to the supreme power in France; 
the well-known enterprising character of that am- 
bitious churchman; his regard for the members of 
the exiled family, and more especially the personal 
obligation which he was under to the Chevalier de 
St. George, whose interest had advanced him to the 
purple, rendered it far from improbable that he would 
phinge his country into a war with her hereditary 
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enemy; in which case he could scarcely fail to take 
advantage of the divided state of public opinion in 
England, and, by adopting the cause of the Stuarts, 
have seized favourable opportunity of making a de- 
scent upon her shores. George the Second, moreover, 
was at this period in the zenith of his unpopularity; 
and not only did there prevail throughout Eng- 
land a vast amount of distress and misery, which was 
ingeniously exaggerated by party writers, but the 
undue preference which had long been shown, both 
by the King and his father, to the interests of their 
native and petty Electorate over those of Eng- 
land, had long excited universal indignation and dis- 
gust. ‘No Hanoverian King!” had become the fre- 
quent toast, not only of the Jacobites, but of many 
who had formerly been well affected towards the exist- 
ing government; and the very term of “ Hanoverian” 
is said to have become @ bye-word of insult and re- 
proach. 7 

It was at this crisis that, in the summer of 1743, 
Prince Charles, then in his twenty-fourth year, re- 
ceived o secret invitation from the Court of France 
to join the expedition under the famous Marshal 
Saxe, which was intended for the invasion of Eng- 
land. Never, perhaps, was such an invitation of- 
fered to one so peculiarly situated, and never, under 
any circumstances, perhaps, was it more cordially 
accepted. Warmed with the gencrous enthusiasm of 
youth, and embarking in what he believed to be « 
rightful and a righteous cause, he panted to set his foot 
on the land of his ancestors, and, by his own sword 
and his own energies, to replace his father on 2 
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throne which had been the heir-loom of his family 
for many hundred years, and of which all the laws 
of legitimacy assured him that they had been wrong- 
fully deprived. The child of circumstance and of 
education, he could be expected to acknowledge 
neither the principles nor the laws which had de- 
prived him of, and still excluded him from, his pa- 
trimony. From infancy he had been sedulously 
taught to regard the reigning sovereign, George the 
Second, as the usurper of his father’s throne, and 
he could scarcely regard as otherwise than false, mis- 
chievous, and heretical, those civil and religious 
principles which had deprived his family of their 
birthright and driven them into exile. Educated in 
the most exalted notions of the royal prerogative; 
firmly and conscientiously convinced of the righteous- 
ness of his own cause; eccustomed from his infancy 
to listen to arguments of sweet and poisonous fal- 
lacy —we cannot attribute it to him as a crime 
that he should have fearlessly and gallantly embarked 
in a cause which he firmly and devoutly believed to 
be one of religion and of right. 

When we remember, indeed, the circumstances of 
his education;—that he had been confided to the 
charge of priests and bigots; and, moreover, that he 
had been nursed in the lap of luxury, and accus- 
tomed to the enervating pleasures and habits of a 
soft and luxurious climate—we can only wonder 
that there should have been generated in such a 
quarter those powers of endurance and that spirit to 
act,—those kindly and generous feelings, and those 
clear and excellent abilities, which distinguished the 
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gallant and warm-hearted Prince in the early period 
of his career, and which were displayed by him un- 
der circumstances of difficulty and danger, such os 
it bas been the lot of few besides himself to en- 
counter. Lord Mahon, speaking of the cloud which 
overshadowed the Prince’s character in later years, 
observes :—‘‘ But not suck was the Charles Stuart 
of 1745! Not such was the gallnnt Prince, full 
of youth, of hope, of courage, who, landing with 
seven men in the wilds of Moidart, could rally a 
kingdom round his banner, and scatter his foes be- 
fore him at Preston and at Selkirk! Not such was 
the gay and courtly host of Tolyrood! Not such 
was he whose endurance of fatigue and eagerness 
for battle shone pre-eminent, even amongst High- 
land chiefs; while fairer critics proclaimed him the 
most winning in conversation, the most graceful in 
the dance! Can we think lowly of one who could 
acquire such unbounded popularity in so few months, 
and over so noble a nation as the Scots; who could 
so deeply stamp his image on their hearts, that, even 
thirty or forty years after his departure, his name, 
as we are told, always awakened the most ardent 
praises from all who had known him—the most 
rugged hearts were seen to melt at his remembrance 
—and tears to steal down the furrowed cheeks of the 
veteran? Let us, then, without denying the faults 
of his character, or extenuating the degradation of 
his age, do justice to the lustre of his manhood.” * 
On the 9th day of January, 1744, the Prince took 
an affectionate leave of his father, and departed secretly 


+ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. iii. p. 245. 
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from Rome with the intention of joining the expe- 
dition under Marshal Saxe. ‘‘I trust, by the aid of 
God,” were his parting words to his father, “ that 
I shall soon be able to lay three crowns at your 
Majesty’s feet.” The old Chevalier seems to have 
been much affected at their separation. ‘“ Be careful 
of yourself,” he replied, “ my dear boy, for I would 
not lose you for all the crowns in the world!” 

As the English Government had received informa- 
tion of the Prince’s intended movements, and, more- 
over, as the King of Sardinia had given orders on land, 
and Admiral Mathews had received directions at sea, 
to intercept his person, it was necessary that his de- 
parture from Rome should be conducted with the 
utmost secrecy. Ilaving been furnished with the ne- 
cessery passports by Cardinal Aquaviva, he gave 
ont that he was proceeding on a hunting expedition; 
and having subsequently disguised himself as a Spa- 
nish courier, he travelled post, attended only by one 
servant, through Tuscany and Genoa to Savona. 
Here he embarked on board a small ship, and sailing 
boldly through the British fleet, arrived in safety at 
Antibes, whence he rode post to Paris. 

After a short stay in the French capital, during 
which he was not even admitted to the Royal pre- 
sence, he set off in disguise for the coast of Picardy, 
and subsequently took up his abode at Gravelines, 
where, under the name of the Chevalier Douglas, he 
Tesided in the strictest privacy during the summer 
of 1744,* and where for the first time the shores of 
England met his view. The time which he was 

* Bome's Hust, of the Rebellion of 1745, p. 33. 
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compelled to pass at this place, expecting daily and 
anxiously the arrival of the French squadrons from 
Brest and Rochefort, seems to have been extremely 
irksome to the young adventurer. “ The situation 
J am in,” he writes to his father, ‘is very particular, 
for nobody knows where I am, or what is become 
of me; so that I am entirely buried as to the public, 
and cannot but say that it is a very great constraint 
upon me, for I am obliged very often not to stir out 
of my room for fear of somebody’s noting my face. 
I very often think that you would laugh very heartily, 
if you saw me going about with o single servant, 
buying fish and other things, and squabbling for 
@ penny more or less!” And again he writes,— 
“ Everybody is wondering where the Prince is: some 
put him in one place, and some in another, but no- 
body knows where he is really; and sometimes he is 
told news of himself to his face, which is very di- 
verting.” 

The circumstances which led to the failure of 
the French expedition against England, and to the 
consequent destruction of the Prince’s hopes, may 
be related in a few words. Admiral Roquefeuille, 
with the French fleet, having sailed up the Bri- 
tish Channel, arid finding, on his arrival at Spit- 
head, that there was no force to oppose him, had 
written in the most pressing manner to Marshal Saxe, 
who had assembled his troops at Dunkirk, urging 
him to embark them immediately on board the trans- 
ports, and at once make a descent on the shores of 
England. The advice was promptly followed by the 
Marshal, who instantly hurried seven thousand men 
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on board the first transports, and embarked himself 
with the Prince on board his own ship. Another 
body of cight thousand men had orders to follow as 
specdily as possible; and, as the Isle of Thanet and 
the coast of Kent were at this period entirely unpro- 
tected by any naval or military force, the con- 
sternation which prevailed throughout England may 
be more readily imagined than described. 

In the mean time Admiral Roquefeuille had pro- 
ceeded off Dungeness, where he fell in with the Bri- 
tish fleet under Sir John Norris. As the foree under 
the commund of this officer was vastly superior to 
that of the French, it was the policy as well os the 
duty of the English Admiral to compel them to an 
immediate engagement, by which means he might 
have performed a most important service for his 
country ut one of the most critical periods in her 
annals. For some reason, however, he chose to de- 
lay the atiack till the next morning, when it was 
diteovered that the French had wisely wade their 
retreat towards their own shores. Fortunately, before 
hey could reach their harbours in safety, they were 
overtuken by a violent tempest, from which they 
sustained great damage. The same storm, also, blow- 
ing directly on Dunkirk, drove back the French trans- 
ports with great violence towards their own coast; 
destroying some of them, and effecting incalculable 
injury to many of the others, A disaster so for- 
mideble in its effects was not to be easily remedied; 
and so disheartened were the French government, that 
they determined on abandoning the expedition al- 
together. The French troops were drafted from Dun- 
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kirk, and Marshal Saxe appointed to the command of 
the army in Flanders, 

The Prince’s mortification at these untoward cir- 
cumstances may be readily imagined. Hope, how- 
ever, never deserted him; and so confident was he in 
his own energies and in the affectionate devotedness 
of his adherents in Scotland, that he even seriously 
proposed to Earl Marischal to set sail there in 
herring-boat, and place himself at their head. Pre- 
vented, by the strenuous opposition of the Earl, from 
putting this rash scheme into execution, he formed 
another of entering the French army and serving in 
its ranks, in which he was also thwarted by the 
kindly remonstrances of the Earl, who very forcibly 
argued with him on the injury which he would entail 
on his canse in England, by fighting against his own 
countrymen. 

During the greater portion of the sixteen months 
which elapsed between the failure of the expedition 
under Marshal Saxe till the Prince's actual depar- 
ture for Scotland, Charles, by the advice of his 
father, resided in the strictest retirement in the 
neighbourhood of Paris and in other parts of France. 
In one of his letters to his father, in June 1744, he 
speaks of his seclusion as being that of a hermit; 
and again he writes to him, on the 8rd of January 
1745,—“ This I do not regret in the least, as long 
as I think it of service to our cause: I would put 
myself in a tab, like Diogenes, if necessary.” His 
time appears to have been principally occupied in 
maturing his favourite scheme of making a descent 
on the Highlands; in raising money for the purchase 
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of arms and ammunition; in carrying on a eorre~ 
spondence with the principal Highland chieftains; and 
in addressing importunate but vain appeals to the 
French Government to aid and abet him in the design 
he had in view. With the exception of some empty 
professions of good will, and occasionally an insignifi- 
cant sum to meet his personal necessities, he met with 
neither encouragement nor succour from the French 
Court. Neither were the tidings which he received 
from his friends in the Highlands of a much more 
encouraging nature. They were ready, they assured 
him, in the event of a fair prospect of success, to 
risk their lives and fortunes in his cause; but they 
added, that unless he landed in Scotland accompanied 
with a foree of six thousand troops, and with at least 
ten thousand stand of arms, it would be useless, and, 
indeed, fatal to make any attempt on his behalf. In 
their letters to him, the Highland chieftains, with 
the single exception of the young Duke of Perth, 
expressed their strong and decided opinion that he 
should abandon the enterprise till a more fitting op- 
portunity; and they even stationed one of their own 
body, Murray of Broughton, on the Highland coast, 
in order to intercept the Prince’s progresa, and to 
implore him to effect a timely retreat. 

‘When we consider the cold treatment which Charles 
continued to experience from the French Court;— 
the apparent lukewarmness of his friends in Scot- 
land; the great difficulty which he found in raising 
Toney; and the annoyance to which he was con- 
atantly subjected from the petty intrigues which di- 
vided his own immediate followers, we cannot but 
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wonder that his spirit was not entirely broken, and 
that the enterprise was not ebandoned by him in its 
very birth. To his father he writes, on the 16th of 
January, 1745,—‘ I own one must have & great stock 
of patience to bear all the ill-usage I have from the 
French Court, and the fracasseries of ovr own 
people. But my patience will never fail in either, 
there being no other part to take.” He clung, in- 
deed, to his early and fond conviction, that he had 
only to raise his stundard in the Highlands to ensure 
success to his cause, and that all that was wanting 
besides was a sufficient quantity of urms with which 
to array the devoted and hardy mountainecrs, He 
writes to his father, on the 7th of March,—‘ 1 wish you 
would pawn all my jewels, for, on his side of the water, 
T should wear them with a very sore heart, thinking 
that there might be @ better use for them; sv that, in 
an urgent necessity, 1 may have 2 sum which may be 
of use to the cause.” And again, after saying that 
he would pawn even his shirt for moncy,—‘ It is 
but for such uses,” he writes, “that 1 shall ever 
trouble you with requests for money ; it will never be 
for plate or fine clothes, but for arms and ammuni- 
tion, or other things which tend to what 1 am come 
about to this country.” 

At length the war with France, which had nearly 
drained England of troops, and more especially the 
success which had attended the French arms at Fon- 
tenoy, fixed the determination of the Prince, and ho 
decided on setting out at once on his hazardous expe- 
dition. From one Waters, a banker at Paris, he had 


obtained a loan of 120,000 livres, with which he pur- 
uz 
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chased twenty small field-pieces, 1800 broad-swords, 
1500 fusees, and an adequate quantity of powder, 
balls, and flints. He also carried with him a sum of 
money amounting to about four thousand louis d’ors. 
One Walsh, a merchant of Nantes, agreed to carry 
him over to Scotland in a fast brig of eighteen guns, 
called the “ Doutelle,” which he had fitted ont to 
craize against the British trade; and, moreover, 
though in an underhand and indirect manner, the 
French Government assisted him with the escort of 
the “Elizabeth,” a French ship of war mounting 
sixty-eight guns, whose ostensible instructions were 
to cruize on the coast of Scotland, but the captain of 
which, there can be no doubt, had been furnished 
with secret orders to assist the Prince in his enter- 
prise, so long as he was enabled to do so without 
compromising the French Government. 

On the 12th of June 1745, twelve days before he 
embarked for Scotland, the Prince addressed a re- 
markable Ietter to his father, a few extracts from 
which may not be unacceptable to the reader :— 

“I believe your Majesty little expected a courier 
at this time, and much less from me, to tell you a 
thing that will be a great surprise to you. I have 
been, above six months ago, invited by our friends to 
go to Scotland, and to carry what money and arms I 
could conveniently get; this being, they are fully 
persuaded, the only way of restoring you to the 
Crown, and them to their liberties. 

“ After such scandalous usage as I have received 
from the French Court, had I not given my word to 
do so, or got so many encouragements from time to 
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time as I have had, I should have been obliged, in 
honour and for my own reputation, to have flung 
myself into the arms of my friends, and die with 
them, rather than live longer in such a miserable way 
here, or be obliged to return to Rome, which would 
be just giving up all hopes. I cannot but mention a 
parable here, which is—a horse that is to be sold, if 
spurred does not skip, or show some sign of life, no- 
body would come to have him even for nothing; just 
s0 my friends would care very little to have me, if 
after such usage, which all the world is sensible of, I 
should not show that I have life in me. Your Ma- 
jesty cannot disapprove a son's following the example 
of his father. You yourself did the like in the yoar 
~15; but the circumstances, indeed, are now very 
different, by being much more encouraging, there 
being a certainty of succeeding with the least help. 

“T have been obliged to steal off, without letting 
the King of France so much as suspect it; for 
which J make a proper excuse in ‘my letter to him 
by saying, it was a great mortification to me never to 
have been able to speak and open my heart to him; 
that this thing was of such a nature thet it could 
not be communicated by any of the ministers or by 
writing, but to himself alone, in whom, after God 
Almighty, my resting lies, and that the least help 
would make my affair infallible. 

‘ Let what will happen, the stroke is struck, and I 
have taken a firm resolution to conquer or to die, and 
atand my ground as long es I shall have a man re- 
maining with me. 

“ Whatever happens unfortanate to me cannot but 
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be the strongest engagements to the French Court to 
pursue your cause. Now, if I were sure they were 
capable of any sensation of this kind, if I did not 
succeed, I would perish, as Curtius did, to save my 
country, and make it happy; it being an indispen- 
sable duty on me, as far as it lies in my power. Your 
Majesty may now see my reason for pressing eo much 
to pawn my jewels, which I should be glad to have 
done immediately; for I never intend to come back, 
and money, next to troops, will be of the greatest 
help to me. 

“T should think it proper (if your Majesty 
pleases) to be put at His Holiness’s feet, asking 
his blessing on this occasion; but what I chiefly 
ask is, your own, which I hope will procure me 
that of God Almighty upon my endeuvours to 
serve you, my family, and my country; which will 
ever be the only view of, 

“Your Majesty’s most dutiful son, 
“ CHaries P.” 

These passages are not a little curious, as showing 
that Charles was the sole author of the expedition, 
and that if was undertaken entirely without the 
knowledge of his father. The Prince was at this pe- 
riod residing at the Chateau de Navarre, a favourite 
seat of his illustrious ancestor, Henri Quatre, from 
whence he proceeded to Nantes, which had been fixed 
upon as the place of embarkation, and where he was to 
meet the few and faithful followers who were to share 
with him the dangers of his romantic expedition. 
According to the interesting narrative of Zneas Mac- 
donald,“ After the Prince had settled everything for 
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his subsequent undertaking, the gentlemen who were 
to accompany him in his voyage took different routes 
to Nantes, the place appointed to meet at, thereby the 
better to conceal their designs. During their resi- 
denee there, they lodged in different parts of the 
town; and if they accidentally met in the street, or 
elsewhere, they took not the least notice of each other, 
nor seemed to be any way acquainted, if there was 
any person near enough to observe them. During 
this time, and whilst everything was preparing to set 
sail, the Prince went to a seat of the Duke of Bouil- 
lon, and took some days’ diversion in hunting, fishing 
and shooting,—omusements he always delighted in, 
being at first obliged to it on account of his health. 
By this means he became inured to toil and labour, 
which enabled him to undergo the great fatigues and 
hardships he was afterwards exposed unto.”* The 
individuals whose gallantry and personal devotion 
prompted them to accompany their young master on 
his almost desperate expedition, were the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, who had been attainted for his share in 
the rebellion of 1715, by which means he had been 
prevented from inheriting his fether’s title and estates 
as Duke of Athol,_-Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had 
been the Prince’s tutor,—Sir John Macdonald, an 
officer in the Spanish service, — Mr. Kelly,t an Eng- 
lish clergyman,—O’Sullivan, an Irish officer in the 
service of France,—Francis Strickland, an English 


* Jacobite Memon, p. 1. 

+ Kelly had been for many years confined to the Tower on suspicion 
of having been concerned in the famous plot of Atterbury, Bichop of 
Rochester. 
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gentleman, and Zneas Macdonald, a banker in Paris, 
and younger brother of Macdonald of Kinlochmoi- 
dart: A most extraordinary band of followers,” 
says the Chevalier Johnstone, “ when we consider the 
daring enterprise on which they were entering, which 
was no less than that of attempting to wrest the 
Crown of Great Britain from the House of Hanover, 
that had been so long in possession of it.”* Of these 
persons, O’Sullivan, who had been aide-de-camp to 
Marshal de Maillebois, is said to have been the only 
one who had any knowledge of military affairs. 

On the 22nd of June, at seven in the evening, the 
Prince, accompanied by his seven friends, embarked 
on board the “ Doutelle,” at St. Nazaire, in the 
mouth of the Loire.t From hence he sailed to Belle- 
isle, where he was detained a few days waiting the 
arrival of the “ Elizabeth.” To Mr. Edgar, his fa- 


* Mcmoirs of the Rebellion in 1746 and 1748, by the Chevalier de 
Jobnstone, p. 4. 

+ Hume, the historian, in a letter to Bir John Pringle, brings a curious 
charge of cowardice against the Prinec, on the authority of « conversation 
which he hed with Helvetius, In the words used by Helvetivs to 
Hume,— * When the Prinec went down to Nantes to embark on his 
expedition to Scotland, he took fright, and refused to go on board ; and 
his attendants, thinking the mattor gone too far, and that they would be 
aifronted for his cowardice, carried him in the night-time into the ship, 
pieds ct muine lits’ 1 asked Helvetius,” says Hume, “ if ho meant 
literally. ‘ Yea,’ said he, ‘literally: they tied him, and carried him by 
main force’"* This story, it is scarcely necessary to remark, is entirely 
refuted by the spirited conduct and elmost romantic gallantry for which 
Charles was on all occasions distinguished throughout bis subsequent un- 
fortunate career. For a more detailed refutation of this absurd charge, 
see Lord Mahon's History of England, vol. iii, p. 255, and a tote to 
‘Waverley, vol. ii. p. 278, revised edition, 





© Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 18th century, vol. ix. p. 402, 
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ther’s secretary, he writes from Belleisle on the 12th 
of July (N.S.);—* After having waited a week here, 
not without a little anxiety, we have at last got the 
escort I expected, which is just arrived,—namely, a 
ship of sixty-eight guns, and seven hundred men 
aboard. I am, thank God, in perfect health, but 
have been a little sea-sick, and expect to be more 80; 
but it does not keep me much a-bed, for I find the 
more I struggle against it the better.” The Prince, 
it seems, kept his rank a profound secret from the 
crew of the “Dontelle.” Ie had disguised himself, 
before he embarked, in the habit of a student of the 
Scots’ College, at Paris; and, in order the better to 
ensure concealment, he allowed his beard to grow till 
his arrival in Scotland. 

On the fourth day after the Prince had sailed from 
Belleisle, a large ship was descried to windward, 
which proved to be the “ Lion,” a British man-of-war 
of fifty-eight guns, commanded by Captain Brett, who 
had distinguished himself in Anson’s expedition at 
the storming of Paita. An action took place between 
this ship and the “ Elizabeth,” which was maintained 
with great fury and obstinacy for six hours, and ter- 
minated by both vessels suffering so severely in the 
conflict, that the “ Elizabeth” was compelled to put 
back to France, and the “Lion,” with some difficulty, 
returned to one of her own harbours. The Prince, 
on board the “ Doutelle,” watched the result of the 
action with feelings of the deepest anxiety, and se- 
veral times expressed an earnest wish that his own 
little vessel should take a share in the conflict. At 
length, as the fight grew more protracted, his feelings 
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of suspense became so painful, and his desire to en- 
gage so paramount to every other consideration, that 
Walsh, the captain of the “ Doutelle,” was compelled 
to tell him, that if he did not desist from his impor- 
tunities, he should be forced to exert the power which 
he possessed of ordering the Prince to his cabin.* By 
the return of the “ Elizabeth” to France, the Prince 
had the mortification of being deprived of the greater 
portion of the arms and military stores which he had 
provided for the expedition. 

The Prince was now compelled to trast his fortunes 
entirely to the small vessel in which he had embarked 
with his followers. Every precaution was taken to 
ensure secrecy: no lights were allowed in the ship, 
with the exception of a single one for the compass; 
and even this was so well contrived, that not a 
ray from it was reflected on the ocean. Only one 
other adventure occurred to the Prince during the 
voyage. Two days after her separation from the 
“ Elizabeth,” the “Doutelle” was chased, and pre- 
pared for action; but at the same time she made all the 
sail she could, and fortunately escaped her pursuers. 
As she neared the Hebrides, a large eagle,— an in- 
habitant of the neighbouring mountains,—was seen to 
hover over the vessel. The Marquis of Tullibardine 
pointed it out to the Prince:—‘ I hope, Sir,” he seid, 
“that this is an excellent omen, and promises good 
things to us; the king of birds is come to welcome 
your Royal Highness upon your arrival in Scot- 
land.” 

* Duncan Cameron's Narrative, Jacobite Memoirs, p.7. + Ib. p. 9. 
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CILAPTER II. 


Arrival of the young Prince in Scotland —His Interview with Macdonald 
of Bojadale.—Its Influence upon him.—Aswmbly of Chieftains on 
board the Doutclle.—Landing of dhe Piince—Ancedotes of his Land- 
ing, by Bishop Forbes —Holds his Court at Borrodaile—Interview 
between the Prince and Cameron of Lochicl. 


THE spot on which the young Prince first set foot 
on the land of his ancestors, was the small island of 
Erisca, situated between the islands of Barra and 
South Uist. At this desert place, the Prince, on the 
18th of July, 1745, landed with his small band of de- 
voted followers; the Marquis of Tullibardine alone, 
in consequence of his suffering from a severe fit of the 
gout, being compelled to remain on board the “ Dou- 
telle.” 

The miserable state of the weather, and the gloomy 
character of the scenery which surrounded them, were 
not such as to raiso the spirits of the adventurers, 
already depressed by the loss of the “ Elizabeth,” 
with nearly the whole of their military stores. They 
were met on their landing by a violent storm of wind 
and rain, which compelled them to seck refuge in a 
small house, where some wind-bound sailors had al- 
ready taken shelter. ‘‘ Tere, however,” according to 
the narrative of Zineas Macdonald, “they were all 
refreshed as well as the place could afford, and they 
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had some beds, but not sufficient for the whole com- 
pany; on which account the Prince, being less fa- 
tigued than the others, insisted upon such to go to 
bed as most wanted it. Particularly he took care of 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, and went to examine his bed, 
and to see that the sheets were well aired. The Jand- 
lord, observing him to search the bed so narrowly, 
and at the same time hearing him declare he would 
sit up all night, called out to him, and said, that it 
was so good a bed, and the sheets were so good, that 
& prince needed not be ashamed to lie in them. The 
Prince, not being accustomed to such fires in the 
middle of the room, and there being no other chimney 
than a hole in the roof, was almost choked, and was 
obliged to go often to the door for fresh air. This at 
last made the landlord, Angus Macdonald, call out,— 
‘ What a plague is the matter with that fellow, that 
he can neither sit nor stand still, and neither keep 
within nor without doors?” * 

The island of Erisca, on which the Prince had 
taken up his temporary abode, proved to be the pro- 
perty of Macdonald of Clanranald, chief of a powerful 
branch of the great clan of the Macdonalds; a man 
who was known to be well inclined to the canse of 
the Stuarts, but who, in consequence of ill health and 
the increasing infirmities of age, had resigned the 
entire manegement of his affairs to his brother, Alex- 
ander Macdonald of Boisdale. In consequence of the 
paramount influence which Boisdale was known to 
possess over the mind of his elder brother, the Prince 
deemed it advisable to address himself to the younger 

* Jacobite Memoirs, p. 11. 
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chieftairi in the firat instance, with the view to induce 
him to obtain the consent of Clanranald to the sub- 
sequent rising of the clan. Accordingly, ascertaining 
that both the brothers were residing at the time in 
the neighbouring island of South Uist, he lost no time 
in despatching a messenger to Boisdale; who, without 
hesitation, agreed to wait on the Prince the next 
morning on board the “ Doutelle.” 

The result of the interview proved far from satis- 
factory to Charles. Not only did Boisdale refuse to 
take advantage of any influence which he might pos- 
sess over his brother’s mind, but he added, that he 
felt it to be an act of duty on his own part to do his 
utmost to dissuade Clanrenald from embarking in the 
cause. He explained his reasons for believing that it 
could never be attended with success; he spoke of the 
projected enterprise as so rash and desperate as almost 
to amount to an act of insanity; and concluded by 
urgently and affectionately entreating the Prince to 
consult his own safety and to return home. “Tom 
come home,” was the reply of Charles, “and I will 
entertain no notion of returning to the place from 
whence I came; for I am persuaded that my faithful 
Highlanders will stand by me.”* Boisdale shook his 
head, and told the Prince he was afraid he would 
find himself sadly disappointed. Charles, however, 
continued to urge his former arguments; and, among 
other -persons of influence in the Highlands, mentioned 
fir Alexander Macdonald, of Sleat, and the Laird of 
Macleod, as two chieftains in whose attachment he 
could confide. But Boisdale again implored him not 

* Jecobite Memoirs, p. 12, 
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to be too sanguine in his hopes, adding that, to his 
own certain knowledge, these gentlemen would not 
only be found backward in joining his standard, but 
that in all probability they would be found taking 
part with the Government. He even proposed to 
send off an immediate message to Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald, and to allow the reply of that chieftain to be 
the test of the truth of what he advanced. 

It must be remarked, in justice to Boisdale, that 
though he firmly adhered to his determination of dis- 
suading his brother from embarking in the enterprise, 
and was even the means of preventing some hundreds 
of the hardy inhabitants of South*Uist, and of the 
neighbouring cluster of islands, from joining the stan- 
dard of the adventurer, yet that he religiously pre- 
served the Prince’s secret, and during the subsequent 
wanderings of the latter among the Western Islands, 
after the battle of Culloden, used his utmost endea- 
vours to prevent his falling into the hands of his 
enemies. These facts having come to the knowledge 
of the Government, he was taken into custody, and 
together with his brother Clanranald, (who, it was 
said, had never stirred from his own fire-side during 
the whole of the rebellion,) were carried to London by 
sea. It was not till-the month of July, 1747, that 
the brothers received permission to return to Scot- 
land. 

Although, in secret, Charles is said to have been 
deeply affected by the unsatisfactory result of his 
interview with Boisdale, he never for a moment pre- 
sented an appearance of dejection or dismay, but, on 
the contrary, by the cheerfulness of his countenance 
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and the gaiety of his conversation, he did his utmost 
to infuse into the minds of his followers the same 
spirit of gallantry and daring by which he was him- 
self actuated. Immediately after the departure of 
Boisdale, he gave orders to sail to the main land. 
The gallant bark entered the Bay of Lochnanuagh, 
and on the 19th of July cast anchor near the small 
village of Forsy, between the wild and dreary shores 
of Moidart and Airssik. His first step was to dis- 
patch a messenger to the younger Macdonald of 
Clanranald, of whose chivalrous devotion to his cause 
he wes well assured. The young chief lost not a 
moment in obeying the summons, and madc his ap- 
pearance on board the “ Doutelle,” accompanied by 
Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, the Lairds of Glenala- 
dale and Dalily, and another gentleman of his clan, 
the latter of whom has bequeathed to us the following 
interesting account of what immediately occurred. 

“ Calling,” he says, “for the ship’s boat, we were 
immediately carried on board, our hearts bounding 
at the idea of being at length so near our long-wished- 
for Prince. We found a large tent erected with poles 
upon the ship’s deck, the interior of which was fur- 
nished with a variety of wines and spirits. On 
entering this pavilion, we were warmly welcomed by 
the Duke of Athol, to whom most of us had heen 
known in the year 1715. While we were conversing 
with ‘the Duke, Clanramald was called away to see 
the Prince; and we were given to understand that 
we should not probably see his Royal Highness that 


evening. 
“ About half an hour after, there entered the tent 
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a tall youth, of a most agreeable aspect, dressed in a 
plain black coat, with a plain shirt, a cambric stock 
fixed with s plain silver buckle, a fair round wig, 
a plain hat with a canvas string, one end of which 
was fixed to one of his coat buttons, black stockings, 
and brass buckles in his shoes. At the first appear- 
ance of this pleasing youth, I felt my heart swell to 
my throat; but one O’Brien, a churchman, imme- 
diately told us that he was only an English clergy- 
man, who had Iong been possessed with a desire to see 
and converse with the Highlanders. 

“ At his entry, O’Brien forbade any of us who were 
sitting to rise; he saluted some of us, and we only 
made a low bow at a distance. I chanced to be one 
of those who were standing when he came in, and he 
took his seat near me; but he immediately started 
up again, and desired me to sit down by him upon a 
chest. Taking him at this time for only a passenger 
and a clergyman, I presumed to speak to him with 
perfect familiarity, though I could not suppress a sus- 
picion that he might turn ont some greater man, 
One of the questions which he put to me in the course 
of conversation regarded my Highland dress: he in- 
quired if I did not feel cold in that habit? to which I 
answered, that I believed I should only feel cold in 
any other. At this he laughed heartily; and he next 
desired to know how I lay with it at night. I re- 
plied, that the plaid served me for a blanket when 
sleeping, and I showed him how I wrapped it about 
my person for that purpose. At this he remarked, 
that I must be unprepared for defence in case of a 
sudden surprise; but I informed him that, during 
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war or any time of danger, we arranged the garment 
in such @ way as to enable us to start at once to our 
feet, with a drawn sword in one hand and a cocked 
pistol in the other. After a little more conversa- 
tion of this sort, the mysterious youth rose from his 
seat and called for a dram, when O’Brien whispered 
to me to pledge the stranger, but not to drink to 
him, which confirmed me in my suspicions as to his 
real quality. Having taken a glass of wine in his 
hand, he drank to us all round, and soon after left 
the tent.” * 

Among the chieftains who made their appeerance 
on board the ‘ Doutelle,” Clanranald and Kinloch- 
moidart were the only members of the party who were 
admitted to the honour of on immediate introduction 
to the Prince. The conversation naturally turned on 
the subject most interesting to all present; and, ns 
they paced to and fro along the deck of the vessel, 
Charles eagerly laid before them, all his romantic 
plans and darling projects, and, under the influence 
of deep and evident emotion, passionately appealed to 
the feelings of the young and enthusiastic chieftains, 
and exerted every argument to induce them to de- 
clare themselves openly in his cause. To his dis- 
appointment, however, he was doomed to encounter 
the same cold and unpalatable arguments, suggested 
by reason and expediency, which had recently been 
urged by Boisdale. In vain he argued, entreated, 
and implored. Alas! if such was the language 
which he was destined to hear from the younger 
and more chivalrous leaders of the Highland clans, 

* Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. pp. 479 and 460, 
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and from those most devoted to his cause, what 
must he expect from those whose feelings were more 
lukewarm, and who were fer more calculating in their 
views! The present, in fact, was one of those cri- 
tical moments in the destiny of Charles,—which sub- 
sequently more then once occurred to him during 
his romantic expedition in Scotland,—on the result 
of which depended, in a great degree, either the 
utter annihilation of his ambitious hopes, or the 
probable chances of ultimate success. 

On the present occasion chance, in a remarkable 
manner, favoured his designs. While he continued to 
pace the deck with his companions, whose manner 
and gestures are described as no less animated than 
his own, they occasionally passed a young High- 
lander, a brother of Kinlochmoidart, who had acci- 
dentally come on an idle visit to the ship in search of 
news, without knowing who was on board, and who, 
as was then the custom of the country, was armed at 
all points. 

Gradually ascertaining, from portions of the con- 
versation which he was enabled to overhear, that he 
was in the presence of the son of his legitimate Sove- 
reign, whom he had been taught to idolize from his 
earliest years, his feelings became painfully excited; 
and when by degrees he caught the fact, that his 
brother was in the act of coldly declining to arm on 
the side of so righteous a cause and so gallant 2 
Prince, his sorrow and indignation were forcibly 
portrayed in every movement of his body, and in 
every feature of his face. The excited state of the 
young Highlander could scarcely fail to attract the 
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notice of Charles. Suddenly turning towards him, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of deep and kindred emotion, 
“Will you not assist me?”—“ I will, I will!” was the 
enthusiastic reply. Charles is said to have been 
affected by the incident even to tears, and, after 
thanking him for the proof which he had given of 
his warm-hearted devotion, expressed a mournful 
wish, couched in half-reproachful language, that all 
the other Highlanders were like him. Clanranald 
and Kinlochmoidart, partly, it may be, affected by 
the rebuke of the Prince, and partly perhaps im- 
bibing the enthusiasm of the moment, no longer 
offered any opposition to the Prince’s wishes, and 
even warmly expressed their eagerness at once to 
embark their lives and fortunes in his canse. 

There were two chieftains of great power and 
influence in the Western Highlands, who were known 
to be secretly prepossessed in favour of the claims of 
the Stuarts, and whom Charles was oxtremely anxious 
to induce to declare openly in his favour. These 
persons were Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat, 
and the Laird of Macleud, who could severally have 
brought from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
men into the field. Fortunately, however, for their 
own interests, they were both absent et this period 
in the Isle of Skye, and consequently removed from 
the fascination of Charles's eloquence, and the dan- 
gerous charm of his personal address, 

To these powerful chieftains Charles, ahortly after 
his arrival on the coast, had despatched as his emia- 
saries the younger Clanranald and Allan Macdonald, 
a third brother of Kinlochmoidart. Their mission, 

na 
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however, was attended with but indifferent success, 
the two chieftains having severally come to the fixed 
determination of taking up a neutral position during 
the insurrection, or at all events of watching quietly 
the tide of events; and neither arguments nor pro- 
mises could shake them in their resolves. They laid 
great stress on the circumstance of their followers 
being widely scattered over the numerous and dis- 
tant islands of the Hebrides, and the difficulty and 
danger which must attend a gathering of their clans. 
It was true, they admitted, that they had previously 
pledged themselves to join the standard of the Prince, 
in the event of his landing in the Highlands; but the 
fulfilment of that promise, they said, was altogether 
contingent on his being supported by foreign auxi- 
liaries and supplies. Finally, they insisted, that 
without organised forces, without credit, and unaided 
by officers of talent and experience, the expedition 
must prove fatal to all who were rash enough to em- 
bark in it. 

Both of these powerful chieftains were, in fact, 
among the mere time-servers of the day, who, while 
their hearts secretly yearned to follow the fortunes 
of tho adventurer, and while they would willingly 
have persuaded him that nothing but circumstances 
of extreme exigency could have withheld them from 
joining his standard, yet et the same time maintained 
a clandestine correspondence with the Government of 
the day, and seized every opportunity of unblush- 
ingly professing their attachment and allegiance to 
the reigning Sovereign. It is curious, indeed, to be 
admitted into the secret history of their double trea- 
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son: for instance, Macleod, though no one could be 
better aware that the object of the younger Clan- 
ranald’s visit to the Isle of Skye was to stir up himself 
and others to rebellion, yet in one of his letters to 
the Government he thus falsely conceals the fact:— 
“Young Clanranald has been here with us, and has 
given us all possible assurance of his prudence.” 
Indeed, it is not till eight doys afterwards, on the 
11th of August, that Sir Alexander Macdonald com- 
municates to the Government that ‘‘ Young Clan- 
ranald is deluded, notwithstanding his assurances to 
us lately.”* Again, though Macleod must have been 
fully aware that the storm of rebellion was about to 
burst, in his letters to the Government he thus endea- 
vours to lull them into a sense of false security :— 
“Sir Alexander Macdonald and I not only gave no 
sort of countenance to these people, but we used all 
the interest we had with our neighbours to follow 
the same prudent method; and I am persuaded we 
have done it with that success, that not one man of 
any consequence beneath the Grampians will give 
any sort of assistance to this mad rebellious attempt.” 
As another instance of Macleod’s perfidy, may be 
mentioned his Jesuitical attempt to dissuade the 
Government from sending any military reinforcement 
to Scotland. ‘In my opinion,” he says, “it would 
be a very wrong step to draw many of the troops to 
Scotland, as there can be but little danger here.” + 
It is a fact, proved by their own letters, that both 
Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod communicated 
to the Government the fact of Charles having arrived 


* Culloden Papers, pp. 904, 207. + Ibid, pp. 204, 208, 
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in the Highlands; but it is also a fact, that they 
delayed transmitting the intelligence till nine days 
after his landing. 

Whatever may have been the feelings of Charles 
on learning the defection of two such influential chief- 
tains ea Sir Alexander Macdonald and the Laird of 
Macleod, he at least discovered no despondency in 
hia commanications with others; and, indeed, his 
social cheerfulness, his vigour of mind, and chival- 
Tous yearning for enterprise, shone the more conspi- 
cuous as the difficulties of his situation increased. 
When, among other Highland gentlemen, Hugh Mac- 
donald, ® younger brother of the Laird of Morar, 
endeavoured to impress him with a serious sense of 
the dangers which awaited him, and earnestly and 
affectionately implored him to make good his retreat 
to France, “No,” he said, “he did not choose to owe 
his restoration to foreigners, but to his own friends, 
to whom he was now come to put it into their power 
to have the glory of that event; and, as to returning 
to France, foreigners should never have it to say that 
he had thrown himself upon his friends—that they 
turned their backs upon him——and that he had been 
forced to return from them to foreign parts. In a 
word, if he could but get six trusty men to join him, 
he would choose far rather to skull with them 
among the mountains of Scotland than to return 
to France.” 

On the 25th of July, Charles, for the first time, 
set his foot on the mainland of Scotland. The spot 
which witnessed his memorable landing was a small 
farm called Borrodaile, belonging to Clenranald, si- 
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tuated in a mountainous and inaccessible district of 
Invernesshire, and in the heart of the territories of 
the Stuarts and Macdonalds, who were known to 
be devotedly attached to the cause of the Stuarts, 
and whose fathers had so often fought the battle of 
royalty beneath the banners of the illustrious Mont- 
rose. He was accompanied to the shore by the seven 
gallant gentlemen,—the “ Seven men of Moidart,” 
as they were afterwards styled by the Jacobites,— 
who had followed his fortunes from France, and whose 
feelings of triumphant joy may be readily imagined, 
when they thus witnessed the partial realization of 
those vain but brilliant hopes which they had fus- 
tered in the gay salons of Paris, and afterwards in 
the dingy cafés of Nantes and St. Nazaire, and, when 
kneeling on the wild shores of the Western High- 
lands, they congratulated their young master on the 
accomplishment of this first passage in his extraordi- 
nary career. 

Bishop Forbes, in a “ Narrative of a Conversation 
with a Mr. Hugh Macdonald, brother to the Laird 
of Morar,” which took place at Leith on the 15th of 
June, 1750, relates some curious particulars respect- 
ing the Prince’s landing. ‘‘ Mr. Macdonald,” he 
says, “told me that when the Prince came first 
upon the coast of Scotland he himself was in Edin- 
burgh, and that, in returning to the Highlands, he 
happened to meet with Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, 
crossing the water of Locky, who asked him, ‘ What 
news?’—‘ No news at all have I, said Mr. Hugh. 
‘Then,’ said Kinlochmoidart, ‘I'll give you news: 
you'll see the Prince this night at my house.’— 
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‘ What prince do you mean?’ said Mr. Hugh. ‘ Prince 
Charles,’ said Kinlochmoidart. ‘You are certainly 
joking,’ said Mr. Hugh; ‘I cannot believe you.’ Up- 
on this, Kinlochmoidart sasured him of the trath of 
it. ‘Then,’ said Mr. Hugh, ‘what number of men 
has he brought along with him?’—‘ Only seven,’ said 
Kinlochmoidart. ‘What stock of money and arms 
has he brought with him then?’ said Mr. Hugh. 
‘None at all,’ replied Kinlochmoidart. Mr. Hugh 
said he did not like the expedition at all, and was 
afraid of the consequences. ‘I cannot help it,’ said 
Kinlochmoidart; ‘ if the matter go wrong, I'll cer- 
tainly be hanged, for I am engaged already. I have 
no time to spare just now, as I am going with a 
message from the Prince to the Duke of Perth.’ They 
then took leave and parted.” * 

As soon as the fact of the Prince having landed 
at Borrodaile became known to the Highland gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, they met to consult as to 
the measures which it was most expedient for them 
to adopt under existing circumstances. Duncan Ca- 
meron, allnding to this meeting, observes in his nar- 
rative,—“ I have heard it affirmed by good au-~ 
thority, that Keppoch honestly and bravely gave it 
as his opinion, that since the Prince had risked his 
person, and generously thrown himself into the hands 
of his friends, therefore it was their duty to raise 
their men instantly, merely for the protection of his 
person, Jet the consequence be what it would. Cer- 
tein it is, that if Keppoch, Lochiel, young Clanranald, 
&c., had not joined him, he would either have fallen 

* IJscobite Memoirs, p. 18, note, 
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into the hands of his enemies, or been forced imme- 
diately to cross the seas again.* 

Charles, immediately on his landing, was conducted 
to the farm-house of Borrodaile, where, during se- 
veral days, he continued to hold his small but war- 
like and animated court. A guard of honour, con- 
sisting of a hundred Highlanders, was formed for 
the protection of his person from among the gentle- 
men of Clanranald’s clan; there the gay colours of 
the tartan were alone seen; and thither flocked, day 
after day, the most devoted hearts that perhaps had 
ever warmed for the cause of an outcast and unforta- 
nate Prince. During a period of each day he mingled 
with his followers in a large apartment at Borrodaile, 
whither the hardy inhabitants of the neighbouring 
valleys came in numbers to see him, and where, 
% without distinction to age or sex,” they were freely 
admitted to feast their eyes with the sight of their 
beloved and legitimate Prince. .Charles, to the de- 
light of the Highlanders, wore their national cos- 
tame. 

Oh! better loved he canna be ; 

Yet, when we see him wearing 

Our Highland garb sae gracefully, 
"Tia aye the mair endearing. 

‘Though e’ that now adorns hia brow 
Be but a simple bonnet ; 

Ere lang we 'll see of kingdoms three 
The roya! crown upon it "+ 

It is recorded of Charles, that, on the first day on 
which he sat down to dinner with his new friends in 
the hall at Borrodaile, being called upon to drink 


* Jacobite Memoirs, p. 17. + Incobite Bong. 
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the usnal “ grace-drink,” he repeated the necessery 
words in the English language. Shortly afterwards, 
a Highland gentleman rose from his seat, and pro- 
posed the health of the King,— Deoch slaint au 
Righ,”—in Gaelic. The toast was hailed with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm. Charles, ignorant of the 
language in which it was pronounced, and surprised 
at the sensation which it created, desired to have 
the words iterated to him till he learnt them by 
heart, He then rose, and, to the delight of the High- 
landers, repeated the toast in their own language. 
After this, the healths of the Prince himself aud of his 
brother Henry were proposed in Gaelic, and drunk 
Tapturously; and the company separated, the High- 
landers delighted with the winning and affable man- 
ners of their young Prince, and the interest which 
he took in their language and customs, and Charles, 
perhaps, no Jess gratified at the success which had 
attended this his first attempt to engage the feelings 
of so noble and so affectionate a people. 

It was at Borrodaile that the first and memorable 
interview took place between Charles and the high- 
minded and chivalrous Donald Cameron of Lochiel. 
This celebrated man was at this period in the prime 
of life, and proverbially the most respected and be- 
loved among the Highland chieftains. To Lochiel, 
tmoreover, and to his family, the House of Stuart were 
deeply indebted. During half a century, Sir Evan 
Cameron, the grandfather of Lochiel, had fought in 
the cause of the exiled family by the side of both 
Montrose and Dundee; and even now, the father of 
the chieftain, having been attainted for his share in 
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sbellion of 1715, was wearing out a life of ex- 
ile in France. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm of Lochiel’'s cha- 
racter, and his devoted attachment to the House of 
Stuart, his family and his clan had already suffered 
too deeply by the generous sacrifices which they had 
made to their principles, not to make him pause and 
deliberate before he again embarked headlong in a 
cause which had slready proved so disastrous ond 
almost fatal to his race. Like the majority of the 
Highland chieftains, he seems, in the first instance, 
to have judged correctly of what was likely to be the 
result of their taking up arms against the Govern- 
ment. To his friends he expressed himself satisfied 
that the expedition—-unsided as it was by foreign 
powers, and unsupported by money or credit,— 
must inevitably terminate in the ruin of all who 
were rash enough to engage in it; and so satisfied 
was he of the rashness of the undertaking, that when 
he received a letter from Charles, acquainting him of 
his arrival in the Highlands, and urging him to repair 
to him immediately, his sole object seems to have 
been to impress the Prince with a due sense of the 
dangers which awaited him, and of the utter impossi- 
bility of the enterprise being crowned with success. 
With this object in view, he determined on waiting 
on the Prince in person, and to make use of his per- 
sonal influence with the young adventurer to make 
good his retreat into France while circumstances still 
favoured his escape. 

On his road to Borrodaile, the chieftain stopped 
to pay a passing visit to his brother, Cameron of 
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Fassefern. The younger brother, but too well aware 
of the ardent temperament of Lochiel’s character, 
strongly urged him on no account to expose himself 
to the fascinations of a personal interview with the 
young Prince, but by all means to communicate his 
arguments by letter. “I know you,” said Fassefern, 
“better than you know yourself. If this Prince once 
sets his eyes on you, he will make you do whatever 
he pleases.” Lochiel, however, persisted in his ori- 
ginal intention of waiting on the Prince in person; 
and the result of their interview was exactly such as 
had been anticipated by Fassefern. For a considera- 
ble time, indeed, Lochiel stood firm against the en- 
treaties and arguments of Charles, till the latter, in a 
moment of great excitement, and by the exercise of 
that happy combination of language and manner, 
that irresistible appeal to the generous feelings of his 
listeners, which had already scattered to the winds 
the predetermined cautiousness and circumspection 
of more than one of his present followers, at length 
decided the fate of Lochiel. “In a few days,” he 
said, “with the few friends I have, I will raise the 
royal standard, and proclaim to the people of Britain 
that Charles Stuart is come over to claim the crown 
of his ancestors—to win it, or to perish in the 
attempt. Lochiel, who my father has often told me 
was our firmest friend, may stay at home, and learn 
from the newspapers the fate of his Prince.”-—‘ No,” 
said Lochiel, who caught the enthusiaam of the mo- 


* © Fassefern,” says Home, “ in the year 1781, repeated this conver- 
sation between him and his brother to the author of this history." —His- 
tory of the Rebellion of 1745, p. 44, note. 
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ment, “I will share the fate of my Prince, and so 
shall every man over whom nature or fortune has 
given me any power!” 

On the result of this important conference de- 
pended, according to Home, the great question of 
peace or war; for, had Lochiel remained firm in his 
determination to resist the Prince’s eloquence, it was 
the general opinion in the Highlands thet no other 
chieftain would have joined the standard of the ad- 
venturer, and that the spark of rebellion must inevi- 
tably have been extinguished in the North.* Lochiel, 
it may he added, returned to his own house at Auch- 
nacarrie, whence he despatched messengers to the 
subordinate chieftains of his clan, desiring them to 
hold their followers in immediate readiness to join the 
standard of the Prince. 

On the 11th of August, Charles, having disembarked 
his small stock of treasure and arms from the ‘ Dou- 
tele,” proceeded by sea to the mansion of Macdonald 
of Kinlochmoidart, about seven miles from Borro- 
daile. Previous to his departure, he took an affec- 
tionate leave of the faithful captain of the “ Dou- 
telle,” at the same time presenting him with a letter 
to his father at, Rome, in which he prayed him to re- 
ward the valuable services of Walsh with an Irish 
Earldom. ‘“ C'est la premiére grace,” he writes to 
his father, “‘ que je vous demande depuis mon arri- 
vée dans ce pays; j'espere bien que ce ne sera pas 
Ja derniére,—mais, en tout cas, je vous supplie de 
me Paccorder.” There is reason to believe that the 
honour was actually conferred. ‘(1 was formerly 

* Home's History of the Rebellion, p. 44. 
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acquainted at Baden,” says Lord Mahon, “ with 
Count Walsh, who was, as I understood, the deacen- 
dant and representative of this gentleman.”* 
Through the same channel, the young Prince des- 
patched another and very interesting letter to his 
father, in which he communicated the fact of his 
having effected his landing in Scotland, and expressed 
his readiness, should the worst happen, to perish at 
the head of the brave men who had hastened to his 
succour. “I am, thank God!” he writes, “ arrived 
here in perfect good health, but not with little 
trouble and danger, as you will hear by the bearer, 
who has been with me all along, that makes it useless 
for me to give any eccounts and particulars on that 
head. I am joined here by brave people, as I ex- 
pected. As I have not yet set up the standard, I 
cannot tell the number, but that will be in ‘a few 
days, as soon as the arms are distributed; et which 
we are working with all speed. I have not as yet 
got the return of the message sent to the Lowlands, 
but expect it very soon. If they all join—or, at 
least, all those to whom I have sent commissions — at 
request, everything will go on toa wish... . The worst 
that can happen to me,” adds the gallant Prince, “ if 
France does not suecour me, is to die at the head of 
such brave people as I find here, if I should not be 
able to make my way; and that I have promised to 
them, as you know to have been my resolution before 
parting. The French Court must now necessarily 
take off the mask, or have an eternal shame on them; 
for at present there is no medium, and we, whatever 


© History of England, vol. iii. p. 316, 
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happens, shall gain an immortal honour by doing 
what we can to deliver our country, in restoring our 
master, or perish with sword in hand. Your Ma- 
jesty may easily conceive the anxiety I am in to hear 
from you. Having nothing more particular at pre- 
sent to add, (not being able to keep the ship longer, 
for fear of men-of-war stopping her passage entirely,) 
I shall end, laying myself with all respect at your 
Majesty's feet, most humbly asking a blessing. 
“Your most dutiful son, 
“CuaRLes P.” * 


During his stay ot Kinlochmoidart, Charles was 
joined by a valuable coadjutor, Murray of Brough- 
ton, who had recently performed the dangerous task of 
having the Prince's manifestos printed for future dis- 
tribution, and who subsequently figured in so con- 
spicuous 8 manner as the secretary of Charles during 
the course of the rebellion. From Kinlochmoidart, 
the adventurer, on the 18th, passed by water to 
Glenaladale, the seat of another chieftain of the 
Macdonalds. On the evening of his arrival, he was 
joined by a veteran partizan of the House of Stuart, 
Gordon of Glenbucket, who had been engaged in the 
rebellion of 1715. On the following day, Charles 
proceeded by water to the eastern extremity of Loch 
Shiel. 


* Lord Mahon's History of England, vol. iii. p. xxii, Appendix. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Bkinmishes between Captain Scott’s Detachment and the Rebels. — 
Surrender of the King’s Troops.—Lochiel’s Treatment of Captain 
Scott.—The Pretender’s Reception —Character of his Troops.—Bite 
chosen for “Raising the Standard,”—The Pretender’s Behaviour to 
his Prisoners. 


Dorine the period that these events were in pro- 
gress, some vague rumours had reached the ears of 
the Governor of Fort Augustus of the warlike prepa- 
rations which were being made in the Western High- 
lands. Anxions to overawe the rebellious clans, he 
determined on despatching two new-raised companies 
of the Scots Royal to Fort William, a fortress situated 
ebout forty miles from Kinlochmoidart. This small 
detachment, which was altogether inefficient to per- 
form the service required of them, was placed under 
the command of a Captain Scott. Their road lay 
along the romantic banks of Loch Lochy and Loch 
Eil; the high and misty mountains rising above them, 
and the long narrow lakes extending in quiet beauty 
below. The soldiers had proceeded without interrup- 
tion to within eight miles of their destination, when, 
in passing the contracted ravine of High Bridge, 
which over-arches a mountain torrent, their ears were 
suddenly startled by the thrilling and now hostile 
notes of the bagpipe. Almost at the same moment 
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they found themselves exposed to a galling fire from 
the heights above; their assnilants being a party of 
the neighbouring clan of Macdonald of Keppoch, 
headed by Macdonald of Tiendrish. 

Thus did a small body of Highlanders,—in a mo- 
ment of sudden enthusiasm, and unauthorized by 
Charles or his advisers, —deal the first blow, and 
strike the first spark of the great rebellion of 1745, 
which was subsequently destined to be extinguished 
only by the blood of so many brave and high-minded 
men on the aceffold and the battle-field. It was no 
disgrace to the soldiers of King George that they 
betook themselves to flight. Ignorant of the numbers 
of their invisible ossailants,—which afterwards proved 
to be sufficiently insignificant,—and unaccustomed to 
so novel a mode of warfare, they had no option but 
retreat. Retracing their steps in the direction of 
Fort Augustus, (their enemies being too few in num- 
bers to admit of their pursuing them,) they had re- 
turned es for as the eastern extremity of Loch 
Lochy, when they were encountered by another and 
far more formidable body of Highlanders, under the 
command of Macdonald of Keppoch. Resistance was 
out of the question; and accordingly the royalists, 
overawed by numbers, and fatigued and disheartened 
by a long march of thirty miles, were compelled to 
submit to an unconditional surrender. Almost at the 
same moment, Lochiel came up with a body of Came- 
rong, and took the party under his charge. Five or 
six of the royalists were found to have been killed, 
and about as many wounded; among the latter of 
whom was Captain Scott, the leader of the party, 

YOL. I. oO 
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whom Lochiel kindly ordered to be carried to his own 
house st Auchnacarrie, where he treated him with 
the greatest humanity. The Governor of Fort Au- 
gustus, it seems, on being made acquainted with the 
condition of Captain Scott, refused to allow any 
military surgeon to attend him. Lochiel, however, 
was more generous, Anxious to afford his prisoner 
the advantage of medical experience and advice, he 
released him from captivity on his parole, and sent 
him back to his friends, with his best wishes for his 
recovery. 

This affair took place on the 16th of August, two 
days before Charles quitted Kinlochmoidart for 
Glenaladale, and only three days previous to the 
raising of the standard at Glenfinnan. Though insig- 
nificant as a military exploit, it had, nevertheless, the 
effect of raising the spirits of the Highlanders; and 
when they poured forth from their mountain homes 
to assemble at the great meeting-place at Glenfinnan, 
it was with hearts beating high with confidence, 
and with the promise of action and of exploit. 

The memorable ceremony of “raising the stand- 
ard,” accompanied by the gathering of the clans, took 
place on the 19th of August, in the Vale of Glen- 
finnan, situated about forty miles south-west of Fort 
Augustus. The spot was a romantic and desolate one, 
being & narrow and sequestered valley, overhung on 
each side by high and craggy mountains, between 
which the small river Finnan pursued its quiet course 
towards the sea. To this spot Charles, having dis- 
embarked at the further extremity of Loch Shiel, 
proceeded under the escort of two companies of the 
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Macdonalds. He had anticipated, it is said, behold- 
ing the valley alive with armed men, and with float- 
ing tartans; but, when he entered the desolate ravine, 
it extended before him in its accustomed stillness and 
solitude, and, for the first time since he had quitted 
France, the Adventurer appears to have felt himself 
thoroughly dispirited and forlorn. 

Having entered one of the rude huta of the friendly 
inhabitants of the valley, the Prince was condemned 
to endure two long hours of feverish suspense. At 
length, however, the scene changed. Suddenly the 
thrilling sounds of the pibroch were heard in the dis- 
tance, and presently a body of seven hundred High- 
landers were seen rapidly descending the mountain- 
paths. As the latter canght a glimpse of the Prince 
and his followers, the air resounded with their enthu- 
siastic shouts, and Jouder and more joyous rose the 
heart-stirring notes of their national music. Well, 
indeed, might Charles have been ‘proud of the band 
of few, but daring and devoted, followers by whom 
he was now surrounded; and grateful also might he 
well be for their ardent and disinterested attachment. 
He had come among them an exiled and a proscribed 
man; and he who, but a short time since, had been 
doomed to encounter but the cold looks and unmean- 
ing professions of lukewarm friends and calculating 
politicians in the glittering saloons of Paris, now 
found himself enabled, as if by the wand of the ma- 
gician, to people the wild valleys of the north with 
spirits as brave and devoted as ever fought on behalf 
of the wildest dreams of freedom, or in the cause of 
legitimate right. = 
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Much of the success which had already attended 
the progress of Charles was unquestionably owing to 
his own efforts and dexterity—to the fascination of 
his manner, his persuasive eloquence, and to the 
charm of his personal address. With a deep-sighted 
policy, —which could scarcely have been anticipated 
either from his years, or from the bigoted school in 
which he had been nurtured,—he had contrived to 
insinuate himself into the affections of the High- 
landers by adopting their costume, taking an interest 
in their manners and customs, identifying himself 
with their feelings and prejudices, and endeavouring 
to make himself master of their national language. 
But while allowing full credit to Charles for the ta- 
lent which he discovered in playing the difficult game 
entrusted to him, we must not omit to do justice to 
the devoted affection end disinterested loyalty of the 
many gallant men who were ready to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes in his cause. Perhaps, indeed, in 
no country, and in no age,—not excepting even the 
glorious struggles for freedom which have rendered 
illustrious the wild fastnesses of the Tyrol, nor the 
contests on behalf of legitimate right which inflamed 
the inhabitants of La Vendée,—was there ever ex- 
hibited such romantic devotedness, such a thorough 
abandonment of all selfish views and interests, as that 
which prompted the rising of the hardy Highlanders 
of 1745, in the cause of the exiled and unfortunate 
Stuarts, 

That, among the Highland chieftains, there were 
& few individuals who joined the standard of the 
Stuarts solely from motives of self-interest, and. who 
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played the desperate game of throwing for a coronet 
or a coffin, there unfortunately can be but little ques- 
tion. But such were far from being the motives 
which actuated the majority of those unfortunate 
gentlemen who now hastened to join the standard of 
Charles Edward. Generally speaking, this gallant 
body was comprised of individuals whose feelings of 
pure and devotional loyalty partook but too closely 
of the character of romance; who generously dis 
carded every dictate prompted by self-interest in sup- 
porting what they sincerely believed to be the cause 
of religion and of right; who conscientiously regarded 
the reigning sovereign in the light of an alien and a 
usurper; and who hastened, as to a bridal, to greet 
the young representative of their ancient and legiti- 
mate kings. ‘“ The Scots,” says Lord Mahon, “ have 
often been reproached with a spirit of sordid gain. 
The truth is merely,—and should it not be a matter 
of praise?—that by their intelligence, their industry, 
their superior education, they will always, in whatever 
country, be singled out for employment, and rise high 
in the social scale. But when a contest lies between 
selfish security or advancement on one side, and gene- 
rous impulse or deep-rooted conviction on the other; 
when danger and conscience beckon onward, and pru- 
dence alone calls back; let all history declare, whether 
ir any age or in any cause, as followers of Knox or 
of Montrose, as Cameronians or as Jacobites, the men, 
ay, and the women,— of Scotland, have quailed 
from any degree of sacrifice or suffering! The very 
fact that Charles came helpless, obtained him the help 
of many. They believed him their rightful Prince; 
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and the more destitute that Prince, the more they 
were bound in loyalty to aid him. Foreign forces, 
which would have diminished the danger, would also 
have diminished the duty, and placed him in the 
light of a hostile invader, rather than of a native 
Sovereign. Moreover, Charles was now in the very 
centre of those tribes which, ever since they were 
trained by Montrose,—such is the stamp thet great 
spirits can imprint upon posterity!—had continued 
firm and devoted adherents of the House of Stuart.” * 

True it is, at this distance of time, that we may 
well congratulate ourselves that the reigning dynasty 
was not destroyed, and that the doubtful experiment 
of restoring the legitimate line, and trusting anew 
to the tender mercies of the ill-advised and ill-fated 
Stuarts, was not carried into effect, But not the 
Jeas are we to award merit where it is due. Not the 
less should we admire the affectionate devotion of 
those brave men, whose zeal, though it was mistaken, 
was not the less admirable; who, it must be remem- 
bered, acknowledged not the supremacy of the Ger- 
man sovereigns of England; and who now came for- 
ward to hazard their lives and fortunes in a cause 
which they religiously believed to be that of duty, of 
legitimacy, and of right. 

The site which was fixed upon for the “‘ raising of 
the standard” was a small mound in the centre of 
the sequestered valley of Glenfinnan, where a monu- 
ment, bearing on it a Latin inscription, still points 
out the memorable spot. The banner,-—which was 
of red silk, with a white space in the centre, on 

* Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 314. 
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which was inscribed the famous motto, “ Tandem 
Triumphans, — was unfurled with great ceremony 
by the Marquis of Tullibardine,— 


“ High-minded Morey,—the exiled,—the dear !"” 


who was at this period labouring under the tortures 
of disease and the infirmities of age; but whose heart 
continued to beat as warmly as ever in the cause 
which had been the passion of his youth, and for 
which he had already lost a dukedom, with all its 
accompanying advantages of station and of wealth. 
As the banner unfolded itself to the mountain- 
breeze, the air resounded with the shouts of the 
elated Highlanders; and, in the words of a by- 
stander, the bonnets which were thrown joyously aloft 
almost overclouded the sky. When the noisy and 
tumultuous enthusiasm of the clans had a little sub- 
sided, Tullibardine, supported on account of his in- 
firmities by a Highlander on each side of him, read 
aloud the manifesto of the old Chevalier, in which 
he denounced the claims of the German usurper; 
exhorted his loyal subjects to join the standard of 
their legitimate sovereign; and finally set forth the 
grievances which had befallen Great Britain under 
the new dynasty, and expressed his determination to 
redress them by every means in his power, and at the 
same time to respect all existing institutions, righta, 
and privileges whatever. This document was dated 
at Rome, December 23, 1743, and was signed James 
the Eighth. Another paper was then read sloud, in 
which James granted a commission of regency to 
his son. As soon as the reading of this paper was 
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concluded, Charles presented himself to the admiring 
Highlanders, and, in a brief but animated speech, 
spoke of the satisfaction which he felt on finding 
himself among the loyal and gallant gentlemen who 
now surrounded him. He had come among them, 
he said, because he was satisfied they were prepared 
to live or die with him; and for his part, he added, 
he was resolved to conquer or to perish at their head. 
Having concluded his brief oration, the standard, 
guarded by a body of fifty Camerons, was formally 
carried back to the Prince’s quarters. 

Such is a brief description of the famous ceremony 
of the raising of the standard in the valley of Glenfin- 
nan; a ceremony which,—when we call to mind the 
wild scenes amidst which the drama was enacted; the 
picturesque garb and remarkable character of those 
who took their part in it; as well as the eventful 
circumstances and chivalrous exploits to which it was 
the immedsate prelude,—partakes rather of the cha- 
racter of a romantic tale, than of a dry episode in 
the pages of real history. The scene has been well 
described in glowing verse by the greatest modern 
master of fiction and of song :— 


‘The dark hours of night and of slumber ere past, 

And morn on our mountains is dawning at lest ; 
Glenaladale's peaks are illamed with the rays, 

And the streams of Glenfinnan leap bright in the blaze, 


O high-minded Moray !—the exiled—the dear !— 
In the blush of the dawning the Staxpanp upresr ! 
‘Wide, wide on the winds of the North let it fly, 
Like the sun’s latest fissh when the tempest ie nigh. 


‘Ye sons of the strong, when that dawning shall bresk, 
__ Need the harp of the aged remind you to wake? 
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That dawn neror beamed on your forefathers’ eye, 
Bot it roused each high chieftain to vanquish or die. 


O sprung from the kings who in Islay kept state, 

Proud chiefs of Clauranald, Glengary, and Sleat f 
Combine with three atreams from one mountain of snow, 
And resisticss in union rush down on the foc! 


True son of Bt, Evan, undaunted Lochiel, 

Place thy targe on thy shoulder, and burnish thy atecl ! 
Rongh Keppoch, give breath to thy bugle’s bold swell, 
‘Till far Coryarrack resound to the knell ! 


Stern son of Lord Kenneth, high chief of Kintail, 
Let the stag in thy standard bound wild in the galo! 
May the race of Clan-Gillian, the feartess and free, 
Remember Glenlivat, Harlaw, and Dundee ! 


Let the elan of grey Fingon, whose offspring han given 
Buch heroes to carth, and such martyrs to heaven, 
Unite with the race of renowned Rerri Morc, 

To launch the long galley, and stretch to the oar! 


How Mac-Shiemic will joy when their chief shall display 
The yew-crested bonnet o'er tresece of grey ! 

How the race of wronged Alpine, and murdered Glenove, 
Shall shout for revenge when they pour on the foc { 


‘Ye ons of brown Dermid who slew the wild boar, 
Resume the pure faith of the great Calluin-More | 
Mac-Niel of the Ivlands, and Moy of the Lake, 
For honour, for freedom, for vengeance awake ! 


Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 

Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and the lake! 
"Tia the bugle,—but not for the chase is the call ; 

’Tis the pibroch’s shril} summons,—but not to the hail ! 


“Tig the summons of heroes for conquost or death, 
‘When the banners are blazing on mountain and heath ; 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe, 

To the march and the muster, the line and the charge. 


To the brand of cach chieftain, like Fin’s in his ire, 
‘May the blood through his veins flow like currents of fire! 
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‘Burst the base foreign yoke ss your sires did of yore, 
Or die like your sires, and endure it no more !* 

It may be mentioned, that among those who were 
spectators of the ceremony of the raising of the stand- 
ard, was an officer of the royal army, Captain Sweet- 
enham, who had recently been taken prisoner while 
on his way to take the commend of Fort William, 
Shortly after the ceremony was at an end, he was sum- 
moned to the presence of Charles, who had already 
treated him with great courtesy. “ You may go 
back to your general,” he said: “ tell him what you 
have seen, and say that I am coming to give him 
battle.” 

It seems to have been from the mouth of Captain 
Sweetenham himself, who arrived among his military 
friends at Ruthven five days after the raising of the 
standard, that the intelligence contained in the fol- 
lowing letter was derived :— 


“Ruthven, in Badnock, August 25th, 1745. 
“Dear Sir, 
“T should have sent some Scottish occurrences be- 


fore now, but waited to send you matter of fact. Last 
night Captain Sweetenham came to this barrack, 
who was a prisoner eight days in the pretended 
Prince Charles Regent's camp, as he styles himself. 
The Captain was taken about « fortnight ago, going 
from this place to Fort William, to command three 
companies of the regiment which is in garrison there, 
He ia released upon his parole of honour, through 
the intercession of some Irish gentlemen who are 
‘© lors Macivor's Song. Waverley. 
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along with the Prince, and came from France with 
him; particularly one Colonel O’Sullivan, and Colonel 
Kelly. The Captain has a passport signed by the 
Prince: he is not to act against the enemy, and is 
to return when required. I have read the passport. 
The day after the Captain was made prisoner, there 
were two companies of the Royal Scots and a ser- 
geant and twelve men of Guise’s taken, and are now 
prisoners in the Prince’s camp; they were going to 
reinforce Fort William. 1 shall not trouble you with 
the particular distance of places, which I shall, in 
the title of the rebellious clans, relate, but refer you 
to the map of Scotland; but it shall suffice that this 
barrack is not much above twenty-six miles distance 
(the near way) cither from Fort William, Fort Au- 
gustus, or Fort George, where our regiment is at 
present in garrison; and not much farther from the 
enemy’s camp, from whom we expect a visit hourly. 

‘« The Prince landed in the north-wést islands above 
Q month ogo, in a small vessel carrying cighteen 
guns. Ife was separated from a French man-of-war, 
who was to conduct him with a number of men on 
board; but fell in with the “Lion” man-of-war, as 
you had it word for word in the public papers, 
which gave his ship opportunity to make off. At his 
first landing, the Highlanders refused joining him, 
and told him it was madness to attempt it, and would 
have him go off; but the Prince made answer, that 
he was often these three years invited by them and 
by others in England and Ireland ; and that he 
would not return until he had gained his point, or 
lost his life in the attempt,—and be no longer a beg- 
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gar in France, or in any other court; which answer 
prevailed upon the Highlanders to join him. 

* Last Monday the Prince’s standard was set up, 
and carried by the old Duke of Athol, a man Zabove 
seventy years old. Such loud huzzes and schiming 
of bonnets up into the air, appearing like a clond, 
wes not heard of for a long time. Last Thursday 
they drew up in their order, and the Prince reviewed 
them to the number of 1500, which was the day the 
Captain left them. No gentleman could be better 
used than he was when he got among the gentlémen ; 
neither wes there anything that was taken from him 
but what was returned, except his horse’s saddle and 
sword; and the Prince had ordered a pair of horses 
to be given him in lieu of his own; but that was 
neglected. General Cope is within two days’ march 
of this place, with four regiments of foot and two of 
dragoons, with some artillery, in order to meet the 
enemy; and the enemy is preparing to meet him, and 
threatens high. The Lord only knows how it will 
end! The enemy has neither foreign troops nor 
artillery, but about eighteen pattareroes of one pound 
each. They told the Captain that they will be in 
England in a very little time, where they are sure to 
meet with friends enough. There is none of those we 
call loyalists here has joined us yet; they say they 
have no arms. God send they may prove loyal! I 
have been called upon several times since I begun to 
write this scrawl by false alarms. This redoubt bas 
no fortification nor defence, but a shallow wall and 
our -small arms; which hurry, I hope, will make 
exouse for the imperfection of this letter. 
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“T recommend you and your family to God’s care; 
and I make no doubt of your accustomed goodness 
towards my people. I thank God I enjoy good 
health, and am in good heart. There is no way of 
sending my wife relief of money as yet. I have lost 
most of my things at Aberdeen. My sincere respects 
to your fire-side. Dear sir, be pleased to make my 
compliments to Mr. and Mrs. D’Anvers, to Alderman 
Rogers and Mrs. Rogers, to Alderman Revins; and 
be pleased to accept of the like from your most 
sincere humble servant, 

“ Ter. Muttor.”* 


It may be mentioned, that the consideration and 
courtesy with which Charles treated the English 
prisoners which fell into his hands, obtained for him, 
even from his enemies, the credit which he deserved. 
We have seen the evidence borne by Captain Sweeten- 
ham to the kind treatment which he met with from 
the Prince; and, about the same time, Thomas Fra- 
ser of Gortuleg writes to Lord Lovat:—‘“ I have 
seen Captain Thomson, Lieutenants Ferguson and 
Rose, and five sergeants and two or three men of the 
companies taken prisoners last week. They talk a 
good deal of the civilities they met with from the 
young Pretender; they were liberated upon their 
parole of honour, to return when summoned thereto. 
They are discharged from touching at any fort or 
garrison, or conversing with any officers belonging to 
the enemy, a8 they call them, until they are at Edin- 
burgh; and while here they religiously observed their 

* Culloden Papers, p. 388. 
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engagement; for they would not go near the Fort, or 
converse with any of the officers in it.”* 

It was about two hours after the raising of the 
standard, that Charles had the satisfaction of seeing 
his small army enforced by Macdonald of Keppoch, 
with about three hundred of his clan. Several of the 
Macleods also joined him the same night, who ex- 
pressed the warmest indignation at the defection of 
their chief, and even proposed to return to the Isle 
of Skye with the view of enlisting their fellow-clans- 
men in the Prince’s cause. The army, which now 
amounted to eleven hundred men, encamped the same 
night at Glenfinnan; O'Sullivan, an Irish officer, who 
had recently joined the Prince, being appointed its 
Quarter-Master General. The following morning, 
Charles marched at the head of his forces into the 
country of Lochiel, and took up his residence in the 
house of that chieftain at Auchnacarrie. At this 
place he was joined by Macdonald of Glencoe, with a 
hundred and fifty followers; by the Stuarts of Appin, 
under Ardshiel, with two hundred; and by Glengary 
the younger, with about the same number of men. 

Although Edinburgh is distant only one hundred 
and fifty miles from the spot where Charles first set 
foot in the Western Highlands, it is a remarkable 
fact,—such was the fidelity of those to whom he 
entrusted himeelf,that as many as sixteen days 
elapsed from the day of his landing, and nearly three 
weeks from the period when he opened his communi- 
cation with the Highland chieftains at Erisca, before 
the authorities in the Scottish capital received tidings 

* Culloden Papers, p. 387. 
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of the Adventurer having arrived on their shores. 
The ignorance and security in which these func- 
tionaries had lulled themselves,—including even the 
acute and clear-sighted Duncan Forbes, the Lord 
President,*—almost surpasses belief. As late as the 
2nd of August, eight days after Charles had landed at 
Borrodaile, we find the Lord President, in a letter to 
Mr. Pelham, expressing himself not only ignorant of 
the fact of the Prince’s landing, but adding his firm 
conviction that there existed not “ the least apparatus 
for his reception” in the Highlands. “ In a state,” 
he writes, “ of profound tranquillity, we have been 
alarmed with advices, which are said to have been 
received at London, of intended invasions; and par- 
ticularly of a visit which the Pretender’s eldest son is 
about to make us, if he has not already made it. 


* “Duncan Forbes,” says Lord Mahon, “hes been highly, yet not 
too highly, extolled az a moet learned and upright judge, a patriot ntates- 
man, & devoted and unwearied essertor of the Protestant succession. 
Few men ever loved Scotland more, or served it better. Opposing the 
Jacobites in their conspiracies or their rebellions, but befriendmg them 
in their adversity and their distresees, he knew, unlike lw colleagues, 
how to temper justice with merey, and at length offended, by his frank- 
ness, the Government he had upheld by his exertions. . . .. . His seat 
lying in the North, (Culloden House, near Inverness,) he bad alwaya 
repaired thither in the intervals of the Court of Session ; he had there 
cultivated a friendly intercourse with the principal Highland gentlemen, 
and guined a considerable mastery of the minds of many. He was the 
Tink that bound the false and fickle Lovat to the Government ; it was 
mainly through him thet Meclood, Sir Alexander Macdonald, and seve- 
ral other chiefs, were restrained to 2 prodent neutrality ; it was he who 
inspirited, guided, and direeted the Sutherlands, the Mackays, and the 
other well-affected clans in the North. Even before tho news of 
Charles's landing was fally confirmed, he hastened from Edinburgh to 
Culloden, ready to perform overy service that the exigency might de- 
mnand.”"—History of England, vol. iii. p. 393. 
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These informations, particularly as to the visit just 
mentioned, 1 confess have not hitherto gained my 
belief. This young gentleman’s game at -pre- 
sent to be very desperate in this country; and, so far 
as I can learn, there is not the least apparatus for his 
reception, even amongst the few Highlanders who are 
suspected to be in his interest.”* 

On the other hand, the English Ministry, —not- 
withstanding the distance which they were removed 
from the scene of action, appear not only to 
have been far better informed in regard to the 
Prince's probable movements, but to have been 
fully and sensibly alive to the dangers which 
threatened the country. As early as the 30th 
of July, the English Secretary of State, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, writes from Whitehall to the Justice 
Clerk, Lord Milton,}—‘ This day there have been 
communicated to the Lords Justices several informa- 
tions, importing that the French Court was meditat- 
ing an invasion of his Majesty’s dominions, and that 
the Pretender’s son had sailed on the 15th instant, 
N.8., from Nantz, on board a French man-of-war, 
and by some accounts it was said that he was actually 
landed in Scotland; which last part I can hardly 
believe, not having had the least account of it from 
any of his Majesty's servants in Scotland.”{ Again, 
Lord Tweeddale writes to the Lord Advocate, on the 
6th of August,—“ I received yours by express, dated 

# Culloden Papers, p. 203. 
+ Andrew Fletcher, Lord Milton, « men distinguished by high ageom- 
Plishments, and by his devotion to the House of Hanover, and to the 


Protestant succession. 
} Home’s Hist, of the Rebellion, p. 276. 
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August 8rd, acknowledging the receipt of mine of the 
30th July. I am much of your opinion, that it is 
impossible, if there had been any landing in Scotland 
of any consequence, but you must have heard of it, 
However, in every event it is right to take all proper 
precautions. There are no certain accounts us yet 
what has become of the frigate which was along with 
the French man-of-war, the ‘“ Elizabeth,” which was 
attacked by the “ Lion” man-of-war. All accounts 
agree that the Pretender’s son was cither aboard the 
“ Elizabeth” or the frigate. The “ Elizabeth” is cer- 
tainly forced back to Brest, and I hardly believe the 
frigate would pursue her voyage to Scotland.” * 

In reply to Lord Tweeddule's letter of the 30th of 
July, Lord Milton, on the 2nd of August, expresses 
his gratification at his not even having heard “a 
surmise of the Pretender’s son having landed;” and, 
even as late as the 8th of August, Lord. President 
Forbes writes to Lord Tweeddale; “I consider the 
report [of the Prince's suiling from France] es im- 
possible, because I am confident that young man 
cannot with reason expect to be joined by any consi- 
derable force in the Highlands. Some loose, lawless 
men, of desperate fortunes, may indeed resort to him, 
but I am persuaded that none of the Highland gen- 
tlemen, who have aught to lose, will.”t It is not, 
indeed, till the 10th of the month, that one of the 
Scottish functionaries, Lord Milton, informs the Eng- 
lish Secretary of State of the actual fact of the 
Prince’s landing. ‘ This morning,” he writes to Lord 

* MB. Letter to Lord Advoeste Craigie. 


4 Culloden Papers, p. 204. 
VOL. I. Pr 
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Tweeddale, “I have information from one that lives 
in Glencoe, and has connections both in Lochabar and 
Glengary, that the Pretender’s eldest son landed in 
Vist on the Ist of this month, and that the dis- 
affected Highlanders expect every day to hear of a 
landing in England.”* Even at this late period, Lord 
Milton’s information is sufficiently incorrect. The 
Prince effected his landing—not at Uist on the 1st 
of August, but at Borrodaile on the 25th of July. It 
may be mentioned also, that it was not till the 22nd of 
August, nearly five weeks after the young Adventurer 
had made his appearance among the Western Islands, 
that the Scottish newspapers, in a confused and in- 
accurate account, informed the world of the memora- 
ble fact of Charles Edward having accomplished his 
landing on their shores. “TI dare say,” writes Lord 
Milton to Lord Tweeddale, as late as the 29th of 
August, “from the accounts I know your Lordship 
has now received from the Lord Advocate, and a 
gentleman who came from the Pretender’s son’s camp 
on the 21st, that there remains not the least doubt 
that the repeated intelligence I sent was true; nor 
was it worth while to mention his dress, which was 
said to be & white coat and a brocade vest—that he 
had the star and garter, and « broad-brimmed hat 
with a white feather—and other minutia, not worthy 
to be noticed.” + 


* Home, p. 28). + Home, p. 290. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


March of Sir John Cope into the Highlands.—Difficulties of hie Situa- 
tion.—The Dretendet’s March for the Lowlands.—THis ingratiating 
Manners.—Their Effects on the Scottish Chiefs.—Dunean Camoron. 
Arrival at Perth.—Charlcs visita the Palace of Scoon. 


ArT the eventful period of the landing of Charles 
Edward in Scotland, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the King’s forces north of the Tweed was Sir John 
Cope, a man whose personal gallantry had never been 
called in question, and who had passed through the 
subordinate grades of his profession with considerable 
and with deserved credit; but, on the other hand, he 
was naturally of a dull capacity—he was tremblingly 
alive to the responsibilities entailed on the tenure of 
public employment and command, and consequently, 
in a crisis which required in a singular degree deci- 
sion, energy, and action, he was found totally unfit to 
perform the duties which he was called upon to dis- 
charge. He had, moreover, other difficulties to con- 
tend with. At the period when he was called upon to 
take the field against the Jacobites, the entire mili- 
tery force under his command, exclusive of the troops 
in garrison, amounted only to three thousand men. 
These also, it must be added, comprised two regiments 
of dragoons (Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s), who had 
seen but little service, three newly-raised regiments 

re 
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‘Tweeddale, “I have information from one that lives 
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At the eventful period of the landing of Charles 
Edward in Scotland, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the King’s forces north of the Tweed was Sir John 
Cope, a man whose personal gallantry had never been 
called in question, and who had passed through the 
subordinate grades of his profession with considerable 
and with deserved credit; but, on the other hand, he 
was naturally of a dull capacity—he was tremblingly 
alive to the responsibilities entailed on the tenure of 
public employment and command, and consequently, 
in a crisis which required in s singular degree deci- 
sion, energy, and action, he was found totally unfit to 
perform the duties which he was called upon to dis- 
charge. He had, moreover, other difficulties to con- 
tend with. At the period when he was called upon to 
take the field against the Jacobites, the entire mili- 
tary force under his command, exclusive of the troops 
in garrison, amounted only to three thousand men. 
These alao, it must be added, comprised two regiments 
of dragoons (Gardiner’s and Hamilton's), who had 
seen but little service, three newly-raised regiments 
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(the 44th, 46th, and 47th), and several companies of 
a Highland regiment, commanded by the Earl of Lou- 
don, whose loyalty was not only questionable, but, 
moreover, from their being in quarters north of In- 
verness, their services could scarcely be considered as 
available in the present emergency. 

The civil functionaries who at this period held 
the direction of affairs in Scotland, were—the Lord 
President (Duncan Forbes), the Lord Justice Clerk 
(Lord Milton), the Lord Advocate, and the Soli- 
citor General. By the advice of these persons— 
which, it may be remarked, entirely coincided with 
the personal views and wishes of Sir John Cope—it 
was decided that the latter should immediately march 
with the forces under his command into the heart 
of the Highlands;—that he should attack the dis- 
affected wherever he might fall in with them ;—and, 
by this means, it was fondly anticipated that the 
infant rebellion would be crushed at its birth. 

There were, unquestionably, arguments which gave 
to this injudicious piece of policy at least the sem- 
blance of being founded on sound sense; and it may 
be mentioned, moreover, that its adoption met with 
the warmest approval from the English Ministry. 
Those, however, who originated it, ought to have re- 
membered how, more than once (owing to the peculiar 
features of the country which they destined to be the 
seene of action, and also to the wild and peculiar 
mode of warfare adopted by the Highlanders), a 
signal advantage had been gained by the hardy moun- 
taineers over the disciplined forces of a regular army. 
They ought to have called to mind the circumstances 
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which had aided the glorions triumphs of Montrose, 
and which had helped to decide the fate of the bloody 
struggle at Killicrankie; bnt, above all things, they 
ought to have taken counsel from the wise and suc- 
cessful policy adopted by the Duke of Argyll during 
the rebellion of 1715, who, instead of rashly bearding 
the roused Highlanders among their own wild fast- 
nesses and dangerous ravines, had preferred stealthily 
waiting his opportunity by guarding the passes into 
the Lowlands, and had thus prevented the superior 
force of the insurgents from pushing their way into 
the south. 

Cope, however, and his colleagues, regardless of 
these precedents, decided on adopting the vigorous 
but dangerous policy of marching at once into the 
Highlands—a policy sufficiently fatal and reprehen- 
sible, when we consider that he was not only com- 
mencing a campaign in an enemy's eountry, and 
opposed to forces, numerically spesking, far superior 
to his own; but also that it was in districts totally 
unsuited for the evolutions of a regular army, over 
ground where baggage and ammunition could with 
difficulty be dragged along, and where his men were 
certain to be exposed at every unfavourable point to 
the galling fire of a secret foe. In addition to these 
difficulties, Sir John Cope was greatly embarrassed by 
false, advices and anonymous communications, which 
he daily received from the designing Jacobites; some 
of the details of which were highly ludicrous, and 
which, according to Home, the Jacobites “ afterwards 
circulated with comments sufficiently scurrilous.” 

Tt was on the 19th of August, the day on which 
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Charles raised his standard at Glenfinnan, that Cope 
received orders at Edinburgh to place himself at the 
head of his troops and force his way into the High- 
lands. Arriving on the following day at Stirling, 
where his small army was sseembled, he commenced 
his march at the head of fifteen hundred infantry. 
He might have swelled his numbers with the two regi- 
ments of dragoons which were under his orders, but 
he thought it more expedient to leave them behind 
him, as well on account of the difficulty of providing 
forage for the horses, as from the unfitness of cavalry 
to act in a Highland campaign. By the authori- 
ties at Edinburgh he was well provided with all the 
requisites for carrying on a mountain war. In addi- 
tion to the large quantity of baggage which attended 
him, he cerried with him a herd of black cattle, to 
serve as food for his army, four pieces of cannon, and 
a thousand stand of arms, which he proposed to dis- 
tribute among such loyal volunteers as he might meet 
with on his march. No man, however, cried “God 
bless him!” and, when he reached Crieff, the English 
general found that not a single individual had joined 
his standard, and was consequently compelled to send 
buck the greater part of his stand of useless arms to 
Stirling. - It may be mentioned, that he was fur- 
nished by the English Government with a proclama- 
tion, offering a of 30,0002 for the person of 
the young Chevalier; which was subsequently retorted 
upon by Charles, who issued a proclamation, offering 
a reward to the same amount to whosoever should 
seize the person of the “ Elector of Hanover.” 

No sooner did the English general emerge from the 
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Lowlands than he found his difficulties commence. 
The Highlanders were hostile to him to a man; his 
baggage-horses were stolen in numbers from their 
pastures at night; and the Highland gentlemen, 
though affecting te him a sympathy with the cause of 
the Government, continued to mystify and mislead 
him by false intelligence. His position had already 
become sufficiently embarrassing, if not dangerous, 
when at the retired inn of Dalnacardoch he accident- 
ally fell in with Captain Sweetenham, the officer who 
had recently been released on his parole by Charles 
at Glenfinnan, from whom he learnt the true state 
of popular feeling in the Highlands, and the actual 
numbers of the insurgent army. From Dalnacardoch 
he marched to Dalwhinnie, situated near the foot of 
the great mountain of Corry Arrack. Over this 
perilous ascent stretched his path to Fort Augustus; 
at which favourable spot, as being in the centre of 
the disturbed districts, he had proposed to concen- 
trate his forces, and at once strike a decisive blow 
against the rebels. 

On his arrival at Dalwhinnie, Cope, to his great 
mortification, learned that the Highlanders were 
already in possession of the wild and dangerous 
traverses of Corry Arrack. The means of ascend- 
ing this formidable mountain, which rose before him 
almost as perpendicular as © wallygwere practicable 
only by defiling along « narrow and difficult pass, 
known as the Devil's Staircase, which wound by the 
side of rugged heights, spanning occasionally, by 
narrow bridges, the rapid mountain torrents, and pre- 
senting innumerable breaks and lurking-places in the 
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overhanging crags, from whence the Highlanders, 
active and unencumbered by arms, might easily have 
poured their frequent and fatal fire on their unsus- 
pecting antagonists. 

Had Cope, indeed, persisted in ascending the moun- 
tain, it could scarcely have failed to lead to the total 
annihilation of his small army. His position at this 
crisis was @ sufficiently difficult and unenviable one. 
His orders, which were most positive and implicit, 
were to march northwards, and to seek an imme- 
diate encounter with the insurgents; and, educated 
in the most rigid school of military discipline, he 
knew not how to disobey them. But, on the other 
hand, to obey them under existing circumstances, 
must certainly lead to the most fatal results. In this 
emergency, Cope summoned a council of war, when it 
was unanimously agreed that the passage over Corry 
Arrack was impracticable. It was the advice, how- 
ever, of the council to the general—in the wisdom of 
which he seems to have fully concurred—that he 
should so far obey his instructions as to proceed in a 
northerly direction; and that the royal army, there- 
fore, should turn aside, and march northward to In- 
verness. The arguments which hed the effect of in- 
ducing Cope and his council to adopt this alternative 
were, partly, the prospect of being joined by some of 
the well-affected,clans during their progress, but prin- 
cipally the hope of tempting the insurgents, instead 
of forcing their march southwards, to follow in their 
track; it being deemed extremely improbable that the 
Highlend chieftains would leave their homes, and all 
that they possessed, exposed to the certain vengeance 
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of the royal forces. It was thus confidently expected 
that the war might be confined to the Highlands till 
the timely arrival of fresh troops from England. 

A more fatal piece of policy could not possibly 
have been adopted. ‘“ The military men here,” writes 
Lord Tweeddale to the Lord President, on the 10th of 
September, 1745, “think, thut though it might not 
have been fit for his Majesty's service for Sir John 
Cope to attack the rebels, yet that be ought to have 
staid somewhere about Dalwhinnie; and, in that case, 
it would not have been easy for the rebels to have 
made such a progress into the south before him; but, 
as the matter is now over, it is needleas to enter into 
a discussion.”* There can, indecd, be no question, 
that if Cope had kept his stand in the neighbourhood 
ot Dalwhinnie, and thus huve guarded the pass into 
the Lowland country, the [Highlanders would either 
have been compelled to confine themselves to their 
native mountains, or the English general would have 
heen enabled to force them to an engagement on level 
ground, where he would have possessed the very im- 
portant advantage of being supported by artillery and 
regular troops. 

It was on the 27th of August that Cope turned 
aside at the village of Catlaig, and commenced his 
march to Inverness, which town he reached by forced 
marches on the 29th. On the 3ist the unfortunate 
general writes despondingly to Lord Milton—‘“ So 
much fatigue of mind and body I never knew before; 
but my health continues good, and my spirits do not 
flag. Much depends upon the next step we take, 

* Lord Mshon's History of England, sol. sii. p. 386, note. 
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In this country the rebels will not let us get at them, 
unless we had some Highlanders with us; and as yet 
not one single man has joined us, though I have 
lugged along with me three hundred stand of 
arms. Noman could have believed that not one 
man would take arms in our favour, or show 
countenance to us; but so it is.”* According to 
Home, two ravan-trees (mountain-ash) point out the 
spot where the Highlanders boasted that the royal 
army had avoided an engagement with them, and 
where the latter faced about at Catlaig. It may 
be also mentioned that Cope—either tremblingly sen- 
sible of the responsibilities attached to his command, 
or doubtful of the wisdom of the policy he had been 
induced to adopt—took the precaution, previous to 
breaking up his camp at Caitlaig, of having the 
written opinion of the council of war signed by every 
individual who was present. 

We must now return to the young Adventurer and 
his fortunes. It has already been mentioned that the 
raising of the standard took place on the 19th of 
August, in the valley of Glenfinnan; and here Charles 
is described by one of his followers as having passed 
two enviable days of elation and joy.+ On the 21st 
he removed to Kinlochiel, situated in the country of 
the Camerons, at the head of Loch Eil, about five 
miles from Fort William. The next day we find him 

* Home, p. 318. 

+ Major Macdonnell, of Tiendrish, when confined in the Castle of 
Edinburgh, informed Duncan Cameron, who related it to Bishop Forbes, 
that “he had never seen the Prince more cheerful st any time, and in 


higher epirita, than when he hed got together four or five hundred men 
about the standard.” Jacobite Memoirs, p. 24. 
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a guest at Fassefern, the seat of a younger brother of 
Lochiel; and on the 26th he crossed the river Lochy, 
and took up his abode at a small inn at Letterfinlay, 
on the banks of Loch Lochy. During his progress 
he was joined at Low Bridge by the Stuarts of Appin, 
numbering nearly three hundred men, led by Stuart 
of Ardshiel; and on the 26th his small army was aug- 
mented by the Macdonalds of Glengary and the Grants 
of Gienmoriston, who together brought him a rein- 
forcement of four hundred men. 

It was about midnight, on the 26th of August, 
that an express reached Charles, at the lonely inn 
of Letterfinlay, that Cope was about to commence his 
hazardous march over the mountain of Corry Arrack. 
He immediately ordered a body of men to proceed to 
take possession of the summit of the mountain; and 
the same night, during a storm of wind and rain of 
unusual violence, he himself pushed forward to Inver- 
gary Castle, where he subsequently took up his abode 
for the remainder of the night. 

The next morning,—the day on which Cope was 
sitting in council with his officers discussing the diffi- 
culties of their position,—Charles placed himself at 
the head of his gallant Highlanders, and commenced 
his march in the direction of Corry Arrack. During 
the march, and with the prospect of immediate action 
and the hope of gallant achievement, thé countenance 
of the young Adventurer is described as having been 
lighted up with animation and hope, while his man- 
ner and language expressed that perfect confidence 
and high exultation which afterwards invariably cha- 
racterized him on the eve of an approaching engage- 
ment. 
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* ‘The tartan plaid it is waving wide, 
The pibtoch ‘s sounding up the glen ; 


And I will tarry at Auchnacarry, 
To sce my Donald and a’ his men. 


And there I sew the King o” them s', 
‘Was marching bonnily in the van ; 

And aye the spell of the bagpipe’s yell, 
‘Was, ‘ Turn the blue bonnet, wha can, wha can !"¢ 

According to Fraser of Gortuleg, in a letter to the 
Lord President, the Prince “called that morning for 
his Highland clothes, and, tying the latchets of his 
shoes, solemnly declared that he would be up with 
Mr. Cope before they were unloosed.” He was about 
to ascend the steep heights of Corry Arrack, when 
the tidings were brought him by one of the Camerons, 
who had just deserted from the royal army, that Cope 
had turned aside to Inverness. The news was no 
sooner communicated to the Highlanders, than it was 
received with loud shouts of joy. Charles, on this 
occasion, discovered his usual tact of seizing every 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with, and exciting 
the enthusiasm of, the Highlanders. Calling for a 
glass of brandy, and directing that every man present 
should receive his dram, he drank “ to the health of 
good Mr. Cope, and may every general in the Usur- 
per’s service prove himself as much our friend as he 
hag done.” 

The tidings of Cope’s retreat no sooner became 
generally knéwn to the Highlanders, than they ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to pursue the royal army, 
and to force them to an immediate engagement. 
Charles, however, by the advice of his council, de- 
termined on adopting the far wiser policy of pursuing 

* Jacobite Song. 
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his march into the Lowlands, and, by taking possession 
of the capital of Scotland, of giving confidence to the 
more lukewarm well-wishers to his cause, and inducing 
the timid and wavering to declare themselves at once 
in his favour. Accordingly, after traversing the 
mountainous district of Badenoch, the Highland army 
descended, on the second day, into the Vale of Athol, 
having been joined in their progress, like one of their 
own rivers, by accessions of strength at the mouths of 
the different little mountain glens through which they 


Charles by this time had succeeded, by the charm 
of his personal manner, in winning the affections of 
almost every Highlander in his army. Like the great 
Dundee,—if we may compare him with that extraor- 
dinary man,—he was in the habit, during a march, of 
walking by the side of the different clans, inquiring 
into their legends, listening to their national songs, 
and occasionally delighting them, by addressing to 
them a few words in their native Gaclic. Moreover, 
they were charmed with the evidence which he gave 
of constitutional hardihood and personal strength. 
According to a contemporary writer, he “‘ would run, 
fight, or leap with any man in the Highlands.”* 
They beheld with astonishment a young Prince,— 
who had been nurtured in the lap of Inxury, and in an 
enervating climate,—a match even for the hardiest 
and ‘most active amongst their own people; and not 
only gifted like’themselves with the power of enduring 
fatigue, and distinguishing himself in every manly 
exercise and amusement, but even occasionally su- 

* “ The Wanderer ; or, Surprising Eecape.” Glasgow, 1752. 
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perior to themselves in the use of their own na- 
tional weapon, the broadsword. “I was determined,” 
said Charles, “to show myself one day a true High- 
lander.” With this object, and with the probable 
chance of his being one day engaged in a Highland 
campaign, he had practised in his boyhood, in the 
sunny plains of Italy, those manly diversions and 
those habits which insure the endurance of fatigue, 
which he rightly judged might afterwards render him 
respected and beloved by the simple and athletic 
children of the north. During the period he was en- 
camped at Dalwhinnie, he slept with his followers on 
the open moor; and, during his march southwards, 
we are assured that he walked sixteen Scottish miles 
in boots, “ fatiguing the hardiest of his companions.” 

In addition to these qualities, which were so pe- 
" euliarly adapted to win for the Adventurer the ap- 
plause and respect of the Highland clans,—so much 
80, that they delighted to compare him with their 
favourite hero, Robert Bruce,—may be mentioned the 
peculiar charm of his manner and personal address. 
According to a modern writer, “ the enthusiastic and 
devoted attachment with which he succeeded in in- 
spiring them, was such as no subsequent events could 
ever altogether extinguish; half a century after they 
had seen him, when age might have been supposed to 
deaden their early feelings, his surviving fellow-ad- 
venturers rarely spoke of him without a sigh or a 
tear.” Who does not remember the dying encomium 
pronounced by the brave Balmerino on the scaffold on 
his young and gallant master? —“I am at a loss 
when I come to speak of the Prince: I am not a fit 
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hand to draw his character; I shall leave that to 
others. Bat I must beg leave to tell you, that the 
incomparable sweetness of his nature, his affability, 
his compassion, his justice, his temperance, his pa- 
tience, and his courage, are virtues seldom all to be 
found in one person. In short, he wants no qualifi- 
cations requisite to make him a great man.” 

At Dalwhinnie, Charles was joined by » valuable 
coadjutor, Macpherson of Cluny, son-in-law to the 
celebrated Lord Lovat, and himself the chief of a 
powerful clan. Cluny, though in his heart he was 
known to be secretly a warm well-wisher to the cause 
of the Stuarts, had hitherto determined on keeping 
aloof from the enterprise; and, indecd, had recently 
accepted employment under the Government. Hav- 
ing been taken prisoner by s detachment of the in- 
surgent army, which had been sent to surprise the 
barracks at Ruthven, he was conducted into the pre- 
sence of Charles, by whom he was received with every 
mark of the most flattering distinction. In a very 
short space of time, the Prince’s specious arguments 
and insinuating address had wrought such an effect 
on the wavering mind of the chicftain, that when, 
subsequently, the insurgent forces arrived at Perth, 
Cluny had consented to repair to his own people 
in the Highlands, and to array his clan in the cause 
of the exiled family. . Such was the magical effect 
of Charles's personal manner and address on the 
minds of those whom it was his object to please or to 
win! Even an angel, remarked Cluny, could not 
have resisted “such soothing, close applications,” as 
were addressed to him by the young Prince. 
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The night of the 30th of Angust was passed by 
Charles at Blair, the seat of the Duke of Athol. 
That nobleman had made a precipitate flight on the 
approach of the royal army, leaving the halls of his 
ancestors to be once more occupied by their rightful, 
but attainted possessor, his elder brother, the Marquis 
of Tullibardine. Qn the following morning, Charles 
reviewed his troops; and at night Tullibardine gave 
@ sumptuous banquet, not only to the Highland chief- 
tains who had joined the standard of the Adven- 
turer, but also to the neighbouring and ancient vas- 
sals of his family. On this, as on all other occasions, 
Charles missed no opportunity of rendering himself 
popular with his new friends. He partook only of 
those dishes which were peculiar to Scotland, and 
gave the healths of the different Highland chief- 
tains in Gaelic. At Blair, where he continued two 
days, Charles had the satisfaction of seeing himself 
joined by Oliphant of Gask; by Lord Strathallan; 
Mr. Murray, a brother of the Earl of Dunmore; and 
by Lord Nairn, a son of the nobleman who was con- 
demned to death for his share in the Rebellion of 
1715. 

The following trifling incident, connected with the 
Prince’s visit to Blair, is recorded by Duncan Came- 
ron* in his Narrative;—-“‘ When the Prince was at 


© OF Duncan Cameron (to whose Narretive we are indebted for many 
interesting perticulars relating to the landing of Charles in Scotland) 
Bishop Forbes hes left us the following eccount:—“ When the 
Prince was merching his army towards England, Duncan Cemeron was 
ordered to attend the Prince's baggage, and had got a young hore 
to ride upon that had not been sccustomed to noise, and therefore threw 
Dunoan upon hearing the pipes end the drama. Dunean was 20 braised 
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Blair,” he says, “he went into the garden, and, tnk- 
ing a walk upon the bowling-green, he said he had 
never seen a bowling-green before; upon which the 
above lady* called for some bowls, that he might 
see them, but he told her that he had got a present 
of bowls sent him as a curiosity to Rome from Eng- 
land.”+ From Blair Charles proceeded to Lude, the 
seat of a branch of the Robertsons, where he passod 


with the fall, that he behoved to be left behind ; and mecondingly waa 
carried to the house in which Lady Orminaton was then living, in the 
neighbourhood of Dalkeith. Soon an information was given that the 
Highlanders had left one behind them, wounded, at such « place, and 
he was said to be Colonel Strickland ; upon which « party of dragoons 
were dispetched to take the Coloue! prisoner, but they fond only plain 
Dunean, whom they brought into Edinburgh. Ile was committed to the 
city jail, where he was sv lucky as to be overlooked, either through sick- 
nega or want of evidence, when others were sent off to Ragland to stand 
trisl, At last he was released, nothing appearing against him, some time 
before the indemnity came out, and got # protection for going to his own 
country in the Highlands. However, Duncan bed no mind to make use 
of that protection, being resolved to return to France. He luckily fell in 
with Mrs, Fothnngham, who was going over to France to her husband, 
late governor of Dundee. This lady was allowed a pass and protection 
for herself, a child, a man-vervant, and a maid-servant, to nail for Holland. 
@he wanted much to have Duncan Cameron slong with her, because, 
knowing the French language well, he would prove an excellent guide 
for her to France. Duncan, on the other hand, was fond of having it in 
his power to oblige such a Indy, and glad to go into any echeme whereby 
he could safely mske his way to Holland; nnd therefore he egreed to 
pss for Mre. Fothringham’s sorvant, and secordingly he was inserted 
in the pass under the name of Duncan Campbell, aa Argyleshireman. 
‘They sailed from Leith Roads, upon Friday, June 19th, and arrived in 
Holland the 23rd, 1740. It was most lucky for Duncan Cameron that 
it war never known to any of the Government that he was one of thone 
who came over in the same frigate with the Prince; the moat distant 
suspicion was never entertained about this, otherwise his fate would 
have tamed out in quite another shape.””—Jucobite Memoirs, p. 27. 

* Mrs, Robertson, of Lude, who had been requested by Tullibardine 
to repair to Blair, and put the house in order for the Princo’s reception. 

+ Jacobite Memoirs, p. 26, 
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the night of the 2nd of September, and where, we are 
told, “he was very cheerful, and took his share in 
several dances, such as minuets and Highland reels.” 
The first dance he called for was a Strathspey mi- 
nuet, accompanied by the favourite Jacobite air, 
“ This is no’ mine ain house.” * 

On the evening of the 4th of September, Charles 
entered Perth on horseback, followed by a gallant 
cavalcade, consisting of Highland gentlemen, and 
amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the popu- 
lace. In a letter addressed at this period by one of 
the spies of the Government to Sir John Cope, the 
Prince is described as habited “in a fine Highland 
dress, laced with gold; wears a bonuet, laced; wears 
& broadsword; had a green riband, but did not see 
the star; @ well-made man, taller than any in his 
company.” Although the magistrates of Perth had 
set the example of allegiance to the Government, 
by quitting the town on the approach of the insur- 
gent army, Charles had little reason to complain 
either of neglect or inhospitality on the part of the 
inhabitants who remained to welcome him. On en- 
tering the town, he was immediately conducted to 
the house of Lord Stormont, an elder brother of the 
celebrated Lord Mansfield, where he received all the 
attention and honours due to his high birth. Lord 
Stormont, indeed, though sufficiently well inclined 
towards the cause of the Stuarts, had withdrawn 
himself, from prudential motives, on the Prince’s 
approach. He left behind him, however, his two 
sisters, who, like too many of the ladies of Scotland, 


* Incobite Memoirs, p. 26. 
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were enthusiastically devoted to the cause of the 
exiled family, and who gladly tended their gallant 
and handsome guest. One of the sisters is said to 
have even “spread down a bed for Prince Charlie 
with her own hands.” 

During the week which Charles passed at Perth, 
he was busily employed in drilling and exercising his 
brave but undisciplined troops; in keeping up com- 
munications with his partisans in England; and in 
devising means for replenishing his exhausted trea- 
sury. Iie had brought with him only four thousand 
louis-d’ors from France, and when he entered Perth, 
says Home,—‘ IIe had but oue guinea, which he 
showed to Kelly, one of the seven who landed with 
him in the Highlands, and said he would soon get 
more.” From the town of Perth, he subsequently 
exacted 500/.; while, about the same time, voluntary 
contributions, to a considerable amount, reached him 
from his friends in Edinburgh. . With the view of 
further enriching his treasury, military parties were 
dispatched by him through the neighbouring counties 
of Angus and Fife, who performed the double service 
of levying money in the principal towns, and causing 
his father to be proclaimed publicly as “‘ King James 
the Eighth.” At Dundee, one of these marauding par- 
ties, consisting of the Macdonalds, had the good 
fortune to seize two vessels in the harbour, laden 
with arms and ammunition, which were immediately 
dispatched to the head-quarters at Perth for the ser- 
vice of the insurgent army. 

But the duty which principally occupied the time 
and attention of Charles during his stay at Perth, 

a8 
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was that of endeavouring to capacitate the gallant 
but untrained mountaineers to contend with regular 
and disciplined forces. With this view, he was in 
the habit of rising with the dawn of day, in order to 
inspect his troops and instruct them in their duties; 
and so devoted was he to this particular but favour- 
ite occupation, that on one occasion, when invited to 
a ball by the ladies of Perth, he is said to have 
danced only a single measure, and then, pleading the 
excuse of being compelled to visit his sentry-posts, 
retired suddenly from the gay scene to the discomfi- 
tare of his fair inviters. 

Occasionally when reviewing his troops upon North 
Inch, Charles is said to heve been unable to repress 
a smile at the awkwardness of some of his intract- 
able recruits. He never failed, however, to pay a 
just and even enthusiastic tribute to their fine bear- 
ing, to their extraordinary activity and powers of 
enduring privation and fatigue, and to the remark- 
able dexterity which they displayed in the exercise 
of their native weapon. Well, indeed, might the 
young hero have been proud of that daring and affec- 
tionate host, whom he had been enabled to array 
in the field. 

At Perth, Charles received a vast accession of 
strength, in consequence of being joined by Lord 
Ogilvie, son of the Earl of Airlie; by the Robertsons 
of Struan, Blairfitty, and Cushievale; as well as by 
a large body consisting of the retainers of the Dukes 
of Athol and Perth. But the most valuable acces- 
sion to his cause, at this period, was in the person of 
Lord George Murray, younger brother of the Duke 
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of Athol. This nobleman had been openly engaged 
in the rebellion of 1715, and had since acquired con- 
siderable military experience, and a well-earned repu- 
tation, in the service of foreign powers. Charles 
immediately nominated him a Lieutenant-General in 
his army, and we shall presently find him playing a 
conspicuous part in the course of the insurrection. 

The fair happening to be held at Perth during the 
period of the Prince's visit, the accession of stran- 
gers and the number of Highlanders who filled the 
strects, clad in their national costume, gave an 
agreeable and stirring gaiety to the scene. To every 
individual who attended the fair, Charles issued pro- 
tections for their persons and property. With many 
of them also he entered freely and familiarly into con- 
versation. “Tell your fellow-citizens,” he said gaily 
to a linendraper from London, “ that I expect to see 
them at St. James’s in the course of two months.” 

At Perth, Charles, it is said, for the first time 
attended a Protestant place of worship. The sermon 
was preached by an intrepid clergyman of the Scottish 
Episcopal church, who selected the apposite text from 
Isaiah (xiv. 1, 2): “For the Lord will have mercy 
on Jacob, and will yet choose Israel, and set them in 
their own land: and the strangers shall be joined with 
them, and they shall cleave to the house of Jacob. 
And the people shall take them, and bring them to 
their place: and the house of Israel shall possess 
them in the land of the Lord for servants and hand- 
maids ; and they shall take them captives, whose cap- 
tives they were; and they shall rule over their 
oppressors.” 
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On the morning of the 11th of September, the dey 
on which Charles quitted Perth, he paid a visit on 
foot, accompanied only by two or three attendants, to 
the palace of Scoon. The sight of that venerable 
building could scarcely fail to excite many strange 
end mournful reflections in his breast. It was the 
encient palace of his ancestors, the kings of Scotland; 
it was connected with many painful passages in the 
eventful history of his ill-fated race; it was intimately 
associated with the tale of their triumphs and their 
misfortanes, their sorrows and their joys; and, more- 
over, it was in the chambers of Scoon that his own 
father hed passed more than one restless night during 
his unfortunate expedition in 1715, when, for the last 
time, the old palace had received the proscribed re- 
presentative of its ancient kings, the heir of the 
devoted House of Stuart. 
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CHAPTER V. 


March of the Preteudcr from Perth to Dumblane-—March continued. 
—Arrivel in the neghbourhood of Edinburgh—Cowardly Retreat 
of Colonel Gardincr's Troops—Constcruation of the Authorities, — 
Charles’s Letter tu the Town Council.—Their conduct upon the 
receipt of it. 


On the afternoon of the 11th of September, Charles 
quitted Perth at the head of a detachment of his 
army, and the same day marched to Dumblone, where 
he waited till the following evening, in order to allow 
time for the large body of his army to overtake him. 
In the course of his short march he was joined by 
Macdonald of Glencoe, with sixty followers, and, 
shortly afterwards, by Macgregor of Glengyle, with 
two hundred and fifty of his clan. It had now be- 
come of the utmost importance to Charles to force his 
way at once into the low country. Le had recently 
received the tidings that Cope, having quitted Inver- 
ness, was on his march to Aberdeen, and that it was 
his intention to embark his troops at the latter place, 
and ,to proceed by sea to the protection of the Low- 
lands, It was therefore the great object of Charles to 
anticipate this design, and by rapid marches to make 
himself master of the Scottish capital. 

On the evening of the 12th, Charles encamped with 
the whole of his army about « mile to the south of 
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Dumblane. “ It was in this neighbourhood,” observes 
one of his followers, “ that many of our fathers, and 
several of us now with the Prince, fought for the 
same cause, just thirty years before, at the battle of 
Sheriffmuir.”* 

On the 13th, Charles passed with his army close to 
the town of Doune, and under the walls of the picta- 
resque but no longer “ bannered towers”+ of its ancient 
castle. From the narrative of the journalist from whom 
we have just quoted, we learn that the Prince “ stopped 
at a gentleman’s house near Doune, of the name of 
Edmonstone, and drank a glass of wine on horseback, 
-where the ladies of the country were assembled to see 
him.” This trifling incident is recorded, with some 
additional particulars, by a modern writer: —“ The 
Prince drew up before the house, and, without alight- 
ing from his horse, drank a glass of wine to the 
healths of all the fair ladies present. The Misses 
Edmonstone, daughters to the host, acted on this oc- 
casion as servitresses, glad to find an opportunity of 
approaching a person of whom they had heard so 
much ; and when Charles had drunk his wine, and 
restored his glass to the plate which they held for 
him, they begged, in respectful terms, the honour 
of kissing his Royal Highness’s hand. This fa- 
vour he granted with his usual grace; but Miss 
Clementina Edmonstone, cousin of the other young 

® Meodonald’s Journsl, Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 486. 
+ “ They rise, the bannered towers of Doune, 
They sink in distant woodland soon.” 
. Lady of the Lake. 

‘The interesting ruins of Doune Castle, formerly the residence of the 

Farls of Monteith, are now the property of the Earl of Moray, 
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ladies, and then on a visit at Doune, thought she 
might obtain a much more satisfactory taste of 
royalty, and made bold to ask permission to ‘ pree 
his Royal Highness’s mou.’ Charles did not at first 
understand the homely Scottish phrase in which this 
last request was made; but it was no sooner explained 
to him, than he took her in his arms and gave her a 
hearty kiss,—to the no small vexation, it is added, of 
the other ladies, who had contented themselves with 
so much less liberal o ahare of princely grace.” * 

On this day, Charles crossed the Ford of Frew with 
his army, about seven miles above Stirling. He had 
anticipated that his passage would have been opposed 
at this place by Colonel Gardiner’s dragoons; but the 
latter thought proper to retire at the approach of the 
insurgents. He dined this day at Leckie [ouse, the 
seat of a gentleman who professed Jacobite principles, 
of the name of Muir, and who, on the preceding 
night, had been seized in his bed and carried off a 
prisoner to Stirling Castle, on suspicion that he was 
making preparations for the reception of the Prince. 
As the insurgent army defiled by Stirling, some 
cannon-shot were fired at them from the Castle, but 
without effect. In the course of this day, Charles 
marched over the memorable field of Bannockburn, 
and, at night, slept at Bannockburn House, the seat 
of. Sir Hugh Paterson, a devoted adherent of his 
family. In the meanwhile, his army lay encamped 
on the neighbouring field of Sauchie, where his 
unfortunate ancestor, James the Third, had died in 
battle against his rebellious subjects. 

* Chambers, p. 23, from Nimmo's History of Stirlinguhire, p. 564, 
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On the 14th, the insurgents advanced to Falkirk, 
in the neighbourhood of which town Charles passed 
the night at Callender House, the seat of the ill-fated 
Lord Kilmarnock, by whom he was but too warmly 
welcomed. This night his army were partly quar- 
tered in the town of Falkirk, and partly in some 
broom-fields to the east of Callender House. 

On the following day, Charles proceeded as far as 
Linlithgow, situated only sixteen miles from Edin- 
burgh. At this place he had again expected to have 
been opposed, on Linlithgow bridge, by Gardiner’s 
dragoons; but the latter immediately retreated on the 
approach of a body of Highlanders, whom the Prince 
had dispatched for the purpose of dispersing them. 
On his arrival at Linlithgow, which for centuries had 
been a favoured residence of the ancient kings of 
Scotland, he was received by the inhabitants with a 
hearty welcome, and with an outbreak of loyal enthu- 
siasm which he could scarcely have anticipated. Some 
of the magistrates are even said to have participated 
in the general feeling of tumultuous joy ; and though 
the Provost, a staunch Jacobite, had thought it 
prudent to make good his retreat to Edinburgh, his 
wife and daughters waited, nevertheless, on the Prince, 
and, clad in tartan dresses and decorated with the 
white cockade, were admitted to the honour of kissing 
his hand. The Prince, on entering this ancient town, 
was conducted in e kind of triumph to the venerable 
palace of his ancestors, where the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Glen Gordon, is said, in an excess of loyal zeal, to 
have too freely regaled all the respectable inhabitants 
of Linlithgow with wine, which either the old palace 
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or her own finances could afford. This night the 
army were encamped about three miles to the east of 
the town. 

The scenes of deep and stirring interest over which 
the young Adventurer hed passed within the few last 
days, — associated as they were, not only with the 
most brilliant passages in the annals of his country, 
but more especially with the changes and chances 
which had befallen his own ill-fated race, — must 
have awakened emotions of no ordinary nature in 
his mind. “ All the ground thus traversed,” says 
Lord Mahon, “ by the insurgents, is fraught with 
the brightest associations of Scottish story. On that 
field of Bannockburn had Liberty and the Bruce pre- 
vailed ;-— that palace of Linlithgow was the birth- 
place of the ill-fated Mary, and afterwards her dwell- 
ing in hours,—alas! how brief and few !—of peaceful 
sovereignty and honourable fame ;—~those battlements 
of Stirling had guarded the cradle of her infant son; 
~—there rose the Torwood, where Wallace songht 
shelter from the English invaders;— yonder flowed 
the Forth, which so often had ‘bridled the wild High- 
landman.’ Surely, even a passing stranger could 
hever gaze on such scenes without emotion—still less 
any one intent on like deeds of chivalrous renown— 
least of all the youthful heir of Robert Bruce, and of 
the long line of Stuart kings!” * 

It may have been observed by the reader, that the 
insurgent army, in pursuing their march to take pos. 
session of the Scottish capital,—instead of following 
the direct road from Perth to Edinburgh by passing 

© History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. ifi. p. 337. 
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the Frith of Forth at Queen’s Ferry,—had chosen a 
much more tedious and circuitous route. Their rea- 
sons for taking this step were partly on account 
of the number of King’s ships which lay in the Forth 
to intercept their passage, and partly in consequence 
of the loss of life which they must have hazarded 
had they crossed the Forth at Stirling; the bridge 
at that place being directly commanded by the guns 
of the castle. 

During the whole of their march through the Low- 
lads, the Highland clans, notwithstanding their pro- 
verbial addiction to theft and pillege, behaved with 
the most praiseworthy forbearance. Everything was 
carefully paid for by them during their march, and 
it may be mentioned, as evidence of the determination 
of the chieftains to maintain discipline among their 
followers, that Lochiel, having detected one of his 
clan in the act of plunder, notwithstanding his re- 
peated orders, shot the offender dead upon the spot. 

On the following day, the 16th of September, the 
insurgent army recommenced their march in the di- 
rection of Edinburgh, and towards evening encamped 
upon a rising ground near the twelfth mile-stone from 
the Scottish capital.* The next morning, Charles 
continued his march towards Edinburgh, and at night 
took up his quarters at Gray’s Mill, within two miles 
of that city. 

It may readily be imagined, that the peaceful inha~ 
bitanta of Edinburgh were already sufficiently terrified 
by the news of the near approach of the insurgent 
army, and by the exaggerated notions which prevailed 

* Home, p. 38. 
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at the time, in regard to the wild and ruthless charac- 
ter of the Highland clans. In the course, however, of 
this day, an incident occurred which spread among them 
fresh terror and dismay. A body, amounting to about 
three hundred and sixty men, and consisting chiefly of 
the peaceful town-guard of Edinburgh, and of civilians 
who had volunteered their services in support of the 
Government, had been sent forward by the autho- 
rities of the city to a place called Colt Bridge, about 
two miles west of the capital, for the purpose of op- 
posing the further progress of the Highlanders. These 
individuals hed quitted their homes in the morning 
amidst many disheartening circumstances. Not only 
were they totally unused to the circumstances and 
terror of war, but, morcover, in the course of their 
march through the streets of Edinburgh on their way 
to Colt Bridge, they had been still further discou- 
raged, and their spirits depressed, in consequence of 
the number of their terrified fellowstownsmen, who,— 
taking advantage of the many narrow alleys and 
closes which intersect their ancient city,—had gladly 
seized the opportunity of slipping away from the 
main body of their companions, and returning to 
their own homes. In addition to these circumstances, 
those who had still the courage to proceed in the 
direction of the dreaded Highlanders, had been ex- 
posed, in their march through the streets of their 
native city, not only to the tears and entreaties of 
their wives and female relatives, who vehemently be- 
sought them to consult only their own safety and to 
return to their quiet homes, but also to the entreaties 
and arguments of their fellow-citizens, who conjured 
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them to remain behind, and reserve themeelves for 
the defence of the city. Their campaign was destined 
to be as brief as it was inglorious. On taking up 
their position at Colt Bridge, they are graphically 
described, by one who was present, as drawn up in 
the form of a crescent in an open field to the east 
of the bridge, and betraying looks which spoke elo- 
quently of doubt and dismay. At their head was 
the brave and unfortunate Colonel Gardiner, who, on 
account of his age and the infirm state of his health, 
was wrapped up in a capacious blue surcoat, with a 
handkerchief drawn over his hat and tied under his 
chin. 

In addition to the volunteers and town-guard of 
Edinburgh, Colonel Gardiner had under his command 
the only two regiments of dragoons which at this pe- 
riod wore stationed in Scotland. His military dis- 
positions were already made. At the village of 
Corstorphine, about two miles in advance of Colt 
Bridge, he had posted a small party of dragoons, 
with the view, apparently, of bringing him the ear- 
liest. intelligence of the approach of the insurgent 
army. These men were at their post when the High- 
landera appeared in view; and immediately that the 
Prince perceived them, he gave orders to some of the 
Highland gentlemen who constituted his staff to ride 
up and reconnoitre them. ‘These young gentlemen, ie 
says Home, “riding up to the dragoons, fired their 
pistols at them, who, without returning one shot, 
wheeled about and rode off, carrying their fears into 
the main body.”* 

* Home, p. 88. 
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The example of these craven dragoons decided the 
fate of Gardiner'’s small army, in which consisted the 
last remaining hope of the people of Edinburgh. The 
dragoons and volunteers at Colt Bridge no sooner 
beheld their fugitive comrades riding terrified and 
furious towards them, than they were seized with the 
same overwhelming and unaccountable panic. Ut- 
terly regardless of the thrents and entreaties of their 
officers, they commenced a shameful and precipitate 
flight, and passing, in full view of the people of 
Edinburgh, over the ground at the north side of 
the city, where the New Town now stands, they 
never slackened their specd till they reached the 
grounds of their own gallant and afflicted leader, Co- 
lonel Gardiner. This disgraceful flight was afterwards 
familiarly designated and spoken of as the “canter of 
Colt Brigg.” —“ Instantly,” says Homo, “the clamour 
rose, and crowds of people ran abont the streets, cry- 
ing out that it was madness to think of resistance, 
since the dragoons had fled.” The scene was wit- 
nessed with very opposite feelings by the people of 
Edinburgh ;—by the Jacobites with o secret satisfac- 
tion which they were scarcely able to conceal: but 
by the great majority of the inhabitants with feelings 
of unequivocal consternation and distress.* 


* Lord Milton writes to the Marquis of Tweeddalo on the 16th of 
Septetber, 1745 :—* Alas, my lord! I have grief end not glory that 
my fears have been more than fulfilled ; for more than I feared is come 
to pass. Yesterday, the two regiments of dragoons fled from the rebe} 
army in the sight of Edinburgh, where many loyel gontlemon etood 
armed to defend the city, which was so dispirited and struck with con- 
sternation, thet they resolved to open their gates to the rebels, despair 
ing of speedy relief, and unsble to make s long defence.” Home, p. 208. 
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Edinburgh, which at no period could have been 
regarded as a fortified city, was certainly in a mi- 
serable condition to maintain a siege. The walls, 
which scarcely at any time had served any better 
purpose than preventing the admission of smuggled 
goods, were in a most rninous state, — occasionally, 
indeed, strengthened with bastions, and provided with 
embrasures; but, generally speaking, they presented 
no better defence against the attack of an enemy than 
might have been supplied by a common park wall. 
In many places, rows of dwelling-houses had been 
built from time to time against the city walls; and 
these again were commanded by other and loftier 
houses, such as at present constitute the row of tene- 
ments between the Cowgate Port and the Netherbow 
Port. Under the superintendence, indeed, of the 
celebrated mathematician, Macleurin, some ingenious 
but fruitless.attempts had been made, on the first 
tidings of the approach of the dreaded Highlanders, 
to place the city in a state of defence. The walls 
were casually repaired; some pieces of old and almost 
unserviceable cannon were collected from Leith and 
other stores; attempts were made to barricade the an- 
cient gates, and a guard was eppointed for the defence 
of each port; but still, to every eye that could boast 
of any military experience, the possibility of defend- 
ing the city appeared almost as hopeless as it had 
been before. 

The guard which was appointed for the defence of 
the Northern capital, appears to have been even more 
inefficient than the works which they were called 
upon to protect. It consisted of sixteen companies 
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of the ancient train bands of the city, — each 
company comprising a hundred men,—who were 
officered from among the peaceful merchants and 
burghers of Edinburgh, and who, with the excep- 
tion of an annual field-day on the King’s birthday, 
had not appeared in arms since the Revolution of 
1688. Moreover, when the hour of danger arrived, 
not above a third of these individuals appear to have 
been forthcoming for the defence of their native 
city. Indeed,— including the few volunteers who 
came forward in support of the Government, as well 
as the Duke of Bucclengh’s tenants, who had been 
despatched by that nobleman to assist in the defence 
of Edinburgh,—the number of individuals who were 
available for the protection of the city and of their 
civil and religious rights, amounted to less than seven. 
hundred men. How lukewarm and indifferent ap- 
pears the support extended, at this period, to the 
existing Government and to the foreign Honse of 
Brunswick, contrasted with the devoted and affec- 
tionate loyalty which arrayed, as if by magic, the 
enthusiastic children of the mountain and the mist, 
in the cause of the exiled and unfortunate Stuarts! 
The determination of the authorities of Edinburgh 
to defend the city to the last, was for many reasons 
an extremely unpopular measure with the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. Somewhat previous, it 
may be mentioned, to the unfortunate affair at Colt 
Bridge,—when the great question of to ‘ defend or 
not defend” the city was one of paramount interest 
and of general discussion,—an incident occurred 
which increased still more the general impression 
VOL. I. R 
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which prevailed against the policy of exposing the 
city, either to the hazardous and uncertain issue 
of a protracted siege, or to the horrors which would 
probably attend a successful assault. While the 
Provost and magistrates were engaged in discussing 
the merits of this important question, a Mr. Alves 
suddenly made his appearance, and, on the plea of 
having important tidings to communicate, obtained 
permission to present himself before them. He had 
by accident, he declared, found himself in the midst of 
the rebel army, where he had held a conversation 
with the Duke of Perth, with whom he had formerly 
been personally acquainted. “The Duke,” he said, 
“desired me to inform the citizens of Edinburgh, 
that if they opened their gates, their town should be 
favourably treated; but that, if they attempted re- 
sistance, they must expect military execution; and 
his Grace ended by addressing a young man near him 
with the title of Royal Highness, and desiring to 
know if such were not his pleasure, to which the 
other assented.” For his imprudence, or, it may be, 
treason, in so publicly communicating his message 
instead of confiding it to the private ear of the first 
magistrate, Mr. Alves was immediately committed to 
prison. The nature, however, of his mission soon 
became known to the people of Edinburgh, and the 
effect which it produced on the public mind was such 
as had been eagerly anticipated by the Jacobites. 
The inhabitants, whose minds were already strongly 
excited on the subject, were now heard redoubling 
their ontery against the adoption of this unpopular 
measure. 
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At this crisis, the Provost of Edinburgh came to 
the determination of calling » meeting, which it was 
proposed should consist of the magistracy of the city 
and of the Crown officers. The meeting, such as it 
was, was convened forthwith; but it was found, when 
the assembly met, that the officers of the Crown had 
already secured their safety by a prudent retreat. 
The meeting, moreover, was attended by a number of 
unauthorized persons, who not only vehemently in- 
sisted that the insurgent army should be admitted 
within the city walls, but also, by their clamorous 
and senseless vociferations, entirely drowned the voices 
of those who argued in favour of the adoption of 
a different policy. 

Tt was in the midst of this din, that a letter was 
handed in at the door, addressed to the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Conncil of Edinburgh. It 
was immediately opened by one of the Council, who 
at once proclaimed the important. fact that it con- 
tained the superscription, —“ Cnartes, P.R.” The 
Provost instantly rose to address the meeting, and 
after strongly but vainly protesting against so trea- 
sonable a document being received or read in the 
presence of the King’s officers, took his departure, 
accompanied by several members of the Town Coun- 
cil, to the Goldsmith’s Hall. The letter, however, in 
spite of the objections raised by the principal magis- 
traté, was eventually read to the meeting, and proved 
to be as follows ;— 

“ From our Camp, 16th Beptewber, 1745. 
‘ Brine now in « condition to make our way 
into the capital of His Majesty’s ancient kingdom of 
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Scotland, we hereby summon you to receive us, as 
you are in duty bound to do; and in order to it, we 
hereby require you, upon receipt of this, to summon 
the Town Council, and take proper measures for se- 
curing the peace and quiet of the city, which we are 
very desirous to protect. But if you suffer any of 
the Usurper’s troops to enter the town, or any of the 
cannon, arms, or ammunition now in it, (whether be- 
Jonging to the public, or private persons,) to be car- 
ried off, we shall take it as a breach of your duty, 
and @ heinous offence against the King and us, and 
shall resent it accordingly. We promise to preserve 
all the rights and liberties of the city, and the par- 
ticular property of every one of His Majesty's sub- 
jects. But if any opposition be made to us, we 
cannot answer for the consequences, being firmly re- 
solved at any rate to enter the city; and, in that 
case, if any of the inhabitants are found in arms 
against us, they must not expect to be treated as 
prisoners of war. Caries, P. R.”* 


In consequence of the receipt of this communica- 
tion, it was decided that a deputation should forth- 
with wait upon the Prince, in order to negotiate the 
terms of capitulation; but with instructions to 
delay as long ss possible the final ratification of the 
treaty, with the view of gaining time till Cope should 
have disembarked his troops at Dunbar, and be on 
his march to the rescue of the capital. 

Accordingly the deputation, consisting of Baillie 
Hamilton and other members of the Council, set out 

* Home, p. 9% 
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on their mission to wait on the Prince at Gray's Mill. 
Charles received them with his usual courtesy, but, 
evidently aware of the motives which induced them to 
seek delay, he returned them the kind of answer 
which they ought to have anticipated. He appealed, 
he said, to his own and his father’s declarations, as a 
sufficient guarantee both for the safeguard of ‘the 
rights ond liberties, as well as the individual pro- 
perty, of the people of Edinburgh :—his present de- 
mands, he added, were, to be received into the city, 
and there to be obeyed as the son and representative 
of the King, his father; and lastly, he peremptorily 
demanded to be informed of their final resolution 
before two o’clock in the morning.* 

Tt was ten o'clock at night when the deputation, 
wearied and dispirited, rejoined their friends at Edin- 
burgh. The frightened magistrates were again sum- 
moned to the Council. The time allowed them for 
deliberation was sufficiently short, dnd as no new or 
more feasible line of policy was suggested by any one 
present, it was decided, as a last but vain resource, 
that the deputetion should again wait upon the 
Prince, and once more use their endeavours to pro- 
cure delay. Their object at this particular moment, 
according to Home, was “to beg a suspension of 
hostilities till nine o’clock in the morning, that the 
magistrates might have an opportunity of convers- 
ing with the citizens, most of whom were gone to 
bed."¢ Another of their instructions was, to obtain 
from Charles an explanation of what was meant by 
requiring them to receive him as “ Prince Regent.” 

* Home, p. 95. + Ibid. 
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Even to the most obtuse, the object and intention 
of such 8 requisition must have appeared sufficiently 
clear; but even had it been otherwise, it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that, at such a moment, the Prince 
would have condescended to enter into the desired 
explanation. At two o'clock in the morning, the 
civil functionaries again set out for Gray’s Mill. 
The result of their second negotiation was even less 
satisfactory than their first. They were formally 
reminded of the Prince's former assurance to them 
that he had given them his final answer; and they 
were further informed that they could on no account 
be again admitted to his presence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Occupation of Edinburgh by the Rebels. — Enthusiastic Bebaviour 
of Mm, Murray of Broughton. — Arrival of Charles in the Cepital 
of his Ancestors. — Gives = Ball at Holyrood. —Marches to give 
Battle to Sir John Cope—Preparstions for Battle, 


Tus eventful night—the eve of the triumphal 
entry of Charles into the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of his forefathere—was passed by the young 
adventurer on the ground, and with a respite of 
only two hours’ repose. Fully aware, as we have 
already mentioned, of the object of the magistrates 
of Edinburgh in negotiating for delay, he had al- 
ready sent forward @ body of eight hundred Wigh- 
landers, under the command of the celebrated Lochiel, 
who were furnished with o sufficient quantity of 
gunpowder to blow up the gates of the city if ne- 
cessary, and whose orders were to make themselves 
masters of Edinburgh before daybreak, either by 
storm or surprise, according as their leader might 
deem fit. 

This party was confided to the guidance of Murray 
of Broughton, who had been selected for the duty on 
account of his intimate knowledge of the localities, 
They lay in ambush for some time in the vicinity of 
the Netherbow Port,—their leaders being engaged in 
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discussing a variety of projects for making themselves 
masters of the city,—when, about five o'clock in the 
morning, the gates were suddenly opened, in order to 
Bive egress to the hackney-coach which had conveyed 
the second deputation to Gray’s Mill, and which, 
having carried the deputies to their homes, was now 
peacefully returning to its owner’s quarters without 
the walls. 

Not a moment was lost in taking advantage of this 
favourable occurrence. In an instant, eight hundred 
Highlanders, headed by Lochiel, rushed through the 
gateway, and made themselves masters of the city. 
“Tt was abont five o'clock in the morning,” says 
Home, “ when the rebels entered Edinburgh. They 
immediately sent parties to all the other gates, and 
to the town guard, who, making the soldiers upon 
duty prisoners, occupied their posts as quietly as 
one guard relieves another. When the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh awaked in the morning, they found that 
the Highlanders were masters of the city.”* The first 
person, it may be mentioned, who entered the city 
was a Captain Evan Macgregor, grandson of Sir Evan 
Murray Macgregor, # Scottish baronet. Charles was 
so delighted with the daring gallantry of the young 
man, that the same night, at Holyrood House, he 
promoted him to the rank of Major. 

The day had only just dawned, when, to the 
astonishment of the inhabitants, Lochiel and his gal- 
lant Camerons were seen drawn up in military array, 
in the open space which surrounded the famous Cross 
of Edinburgh. Alas! that venerable and interesting 

* Home, p. 96. + Chumbers, p, 27, note. 
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relic of the past —associated with so many memorable 
and romantic scenes in Scottish history —has since 
been removed by the sacrilegious orders of the civic 
authorities of Edinburgh! Opposite the Cross,—sur- 
rounded by the armed and picturesque-looking High- 
landers,—stood the heralds and pursuivants in their 
splendid and courtly dresses, who solemnly proclaimed 
“ King James the Eighth,” and concluded the cere- 
mony by reading the royal declarations, and the com- 
mission which.conferred the Regency on the Prince. 
Perhaps the most remarkable figure in this striking 
scene was that of a beautiful and enthusiastic woman, 
Mrs. Murray of Broughton, who, seated on horseback 
and with a drawn sword in her hand, was seen dis- 
tributing to the bystanders the white ribbon—the 
famous emblem of devotion to the cause of the 
Stuarts. The scene altogether was one of heart-stirring 
and extraordinary interest. No sooner had the 
heralds concluded their task, than the bystanders 
are gaid to have rent the air with their acclama- 
tions, which, uniting with the wild and exhilarating 
notes of the bagpipe, completed the enthusiasm of 
the moment. ‘In the windows,” says one who seems 
to have been a witness of the scene, “a number of 
ladies strained their voices with acclamations, and 
their arms with waving white handkerchiefs, in 
honour of the day.”* In the surrounding crowd, in- 
deed, there were to be seen many countenances who 
“ showed their dislike by a stubborn silence;”f but 
these constituted by far the minority, and could only 
have served to add to the picturesque effect of a 
* Home, p. 102. + Ibid. 
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memorable scene, which the painter might well take 
delight in committing to the canvas. 

While these events were passing in Edinburgh, 
Charles, having learned the suocess of his manwavre, 
was on his way, at the head of his army, to take 
possession of the seat of Government. It may be 
mentioned, that at the very time when he was em- 
ployed in bresking up his camp at Gray’s Mill, Sir 
John Cope was actively engaged in landing his troops 
at Dunbar, with the view of marching to the relief of 
the capital. 

In order to avoid the fire of the guns from the 
castle of Edinburgh, Charles advanced towards Holy- 
rood by a southerly and circuitous route. Leaving 
his army encamped in a spot known as the Hun- 
ter’s Bog,—2 hollow site between Arthur’s Seat and 
Salisbury Crags, —he rode forward, attended by the 
Duke of Perth on one side, and by Lord Elcho on the 
other, till he reached an eminence below St. Anthony's 
Well, where, for the first time, he saw extended before 
him in full view the ancient palace of his forefathers, 
with all its surrounding scenery, every foot of which 
waa intimately connected with the pastimes, the sor- 
rows, and the triumphs of his ill-fated race. 

Of the Prince's feelings at this moment, no par- 
ticular account has been handed down to us, but they 
must have been of such a nature as to be much 
more easily imagined than described. The simple 
fact has been recorded, that on reaching this spot, 
he alighted from his horse, and, for a short space 
of time, continued silently gazing on the interesting 
scene. Let us pause, indeed, for a moment, to con- 
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sider how extraordinary was the change which had 
taken place, within a few short weeks, in the des- 
tinies of the young and daring adventurer. He had 
parted from his father at Rome animated by high 
hopes and gallant resolves; but he had then re- 
ceived an invitation from the first Power in Europe 
to enlist himself beneath its banners: he had hoped to 
be the companion-in-arms of the great Saxe, to fight 
by the side of that celebrated man, and to be borne by 
the mighty legions of France in triumph to White- 
hall. These hopes had been signally and miserably 
disappointed. Instead of the triumph which he had 
anticipated, he found, on reaching France, that a dif- 
erent and adverse policy influenced the counsels of 
Louis the Fifteenth; he was doomed to encounter, at 
every step, the cold looks of the courtiers of Versailles, 
and discovered, but too late, that he was the mere dupe 
of the Machiavelian policy of the French ministers. 
Tt was then that the young and’the gallant Prince 
came to the determination of trusting to the re- 
sources of his own genius, and of playing that great 
game of which the stakes were a coffin or a crown. 
Withont pecuniary resources, without military stores, 
and almost without friends, we have seen him land- 
ing among the desolate rocks of the Western Islands; 
we have seen him, by his own native powers of elo- 
quene and persuasion, overcoming the scruples of a 
proverbially cautious race; rendering himself almost 
an idol, not only with the enthusiastic and the young, 
put with the wary and the old; arraying himself 
with a band as gallant and as devoted as had ever 
fought in the cause of his family beneath the glor- 
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ious banners of Montrose or Dundee; and now, in 
leas than the short space of two months, we find 
him taking quiet possession of the ancient capital 
of Scotland, and of the venerable palace of his fore- 
fathers. And yet Charles was at this period only in 
his twenty-fifth year! 

The Prince entered the King’s Park, near Priest- 
field, where a breach had been made in the wall * to 
admit of « free ingress for him and his suite. At 
this spot he was met by a vast concourse of people, 
by whom he was received with loud and continued 
acclamations. Unquestionably many of these persons 
were confirmed Jacobites; but by far the majority 
seem to have consisted of the fickle and senseless 
multitude, who, captivated by the novelty of the 
scene, by the charm which ususlly attaches itself to 
the sight of royalty, by the gallantry of the exploit, 
and perhaps by the graceful horsemanship and the 
fine bearing of the young and handsome Prince, con- 
tributed loudly to the rapturous welcome which in- 
vited Charles to take possession of the palace of his 
ancestors. According to a contemporary journalist, 
—‘‘he came to the royal palace at the Abbey of Ho- 
lyrood House, amidst a vast crowd of spectators, who, 
from town and country, flocked together to see this 
uncommon sight, expressing their joy and surprise 
together by long and loud huzzas. Indeed, the whole 
scene, 88 I have been told by many, was rather like 
adream, 80 quick and amazing seemed the change; 
though, no doubt, wise people saw well enough we 
had much to do still."+ 

* Lockhurt Pupers, vol. ii. p. 446. + Ibid. p. 488. 
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According to another contemporary writer,—the 
celebrated John Home, the author of “ Douglas,” 
who was himself a spectator of the scene, —“ The 
park was full of people, — amongst whom was the 
author of this history, —all of them impatient to see 
this extraordinary person. The figure and presence 
of Charles Stuart were not ill-suited to his lofty pre- 
tensions. He was in the prime of youth, tall and 
handsome, of a fair complexion; he had a light-co- 
Joured periwig, with his own hair combed over the 
front; be wore the Highland dress,—that is, a tartan 
short coat without the plaid, a blue bonnet on his 
head, and on his breast the star of the Order of St. 
Andrew. Charles stood some time in the park, to 
show himself to the people; and then, though he was 
very near the palace, mounted his horse, either to 
render himself more conspicuous, or because he rode 
well and looked graceful on horseback. The Jaco- 
bites were charmed with his appearance; they com- 
pared him to Robert Bruce, whom he resembled, they 
said, in his figure as in his fortune. The Whigs 
looked upon him with other eyes. They acknow- 
ledged that he was = goodly person; but they ob- 
served that, even in that triumphant hour, when he 
was about to enter the palace of his fathers, the air 
of his countenance was languid and melancholy: that 
he looked like a gentleman and a man of fashion, but 
not like a hero or a conqueror.”* Such, in describing 
the triumphant progress of Charles Edward towards 
Holyrood, is the language of one of the staunchest 
partisans of the House of Brunswick; one, however, 

* Home, p. 99. 
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who, notwithstanding his Whig principles, it is evi- 
dent was in no slight degree infected with the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm of the moment. 

Charles proceeded through the park to Holyrood 
by way of the Duke’s Walk—so called from having 
been the favourite retreat of his grandfather, James 
the Second, during his residence in Scotland. The 
mob followed him during his progress with repeated 
acclamations,— pressing forward to kiss his hands, 
and “dimming his boots with their kisses and 
tears;’— while numbers were compelled to retire 
satisfied with having been able to touch his clothes. 
Never, since the accession of the House of Hanover 
in 1714, had any scion of that foreign family, — 
even in their pride of power and pomp of place 
and circumstance,— been received with a tithe of 
that rapturous enthusiasm which now welcomed the 
young and proscribed representative of the House of 
Stuart to the desolate halls of his family. 

“When Charles,” says Home, “ came to the palace, 
he dismounted, and walked along the piazza towards 
the apartment of the Duke of Hamilton. When he 
was near the door, which stood open to receive him, 
a gentleman stepped ont of the crowd, drew his sword, 
and raising his arm aloft, walked up stairs before 
Charles.”* The person who rendered himself thus 
conspicuous, was James Hepburn, of Keith, a gentle- 
man of high accomplishment, who had been ou¢ during 
the rebellion of 1715, and who had ever since con- 
tinued a staunch adherent of the House of Stuart. 
Though opposed to the government of James the 


* Home, p. 100. 
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Second, and to the principles which had lost that 
monarch his crown ;—zmoreover, though by no means 
an advocate of the indefeasible and divine right of 
kings ;— yet so great was his abhorrence of the 
Act of Union between England and Scotland, and 
his repngnance to the German sovereigns who had 
usurped the place of the Stuarts, that he determined 
on adopting the cause of the adventurer, and chose 
this singular mode of displaying his dislike of, and 
opposition to, the existing Government. “He was 
idolized,” ssys Home, “by the Jacobites, and be- 
loved by some of the best Whigs, who regretted that 
this accomplished gentleman, the model of ancient 
simplicity, manliness, and honour, should secrifice 
himself to a visionary idea of the independence of 
Scotland.”* 

At the moment when Charles made his appearance 
in front of Holyrood Palace, a cannon shot was fired 
at him from the guns of the castle: It strack  por- 
tion of the building known as James the Fifth’s 
Tower, and fell into the court-yard below, ocoasioning 
no more mischief than scattering a quantity of xub- 
bish, which fell with it in its descent. The incident 
altered not for a moment the countenance of Charles, 
who, apparently perfectly unconcerned, passed into 
the palace without taking any notice of it whatever. 

Af night, Charles gave that celebrated ball in the 
gallery of Holyrood, which has derived immortality 
from the pen of the great modern mester of romance, 
and which perhaps was the first that had enlivened 
its deserted saloons, since the days of Queen Mary 

* Home, p. 101. 
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and David Rizzio. That gay and memorable scene 
was never forgotten by those who were present. 
The ladies of the North were loud in their applause 
of the Prince’s handsome person, and of the grace 
with which he moved in the dance. By far the 
majority of the women of Scotland were already but 
too well disposed to his cause; nor did it require any 
ocular demonstration of his personal graces and ac- 
complishments to add, either to the romantic enthu- 
siasm which they conceived for him in the days of 
his greatness, or to the sympathy which his sufferings 
awakened in them when the ster of his splendour was 
set, and when he was skulking a proscribed and 
hunted fugitive among the wild fastnesses of the 
Highlands. 

Previous to his arrival at Holyrood, Charles had 
derived a considerable accession of strength, in con- 
sequence of having been joined by several persons of 
influence and note. Among these were the Earl of 
Kellie, Lord Balmerino, Sir Stuart Threipland, Sir 
David Murray, and the younger Lockhart of Carn- 
wath. The day also after his arrival at Edinburgh, 
his standard was joined by Lord Nairn, with about 
five hundred men of the clan Mac Lauchlan, and on 
the following day by a party of the Grants of Glen- 
moriston. It may be mentioned also, that from the 
military magazine of Edinburgh he obtained a thou- 
sand stand of arms, which proved of the greatest 
service to him in the present emergency. 

Having spent an entire day at Holyrood, Charles, 
on the night of the 19th of September, retraced his 
steps to the village of Duddingstone, in the imme- 
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diate neighbourhood of which place his small army 
was bivouacking. It having been by this time ascer- 
tained that Sir John Cope was on his march from the 
North to give him battle, the Prince on the same 
night summoned a council of the Highland chief- 
tains, when he proposed that they should break up 
their encampment the next morning, and march in 
the direction of the enemy, with the object of forcing 
Cope to an immediate engagement. 

This proposition having met with the unanimous 
approbation of the Highland chieftains, Charles next 
inquired significantly of thom in what manner they 
conceived their retainers would behave when brought 
into action with regular troops. The chiefs, having 
consulted together for a short time, requested permis- 
sion to name Macdonald of Keppoch as their spokes- 
man; that gentleman, they said, being the best 
qualified to deliver an opinion on the subject, not 
only from his having served in the French army, 
but also from his knowledge of the Highland charac- 
ter, which rendered him peculiarly competent to 
judge of what was likely to be the issue of an en- 
counter between the undisciplined mountaineers and a 
regular force. On this, Keppoch addressed himself to 
the Prince. As the country, he said, had been long 
at peace, few, if any, of the private men had ever 
been in action, and therefore it was not easy to con- 
jecture in what manner they would conduct them- 
selves. He added, however, that he could venture to 
assure his Royal Highness, that the Highland gentle- 
men, at least, would be found in the thickest of the 
combat; and, inasmuch as the private men loved the 
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cause in which they had embarked, and were warmly 
devoted to their several chieftains, it was certain 
they would stand by their leaders to the last. 

This opinion having been deemed snfficiently satis- 
factory, the Prince next expressed his determination 
of charging at the head of his army. It was then 
that, for the first time, the chieftains opposed them- 
selves to his wishes. Should any accident, they said, 
befal him, they were ruined and undone; inasmuch 
as, to them at least, victory and defeat would lead to 
the same result, and would alike expose them to the 
tender mercies of the Government. Charles still con- 
tinuing to persist in his original resolution, the chief- 
tains even went so far as firmly, though respectfully, 
to express their determination to return to their own 
homes, and there make the best terms they could for 
themselves with the Government. The Prince, it is 
needless to add, was eventually compelled to yield to 
their united threats and entreaties. He still, how- 
ever, insisted on @ compromise, and expressed his 
fixed determination of leading the second line. 

At an early hour on the following morning, the 
20th of September, the Highland army, fall of high 
hope and elated by the promise of adventure, com- 
menced its march in a column of very narrow front, 
having only three men in each rank. Charles, placing 
himself at their head, drew his sword amidst their 
enthusiastic shouts, and exclaimed,‘ Gentlemen, I 
have flung away the scabbard.” The army, emerg- 
ing from Duddingstone Park, crossed the river Esk 
at the bridge of Musselburgh; the same bridge which 
two centuries before had been traversed by the Scot- 
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tish army on their way to the field of Pinkie. They 
then proceeded along the post-road till they came to 
Edge Bucklin Brae. As they defiled along,—‘“ A 
lady,” says a modern writer, “who in early youth 
had seen them pass, was able, in 1827, to describe 
the memorable pageant. The Highlanders strode on 
with their squalid clothes and various arms, their 
rough limbs and uncombed hair, looking around them 
with an air of fierce resolution. The Prince rode 
amidst his officers, at a little distance from the flank 
of the column, preferring to amble over the dry stub- 
ble-fields beside the road. My informant remem- 
bered as yesterday, his graceful carriage and comely 
looks, his long light hair straggling below his neck, 
and the flap of his tartan coat thrown back by the 
wind, so as to make the star dangle for a moment 
clear in the air by its silken ribbon. He was viewed 
with admiration by the simple villagers; and even 
those who were ignorant of his tlaims, or who re- 
jected them, could not help wishing him good fortune, 
and at least no calamity.” * 

Leaving the town of Musselburgh to the left, the 
insurgent army proceeded by way of the old Kirk 
road to Inveresk, and crossing the street of Newbig- 
ging again entered the post-road to the south of the 
Pinkie Gardens. It was at this place, that Lord 
George Murray, who commanded the van, ascertained 
that Sir John Cope was encamped with his army a 
few miles in advance, in the neighbourhood of Pres- 
ton. Desirous of securing for the Highlanders the 

* Chambers, p. 32. ‘The lady was the late Mrs, Handasyde, of 
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advantage of fighting on rising ground, where they 
were secure from the attacks of cavalry, and might 
pour down with greater force on their opponents, he 
advanced for some distance up Fawside Hill, and 
then, diverging to the left, led his forces down hill in 
the direction of Tranent, where he halted them by 
the side of the post-road, @ little to the west of that 
place. It may be mentioned, that the last two miles of 
the march were performed in full view of the enemy. 
The latter, on the first appearance of the Highland- 
ers, raised a loud shout, which was responded. to with 
vehement alacrity by the other party. When the 
Highland army halted at Tranent, the two opposing 
forces were separated by scarcely more than half a 
mile from each other. 

It now becomes necessary to trace the steps of 
Sir John Cope, in his short progress from Dunbar to 
Preston, a distance only of about twenty miles. 
Having completed the disembarkation of his troops 
on the 18th, he commenced his march on the follow- 
ing day in the direction of Edinburgh. “ His little 
army,” says Home “ made a great show, the cavalry, 
the infantry, the cannon, with a long train of bag- 
gege-carts, extended for several miles along the road. 
The people of the country, long unaccustomed to war 
and arms, flocked from all quarters, to see an army 
going to fight a battle in East Lothian; and, with 
infinite concern and anxiety for the event, beheld this 
uncommon spectacle.”* At Inverness, Cope had been 
reinforced by two hundred of Lord Loudon’s men, and 
at Dunbar he was rejoined by the two regiments of 
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dragoons who had fled before the insurgent army at 
Colt Bridge. 

At Dunbar, also, Cope had been met on his landing 
by the judges and other civil officers of the Crown, 
who had quitted Edinburgh on the evening before the 
capture of the capital. A few Lowland gentlemen— 
the most considerable of whom was the Earl of Home, 
who held a commission in the Guards,—had hastened 
to join the General on his landing; but they were 
attended only by a very few followers, and, except 
that their example might possibly influence others, 
were likely to prove of little service to the cause of 
the Government. It was curious, indeed, to observe 
the extraordinary change which had taken place 
within a few years, as regarded the feudal system in 
the Lowlands. Scarcely a century since, the ancestor 
of Lord Home had been enabled to greet Charles the 
First at the head of six hundred retainers; and yet 
now, when his descendant would fain have exhibited 
a similar display of zeal in the cause of the House of 
Brunswick, he was compelled to make his way to Cope 
at Dunbar attended by only two servants! 

During the night of the 19th, Cope lay encamped 
with his army in 2 field to the west of Haddington, 
about sixteen miles east of Edinburgh. As there 
existed the possibility of the Highlanders effect- 
ing one of their rapid marches and surprising the 
royal army in the night, the General selected six- 
teen young men, chiefly from among the Edinburgh 
volunteers, who willingly promised their services to 
patrol the different roads which led to the Highland 
camp, and whose instructions were to return alter- 
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nately, two by two, and make their reports to the 
officer who commanded the piquet. Among these 
individuals was Home, the author of “ Douglas,” of 
whose valuable narrative of the Rebellion we have so 
often availed ourselves. That writer informs us, 
somewhst ominously, that two of his companions 
“never came back to Haddington.” These persons 
were, in after-life, sufficiently well known as Lord 
Gardenstone and General Cunninghame, the former 
having risen to distinction in a civil, and the latter 
in a military capacity. As the story of their disap- 
pearance on the eve of the battle of Preston Pans is 
somewhat curions, and as we are enabled to narrate 
it in the languege of Sir Walter Scott, we may per- 
haps be pardoned for the passing digression. “On 
approaching Musselburgh,” says Sir Walter, ‘ they 
avoided the bridge to escape observation, and crossed 
the Esk, it being then low water, at a place nigh its 
conjunction with the sea. Unluckily there was, at 
the opposite side, a snug thatched tavern, kept by a 
cleanly old woman called Luckie F——, who was 
eminent for the excellence of her oysters and sherry. 
The patrol were both bon vivants; one of them, whom 
we remember in the situation of a senator, was un- 
usually so, and a gay, witty, agreeable companion 
besides. Luckie’s sign, and the heap of oyster-shells 
deposited near her door, proved as great a temptation 
to this vigilant forlorn-hope, as the wine-house to the 
Abbess of Andouillet’s muleteer. They had scarcely 
got settled at some right pandores, with a bottle of 
sherry as an accompaniment, when, as some Jacobite 
devil would have it, an unlucky north-country lad, a 
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writer's (that is, attorney’s) apprentice, who had 
given his indentures the slip and taken the white 
cockade, chanced to pass by on his errand to join 
Prince Charlie. He saw the two volunteers through 
the window, knew them, and guessed their business; 
he saw the tide would make it impossible for them to 
return along the sands os they had come. He there- 
fore placed himself in ambush upon the steep, narrow, 
impracticable bridge, which was then, and for many 
years afterwards, the only plece of crossing the Esk: 
and how he contrived it I could never learn, but the 
courage and assurance of his province are proverbial, 
and the Norland whipper-snapper surrounded and 
made prisoners of the two unfortunate volunteers 
before they could draw « trigger.”* They were car- 
ried, it seems, to the Highland camp at Duddingstone, 
and handed over to the custody of the officer in com- 
mand of the Prince’s body-guard, who instantly de- 
nounced them as spies, and proposed to hang them 
accordingly. Fortunately they were recognised by an 
old acquaintance, a Mr. Colquhoun Grant, afterwards 
a respectable writer to the signet in Edinburgh, who 
vouched for their innocence, and subsequently con- 
trived the means by which they effected their escape. 
On the morning of the 20th, Cope resumed his 
march towards Edinburgh, proceeding along the post- 
road +ill he reached Huntington, when he turned off 
and took the low road by St. Germains and Seaton. 
“In this march,” says Home, “ the officers assured 
the spectators, of whom no small number attended 
them, that there would be no battle, for, as the 
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cavalry and infantry were joined, the Highlanders 
would not venture to wait the attack of so complete 
an army.”* As the van of the royal army was 
entering the flat piece of land which lies between 
Seaton and Preston, Cope learned for the first time 
that the insurgents were in full march to meet him. 
The plain before him appeared to be well suited to 
serve as the scene of an engagement, and accordingly, 
after advancing a short distance further, he gave the 
order for his army to halt, and not long after he had 
taken his ground the insurgent forces appeared in 
view. 

Cope had anticipated that the Highlanders would 
march to meet him from the west, and accordingly 
had arranged his front towards that quarter. The 
reader, however, will remember that the Highland 
army had adopted a circuitous route, and accordingly, 
when they suddenly made their appearance to the 
southward, this unexpected movement entirely dis- 
concerted the plans of the English general. He 
immediately changed the order of battle, and, moving 
round his front to the south so as to face the enemy, 
placed his foot in the centre of the line. Each wing 
was flanked by a regiment of dragoons and by three 
pieces of artillery. Hisright was covered by Colonel 
Gardiner’s park wall, and by the village of Preston; 
on his left, though at some distance, stood the village 
of Seaton and the sea; in his rear were the villages 
of Preston Pans and Cockenzie, and in his front the 
town of Tranent and the Highland army. 

* Home, p. 206. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Relative Strength of the opposing Armies.—Order of Battle —Gallant 
Charge of the Rebels.—Heroic Conduct and Death of Colonel Gar- 
diner—Total Defeat of tho English Forees at Preston Pans.—Con- 
duet of Charles ofter the Battle, 


Iy point of numbers the two opposing armies were 
pretty equally matched; that of Charles numbering 
about two thousand five hundred men; and the force 
under Cope amounting to about two thousand three 
hundred. In every other respect, however, the Eng- 
lish general had greatly the advantage. Not only 
was he at the head of regular and well-disciplined 
troops, but he was also supported by cavalry and 
artillery, of which the latter, at this period, was 
held in unusual awe by the rude Highlanders. On 
the other hand, few if any of the insurgent army 
had ever been under fire; their cavalry, if such it 
could be termed, consisted of fifty mounted gentle- 
men and their retainers; and their artillery com- 
prised a single iron gun, which was of no other 
service than to be fired as the signal of march, and 
which one who saw it describes as “a small gun 
without a carriage, drawn by a little Highland 
horse.” * 

Charles, when he commenced his march from 
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Duddingstone, had proposed leaving this useless piece 
of lumber behind him. To his surprise, however, 
the chieftains interposed in its behalf. Their men, 
they said, attached so extraordinary a degree of im- 
portance to the possesion of the ‘ musket’s mother,” 
(93 cannon was then denominated by them,) that 
it would probably dispirit them not a little were 
it left behind, and accordingly it was allowed to 
encumber them on their march. In addition to 
these inefficient means for carrying on a successful 
warfare, it may be mentioned that many of the 
Highlanders were without fire-arms; that some had 
only a broadsword, others only a dirk or pistol; and 
that the only weapon of numbers,—formidable as 
it afterwards proved,—was the blade of a scythe 
affixed to the handle of a pitchfork. 

It has already been mentioned, that when Charles 
halted with his forces at Tranent, a distance of 
scarcely more than half a mile separated the two 
armies from each other. The ground which divided 
them consisted of a deep morass, over which it was 
doubtful whether the Highlanders could be con- 
ducted with safety. As the latter expressed the 
utmost eagerness to be led immediately against the 
enemy, and as Charles was naturally willing to gratify 
their impatience, and to take advantage of the fiery 
enthusiasm of the moment, the question became one 
which it was of the greatest importance to solve 
without delay: In this emergency, a gallant officer, 
Colonel Ker of Gradon, volunteered his services to 
decide the doubtful point. Mounted on a little white 
pony, he rode with the utmost coolness over the 
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ground which separated the two armies, and, appa- 
rently utterly regardless of the shots which were 
fired at him, he carefully and deliberately examined 
the nature of the ground. Encountering a stone 
dyke in his way, he quietly dismounted, and hav- 
ing removed a stone or two, he led his horse over 
it, and calmly continued his survey, to the admira- 
tion of his Highland friends. On his return, having 
pronounced the passage of the morass to be in the 
highest degree hazardous, if not impracticable, Charles 
and his friends came to the unpalatable determination 
of deferring the attack till the following day, and, in 
the mean time, it was decided that the Highland 
army should pass the night on the ground. 

The night was 8 cold and frosty one. By Sir John 
Cope it was passed in cheerful quarters at Cockenzie, 
but by the unfortunate descendant of Robert Bruce 
on a bed of peas-straw, and in the open field, sur- 
ronnded by his humble but devoted retainers. It 
may be mentioned, that in the course of this day, 
Charles had dined with the Duke of Perth, and 
another of his officers, at a small inn in the villege 
of Tranent. Their food consisted only of the coarse 
kail, or common broth of the country. Two wooden 
spoons were compelled to suffice for the three; and 
only a butcher’s knife was produced for them to cut 
their meat, which they were forced to eat with their 
fingers. The landlady, it is said, being ignorant 
of their rank, had carefully concealed her pewter, 
from the fear in which she stood of the predatory 
habits of the Highlanders. 

At night Charles summoned « council of war, 
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which sat in deliberation till a late hour. It was 
then unanimously agreed, that notwithstanding the 
difficulties of their position, an attack should be 
made at break of day, by passing the morass where 
it presented the fewest dangers. 

There was present at this council a gentleman, 
Mr. Anderson of Whitburgh, who, from the unro- 
mantic circumstance of his having been accustomed 
to shoot snipes over the surrounding country, was 
intimately acquainted with its dangers and local pe- 
culiarities. Modesty had kept him silent during the 
debate; but the council had no sooner broken up, 
than he waited, in the first instance, on Hepburn of 
Keith, and subsequently on Lord George Murray, 
whom he found asleep in his quarters,—and com- 
municated to them the important fact, that not only 
could he enable the Highland army to pass the 
morass without being exposed to the fire of the 
enemy, but also without even being seen by them. 

To the intelligence afforded by Anderson may per- 
haps be attributed the successful result of the battle 
of Preston Pans. He was immediately conducted by 
Lord George Murray to the presence of Charles, who 
sat up in his bed of peas-straw, and listened eagerly 
to the grateful intelligence. The night was now far 
advanced, but Lochiel and the other chieftains were 
instantly sent for, and after a short deliberation, it 
was unanimously agreed that, with Anderson for 
their guide, an attack should immediately be made on 
the royal forces. The Highlanders, who were sleep- 
ing in clusters around, wrapped in their plaids, were 
easily aroused, and, unencumbered with baggage or 
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artillery, commenced their rapid and stealthy march. 
The night was extremely dark; not a whisper was 
heard among the mountaineers during their advance; 
and when the morning at length dawned, they had 
the satisfaction of finding themselves still concealed 
from the enemy by a frosty mist. The morass was 
nearly passed, when their approach was at length 
discovered by a party of dragoons. The latter, how- 
ever, contented themselves with firing off their pistols, 
almost at random, and then galloped off rapidly to 
communicate the alarm to the main body of the 
royalists. 

Tt required but a short space of time to array the 
Highlanders in order of battle, and only a few words 
to urge them to their accustomed and furious onset. 
Some delay, indeed, took place, in consequence of 
the great clan of Macdonald insisting on preferring 
their claim to form the right of -the line. This 
claim (which was founded principally on a tradi- 
tion that Robert Bruce had conferred that honour 
on them at the battle of Bannockburn) was violently 
contested by the Camerons and Stuart; and it was 
not till some time had elapsed, that the two latter 
clans yielded to the personal entreaties of Charles, 
and reluctantly consented to withdraw their claims. 
The prince placed himself gallantly at the head of 
the second line. “ Follow me, gentlemen,” he said, 
“ and, by the blessing of God, I will this day make 
you a free and happy people.” 

Sir John Cope no sooner learned that the High- 
landers were on their way to attack him, than he 
exerted all his energies to prepare for their reception. 
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He has been accused of having suffered his men to be- 
come disheartened by keeping them on the defensive, 
but with the single exception of this oversight, if so 
it may be termed, there is no reason for questioning, 
in a military point of view, either the propriety of 
the position which he took up, or of the measures 
which he adopted to ensure success. 

The two armies had approached within a short dis- 
tance of each other, when the morning mist gradually 
passed away, and revealed to them their respective 
strength and positions. It was a sight which was 
calculated to inspirit the one, as much as it was 
to intimidate the other. Cope, indeed, and his 
disciplined forces, might well have surveyed with 
contempt the rude mass which had the audacity 
to confront him; while the Highlanders had every 
reason to feel dismay at the sight of the firm 
front of the British infantry, so proverbially fa- 
mous in the military annals of England, and at the 
prospect of encountering the sweeping blast of the 
dreaded artillery, of which they stood in such extra- 
ordinary awe. ‘‘Some of the rebel officers,” says 
Home, “have since acknowledged, that when they 
first saw the King’s army, which made a most gallant 
appearance, both horse and foot, with the sun shining 
on their arms, and then looked at their own line, 
which was broken into clumps and clusters, they ex- 
pected that the Highland army would be defeated in 
8 moment, and swept from the field.”* 

So rapid had been the advance“of the Highlanders, 
that Sir John Cope had only time to ride once 

© Home, p. 18, note, 
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along the front of his lines, and to address o few 
words of exhortation to his followers, when, on the 
mist clearing away, he beheld the clans preparing for 
the charge. Lord George Murray,—determined that 
the royalists should have no time to recover from 
their surprise,—instantly issued the welcome order to 
his followers to engage. Taking their bonnets from 
their heads, the Highlanders paused for a moment 
to utter a brief prayer, and then, once more draw- 
ing their bonnets over their brows, they rushed 
impetuously forward, uniting their famous war- 
cry with the clamour of the wild and heart-stirring 
pibroch. 

The Camerons were the first who reached the 
enemy's lines. Rushing forward with headlong ra- 
pidity, they fired their pieces as soon as they came 
within musket-length of their opponents, and then, 
throwing away their fire-arms, they drew their long 
swords, and, grasping in their left Hands the national 
dirk and target, they darted forward through the 
smoke in which they had enveloped themselves. In 
this manner, many of the Camerons and Stuarts 
rushed directly against the muzzles of the cannon; 
and with such effect, that almost instantaneously 
the whole of the frightened artillery-men were secn 
flying before them. The dragoons were immediately 
ordered to advance to their support, but it was only 
to share the same fate. The Highlanders, previous 
to the engagement, had been strictly enjoined to 
aim at the noses of the horses with their swords, it 
being rightly conjectured that a horse so wounded 
would immediately wheel about, and thus, it was 
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hoped, the whole army might be thrown into con- 
fusion. These injunctions were implicitly obeyed by 
the Highlanders. The cavalry made but one charge, 
and such was the steady and galling fire with which 
they were received by their opponents, that the for- 
mer reeled round, and after wavering for a few se- 
conds, were seen galloping in ali directions from the 
field. 

No longer supported by artillery, and disheartened 
by the sight of the flying dragoons, the English in- 
fantry showed but little inclination to prolong the 
conflict, For a moment, indeed, they seemed reso- 
lute in maintaining their ancient character for steadi- 
ness and endurance, and poured a well-directed 
fire into the centre of the Highland forces. No 
sooner, however, did they perceive the large masses 
of wild Highlanders pouring forward to grapple with 
them in close combat, than they were overtaken by 
the same panic which had seized their companions; 
and, throwing down their arms lest they should im- 
pede them in their flight, they fled in the utmost 
confusion from the field. “Thus,” says the Chevalier 
de Johnstone, who was present in the battle, “in leas 
than five minutes we obtained a complete victory, 
with a terrible carnage on the part of the enemy. 
It was gained with such rapidity, that in the second 
line, where I was by the side of the Prince, not hav- 
ing been able to find Lord George, we saw no other 
enemy on the field of battle than those who were 
lying on the ground killed and wounded, though we 
were not more than fifty paces behind our first line, 
running always as fast as we could to overtake them, 
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and near enough never to lose sight of them. The 
Highlanders made a terrible slaughter of the enemy, 
particularly at the spot where the road begins to run 
between the two inclosures, as it was soon stopped up 
by the fugitives; as also along the walls of the in- 
closures, where they killed without trouble those who 
attempted to climb them.”* 

Doring the engagement, one good and gallant 
man, the long-lamented Colonel Gardiner, upheld 
almost alone the tarnished character of his country- 
men. Although he had been twice severely wounded 
in his attempts to lead his dragoons against the enemy, 
he still persisted in remaining on the field, and, not- 
withstanding the pain which he suffered, and his 
weakness from loss of blood, was seen to lay more 
than one of the insurgents dead at his feet. The 
feelings of this high-minded man, on witnessing the 
disgraceful flight of his companions, may be rea- 
dily imagined. Deserted by his followers, and left 
almost alone on the field, he was pausing to consider 
in what manner his duty to his sovereign required 
him to act, when he chanced to perceive a small party 
of the royal infantry, without any officer to command 
them, fighting gallantly within a few paces of him. 
‘ Those brave fellows,” he exclaimed, ‘will be cut to 
pieces for want of a commander.” “ Immediately,” 
says bis biographer, Dr. Doddridge, “he rode up to 
them, and cried out aloud,—‘ Fire on, my lads, and 
fear nothing!’ but just as the words were out of his 
month, a Highlander advanced towards him with a 
scythe fastened to a long pole, with which he gave 

* Chevalier de Johnstone's Memoir, p. 38. 
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him such a deep wound on his right arm, that his 
sword dropped ont of his hand; and at the same time 
several others coming about him, while he was thus 
dreadfully entangled with that cruel weapon, he was 
dragged off from his horse. 

“The moment he fell, another Highlander, whose 
name was M‘Naught, and who was executed about a 
year after, gave him a stroke, either with a broad- 
sword or a Lochaber axe, on the hinder part of his 
head, which was the mortal blow. All that his faith- 
fal attendant saw further at that time was, that his 
hat was fallen off; he took it in his left hand, and 
waved it as a signal to him to retreat, and added,— 
(which were the last words he ever heard him speak) 
-—‘Toke care of yourself:’ upon which the servant 
retired, and immediately fled to a mill, at the dis- 
tance of about two miles from the spot of ground on 
which the Colonel fell, where he changed his dress, 
and, disguised like a miller’s servant, returned with 
8 cart as soon as possible, which was not till near two 
hours after the engagement. 

‘The hurry of the action was then pretty well over, 
and he found his much-honoured master, not only 
plundered of his watch and other things of value, but 
alzo stripped of his upper garments and boots, yet still 
breathing; and though not capable of speech, yet, on 
taking him up, he opened his eyes, which makes it 
something questionable whether he were altogether 
insensible. In this condition, and in this manner, he 
conveyed him to the church of Tranent, from whence 
he was immediately taken into the minister's house, 
and laid in bed, where he continued breathing and 
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frequently groaning till about eleven in the forenoon, 
when he took his final leave of pain and sorrow, and 
undoubtedly rose to those distinguished glories which 
are reserved for those who have been so eminently and 
remarkably faithful unto death. 

“ The remains of this Christian hero were interred 
the Tuesday following, September 24, at the parish 
church of Tranent, where he had usually attended 
divine service, with great solemnity. His obsequies 
were honoured with the presence of some persons of 
distinction, who were not afraid of paying that last 
piece of respect to his memory, though the country 
was then in the hands of the enemy.”* 

Nothing could be more complete than the victory 
obtained by Charles at Preston Pans. Not only did 
the greater number of the enemy’s standards, and the 
whole of their artillery, fall into the hands of the insur- 
gents, but they obtained possession also of the military 
chest, containing about 25002. Their loss, elso, on 
the field of battle was inconsiderable; the slain num- 
bering only three officers and thirty common men, and 
not more than seventy or eighty being wounded. The 
greater number of the wounded of both armies were 
conveyed to the neighbouring residence of the ill- 
fated Colonel Gardiner, where, it is said, the dark 

* Doddridge’s Life of Colonel Gardiner. «A large thorn-tree, in the 
centre,of the battle-ground, marks the spot where Gardiner fell, He was 
buried in the north-west comer of the church of Tranent, where eight of 
his children bad been previously interred. Sume years ago, on the 
memorable mould being incidentally disturbed, his head was found 
marked by the stroke of the scythe which dispatched him, and still 
adhered to by his military club, which, bound firmly with silk, end 
dressed with powder and pomatum, seemed as fresh as it could have been 


on the day he died."—Chambers, p. 37. 
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outlines of the forma of the tartaned warriors, caused 
by their bloody garments, may still be traced on the 
oaken floors of that interesting mansion.* Of the 
royal army, only one hundred and seventy of the in- 
fantry escaped; about four hundred feli in the field of 
battle or in the subsequent pursuit, and the remain- 
der were taken prisoners. 

The dragoons, whose cowardice may perhaps be 
considered as the primary cause of the loss of the 
battle of Preston by the royalists, met — owing 
to the insurgents having no cavalry with which to 
pursue them — with a far better fate than they de- 
served. Flying in all directions, the majority eventu- 
ally took the road to Coldstream, near which town 
they were with difficulty rallied by Sir John Cope, 
with the assistance of the Earls of Loudon and Home. 
So excessive were their fears, that when once or 
twice they were induced to halt during their 
flight, their ears no sooner caught the shouts of the 
dreaded Highlanders or the distant sound of an oc- 
casional musket-shot, than they again galloped off in 
the utmost terror and confusion. Only a small party 
of the craven dragoons took the road to Edinburgh, 
and, passing in full gallop up the High Street, never 
paused for a moment till they found themselves at the 
gates of the Castle. Here they met with the recep- 
tion which they deserved: the Governor not only 
refused to admit them, but added, that if they did not 
immediately take their departure, he would open the 
guns upon them as cowards who had deserted their 
colours, 

* Chambers, p. 37. 
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No words, indeed, could exaggerate the over- 
whelming and unaccountable panic which seized 
the royal army. “They threw down their arms,” 
says the Chevalier de Johnstone, “ that they might 
ron with more speed; thus depriving themselves by 
their fears of the only means of arresting the ven- 
geance of the Highlanders. Of so many men, in 8 
condition, from their numbers, to preserve order in 
their retreat, not one thought of defending himself. 
Terror had taken entire possession of their minds. I 
saw a young Highlander, about fourteen years of age, 
scarcely formed, who was presented to the Prince as a 
prodigy, having killed, it was said, fourteen of the 
enemy. The Prince asked him if this was true? ‘I 
do not know,’ replied he, ‘if I killed them; but I 
brought fourteen soldiers to the ground with my 
sword.’ Another Highlander brought ten soldiers to 
the Prince, whom he had made prisoners, driving 
them before him like a flock of sheep. This High- 
Jander, from a rashness without exemple, having pur- 
sued a party to some distance from the field of battle, 
along the road between the two inclosures, struck 
down the hindermost with a blow of his sword, calling 
at the same time, ‘Down with your arms!’ The sol- 
diers, terror-struck, threw down their arms without 
looking behind them; and the Highlander, with a 
pistol-in one hand and a sword in the other, made 
them do exactly as he pleased. The rage and despair 
of these men, on seeing themselves made prisoners by 
a single individual, may be easily imagined. These 
were, however, the same English soldiers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and. 
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who might justly be ranked amongst the bravest 
troops of Europe.”* It may be mentioned that Sir 
John Cope, in consequence of his adopting the expe- 
dient of wearing the white cockade, passed unharmed 
and unquestioned through the midst of the Highland 
clans, and was the first to carry to England the news 
of his own defeat. 

The moderation and humanity displayed by Charles 
(not only after the battle of Preston Pans, but also on 
every subsequent occasion on which he found himself 
a victor) have not only been freely admitted even by 
his enemies, but, moreover, present a pleasing and 
redeeming contrast to the frightful barbarities which, 
at a later period, were so wantonly exercised by the 
“butcher” Dake of Cumberland after the battle of 
Culloden. After the battle of Preston Pans,—when 
one of the Prince’s followers congratulated him on the 
victory which he had obtained, and, pointing to the 
field of battle, exclaimed, “ Sir, there are your enemies 
at your feet!”—Charles is said not only to have re- 
frained from joining in the exultation of the moment, 
but to have warmly expressed the sincerest compas- 
sion for those whom he termed “ his father’s deluded 
subjects.” Previous to the battle, he had strongly 
exhorted his followers to adopt the side of mer- 
cy; and when the victory was gained, his first 
thoughts were for the unhappy sufferers, and his 
first hours employed in providing for the comfort of 
his wounded adversaries as well as his friends. His 
exhortations and example produced the happiest 
effects. In the words of one of his gallant fol- 


* Chevalier de Johnstone’s Memoirs, p. 30. + Ibid. p. 38. 
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lowers,—“ Not only did I often hear our common 
clansmen ask the soldiers if they wanted quarter, and 
not only did we, the officers, exert our utmost pains 
to save those who were stubborn or who could not 
make themselves understood, but I saw some of our 
Private men, after the battle, run to Port Seton for 
ale and other liquors to support the wounded. As 
one proof for all, of my own particular observation, I 
saw a Highlander, carefully and with patient kind- 
ness, carry # poor wounded soldier on his back into a 
house, where he left him with a sixpence to pay his 
charges. In all this we followed not only the dictates 
of humanity, but also the orders of our Prince, who 
acted in everything as the true father of his country."* 

Of the conduct of Charles immediately after his 
victory at Preston Pans, some other and interesting 
traits have been recorded. After the pursuit was 
at an end, finding himself accidentally at the head 
of the clan Macgregor,— The Prince,” says Duncan 
Macpharig,—“ came up, and successively took Glen- 
cairnaig and Major Evan in his arms, congratulating 
them upon the result of the fight. He then com- 
manded the whole of the clan Gregor to be collected 
in the middle of the field; and, a table being covered, 
he sat down with Glencairnaig and Major Evan 
to refresh himself, all the rest standing round as 
a guard, and each receiving a glass of wine and a 
little bread.” Andrew Henderson also observes,— 
“T saw the Chevalier, after the battle, standing by his 
horse, dressed like an ordinary captain, in a coarse 
plaid and large blue bonnet, with a narrow plain 

* Lockhart Papers, 
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gold lace about it, his boots and knees much dirtied, 
the effects of his having fallen in a ditch. He was 
exceedingly merry, and twice cried out with a hearty 
laugh,—‘ My Highlanders have lost their plaids!’ 
After this, he refreshed himself upon the field, and 
‘with the greatest composure eat a slice of cold beef, 
and drank a glass of wine.” Having concluded the 
labours and duties of the day, Charles proceeded on 
horseback to Pinkie House, the seat of the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, where he passed the night. 

The victory of Preston Pans, or, as it was de- 
signated by the Highlanders, of Gladsmuir, rendered 
the young adventurer for a season almost the un- 
disputed master of Scotland. It produced, more- 
over, the desired effect. of raising the reputation of 
his arms, and of inducing many among his wavering 
and cautious partisans to declare themselves openly 
in his favour. By the Jacobites, the tidings of this 
decisive victory were everywhere received with the 
most extravagant outbreakings of triumph and joy. 
Blessings, even from the pulpit, were publicly invoked 
on the head of the young hero; and the Jacobite 
gentlemen, no longer giving utterance to their treason- 
able toasts in language of safe and doubtful import, 
quaffed deeply and enthusiastically to the health of 
their young and beloved Prince, who, in the words 
of one of their own convivial sentiments, “ conld 
eat a dry crust, sleep on peas-straw, take his dinner 
in four minutes, and win a battle in five.” 

Tt was only three hours after the victory, that 
the Camerons re-entered Edinburgh to the exhilarat- 
ing sound of their own bagpipes, and bearing with 
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them in proud triumph the standards which they 
had wrested from the recreant dragoons. The re- 
mainder of the clans delayed their return till the 
following day, when they marched into the northern 
capital in long military array, parading through the 
principal streets to the favourite Jacobite air,— 
“ The King shall enjoy his own again.” Their wild 
appearance, their picturesque dresses, the number of 
their prisoners, and the quantity of captured ar- 
tillery and baggage which brought up the rear, 
added to the variety of standards which floated 
in the air,— comprising the colours of their re- 
spective chieftains as well as those which had been 
captured from the royal army,—rendered it a sight 
so remarkable and imposing, as not easily to be 
forgotten either by the adherents of the Govern- 
ment, or by the delighted partisans of the House 
of Stuart. As the Highlanders passed through the 
streets of Edinburgh, some of them, in the excess 
of their triumphant feelings, amused themselves 
with firing their muskets in the sir. It hap- 
pened that one of them had incautiously loaded his 
piece with ball, which, passing over the heads of 
the crowd, grazed the forehead of a Miss Nairn, « 
devoted Jacobite, who was at the moment waving 
her handkerchief from one of the adjacent balconies. 
The’ young lady was stunned for a few momenta, 
but on recovering her senses, her first words were 
those of thankfulness, not so much for her life hav- 
ing been preserved, but that the darling cause of 
her adoption stood no risk of being injured by 
the circumstance. “ Thank God,” she said, “that 
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the accident has happened to me, whose principles 
are known! had it befallen a Whig, they would 
have said i¢ was done on purpose.” 

In the course of the evening of this day, Charles 
returned to Holyrood House, in his progress to which 
place he was followed, according to the Caledonian 
Mercary, “ by the loudest acclamations of the people.” 
This fact is corroborated by the testimony of the 
Chevalier de Johnstone. ‘“ The Prince,” he says, 
“ yetarned to Edinburgh, where he was received with 
the loudest acclamations of the populace, who are 
always,” adds the Chevalier significantly, “ equally 
inconstant in every country of the world.” 

The return of Charles to Edinburgh was followed 
by the issue of several important proclamations. In 
one of these, qualified by certain provisos, he grant- 
ed a general amnesty for all treasons, rebellions, 
or offences whatever, which had been commit- 
ted against him or hia predecessors, since the ab- 
dication of his grandfather, James the Second, in 
1688. In another, he issued a promise of protection, 
both to the inhabitants of Edinburgh and to the 
country people, “from all insults, seizures, injuries, 
and abuses,” on the part of his followers; and in a 
third proclamation,—alluding to a strong wish that 
had been expressed by many of his friends, that he 
should celebrate his recent victory by public re- 
joicings,—he strongly deprecated « show of triumph, 
which, he said, had been purchased st the expense 
of the blood of his father’s subjects. How much is it 
to be regretted, that this generous and noble example 
of forbearance was not followed by George the Se- 
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cond, or rather his butcher son, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, when the latter found himself a victor 
on the field of Culloden! ‘In so far,” proceeds 
the manifesto of Charles, “as the late victory 
has been obtained by the effusion of the blood of 
his Majesty’s subjects, and has involved many un- 
fortunate people in great calamity, we hereby forbid 
any outward demonstrations of public joy; admonish- 
ing all true friends to their King and country, to 
Teturn thanks to God for his goodness towards them, 
as we hereby do for ourselves.” 

The fact is an indisputable one, that, during his 
brief career of triumph, Charles never missed the 
opportunity of taking the side of mercy, and on 
all occasions showed the strongest disposition to 
make allowances for his adversaries, and to com- 
miserate and forgive. Considering the rancour 
which has ever proverbiglly been the character- 
istic of civil contests, there is, perhaps, in the page 
of history, no instance in which a young Prince, 
flushed with success and victory, has displayed more 
praiseworthy forbearance and humanity. Those even 
who were most violently opposed to his principles and 
to his cause, did justice to the excellent qualities of 
his heart, uniting gracefully as they did with his 
gallantry on the field of battle, and with the charm 
of his personal demeanour and address. “ Every 
body,” seys Maxwell of Kirkconnel, in his memoir of 
the campaign, “ was mightily taken with the Prince’s 
figure and personal behaviour. There was but one 
voice about them. Those whom interest or prejudice 
made a runaway to his cause, could not help acknow- 
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ledging that they wished him well in all other re- 
spects, and could hardly blame him for his present 
undertaking. Sundry things had concurred to raise 
his character to the highest pitch, besides the great- 
ness of the enterprise, and the conduct that had 
hitherto appeared in the execution of it. There were 
several instances of good nature and humanity, that 
made a great impression on people’s minds.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Pusillanimous Conduet of the Clergy —Proclamation of Charles inviting 
them to return to their Duries.—Daily Courts at Holyrood.—Balls.— 
Charles's desire to march into England counteracted by his Chiefa.— 
‘Their reluctant Consent to accompany him. 


THE conduct of the Scottish clergy, when they 
found themselves subjected for a time to the temporal 
rule of Charles and his Highland chieftains, has been 
strongly and deservedly reprehended. With a pusil- 
lanimity for which they were afterwards severely cen- 
sured even by their own friends, they persisted in ab- 
senting themselves altogether from the performance of 
their religious duties,—a circumstance which, though 
it seems to have been the result merely of individual 
timidity, yet had very nearly the effect of being as 
detrimental to the cause of the adventurer, as if it 
had resulted from a deliberate policy. 

On the part of the adherents of the Stuarts, there 
was certainly no slight ground for fearing that the 
example set by the Presbyterian clergy in Edinburgh 
might produce a disagreeable effect on the minds of 
their respective congregations. No one, indeed, knew 
better than Charles himself, that the battle which 
he had to fight, both in Scotland and England, was 
not so much against the military legions of the House 
of Hanover, as against the prejudices which attached 
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to his cause from the recollection of the overweening 
bigotry of his grandfather, James the Second, to 
whom, when compared with his object of enslaving 
the religious principles of his subjects, the loss of 
three crowns had appeared light in the scale. In 
Scotland, more especially, the name of James the 
Second, ever since the Revolution of 1688, had in- 
variably been denounced from the pulpit as the bug- 
bear of Protestantism; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at, that his descendants, who unfortunately 
inherited from him the same religious principles, 
should have shared the stigma which had so long 
attached itself to the dreaded bigotry of their prede- 
cessor. 

Whether Charles Edward, had he succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne of his ancestors, 
would have proved himself sincere in his professions 
of securing to his subjects that religious toleration 
which (in the halcyon days when he was a candi- 
date for their suffrages and support) he had so 
freely promised them, may perhaps be doubted, but 
of course can never be proved. During the brief 
annals of the reign of James the Second, England 
had learned a lesson, which it might still be fatal 
for her to forget; neither can it be doubted,—so long, 
at least, as the Roman Catholic clergy continues se- 
dulously to insinuate its wily and ambitious policy 
alike into the closets of Kings and the cottages of 
the poor,—that it would be dangerous to entrust the 
liberties of a free and great people to a monarch 
who, under the domineering influence of an intriguing 
priesthood, might be induced to renew the insane 
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and tyrannical line of policy which was enacted by 
the second James. That such was the opinion of 
the great majority of the people of England, no one 
was more fully aware than the Prince himself, nor 
how important it was that the public mind should 
be disabused of the idea that he was treading in 
the steps of his grandfather. As a first step, 
therefore, towards accomplishing this object, it was 
deemed of the utmost consequence that the Presby- 
terian clergy should be induced to return to the dis- 
charge of their religious duties, lest their absence 
from their respective pulpits might be ingeniously 
construed into an act of oppression and intolerance 
on the part of the Prince. 

Charles, therefore, issued a solemn proclamation, 
in which he invited the Presbyterian clergy to resume 
the performance of public worship in their respective 
churches; promising them that they should receive 
no interruption in the fulfilment of their duties, but, 
on the contrary, that they should be upheld by his 
protection and support. The proclamation con- 
cluded ;—“ If, notwithstanding hereof, any shall be 
found neglecting their duty in that particular, let 
the blame lie entirely at their own door, as we are 
resolved to inflict no penalty that may possibly look 
like persecution.” Again, in another proclamation of 
a similar character, the Prince affirms it to be the 
solemn intention of the King, his father, to reinstate 
all his subjects in the full enjoyment of their religion, 
lawa, and liberties. “ Our present attempt,” he says, 
“ig not undertaken in order to enslave a free people, 
but to address and remove the encroachments made 
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upon them; not to impose upon any a religion which 
they dislike, but to secure them all in the enjoyment 
of those which are respectively at present established 
amongst them, either in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land.” 

Notwithstanding, however, these repeated exhort- 
ations, the clergy still persisted in ebsenting them- 
selves from their religious duties; and only one of 
their body, by name Macvicar,—notwithstanding many 
of the Highlanders were in the habit of forming a part 
of his congregstion,—continued, not only to preach 
as usual, but even was bold enough to pray openly 
for King George. His loyalty, however, was usually 
clothed in language of dubious, though significant 
import. “Bless the King,” was one of his prayers, 
—‘‘thou knowest what King I mean; and may the 
crown sit long easy on his head: and for the man 
that is come among us to seek an earthly crown, we 
beseech thee in mercy take him to thyself, and give 
him a crown of glory.” 

Of the habits of Charles during the brief period 
that he held his court in the ancient palace of Holy- 
rood, some interesting particulars have been handed 
down to us. “In order,” says Home, “to carry on 
business with the appearance of royalty, he appointed 
a council to meet in Holyrood House every day at 
ten o'clock.” This council consisted of the two lieu- 
tenant-generals, the Duke of Perth, and Lord George 
Murray ; the quarter-master-general, O'Sullivan; Lord 
Elcho, colonel of the Prince’s horseguards; Secretary 
Murrey, Lords Ogilvie, Pitsligo, Nairn, and Lewis 
Gordon, brother of the Duke of Gordon, Sir Thomas 
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Sheridan, and ell the Highland chiefs. “ When the 
council rose,” says Home, “‘ which often sat very long, 
—for his councillors frequently differed in opinion 
with one another, and sometimes with him,—Charles 
dined in public with his principal officers. After 
dinner he rode out with his lifeguards, and usually 
went to Duddingstone, where his army lay. In the 
evening he returned to Holyrood House, and received 
the ladies who came to his drawing-room; he then 
supped in public, and generally there was music at 
supper, and a ball afterwards.”* 

An Englishman, who was sent about this period 
from York to Edinburgh, to be a spy upon the 
Prince's actions, has left us some additional parti- 
culars relating to the habits of Charles during the 
time he held his court at Holyrood. ‘I was intro- 
duced to him,” he says, ‘‘on the 17th, [October,] 
when he asked me several questions as to the number 
of the troops, and the affections of the people of Eng- 
land. The audience lasted for a quarter of an hour, 
and took place in the presence of two other persons. 
The young Chevalier is about five feet eleven inches 
high, very proportionably made, wears his own hair, 
has a full forehead, a small but lively eye, a round 
brown-complexioned face; nose and month pretty 
small; full under the chin; not a long neck; under 
his jaw a pretty many pimples. He is always in 
Highland habit, as are all about him. When I saw 
him, he had a short Highland plaid (tartan) waist- 
coat; breeches of the same; a blue garter on, and a 
St. Andrew's cross hanging by a green ribbon at his 


* Home, p. 129. 
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button-hole; but no star. He had his boots on, as 
he always has. He dines every day in public. Al 
sorts of people are permitted to see him then. He 
constantly practises all the arts of condescension and 
popularity; talks familiarly to the meanest High- 
landers, and makes them very fair promises.”* 

At his balls, which were held in the Iong gallery 
at Holyrood, Charles, we are told, was usually dressed 
with great care and elegance, “ in a habit of fine silk 
tartan, with crimson velvet breeches, and at other 
times in an English court dress, with the ribbon, star, 
and order of the garter.” The balls given by Charles 
at Holyrood, are described as having been unusually 
gay and splendid: of the ladies of rank, however, who 
attended them, if we except the Duchess of Perth 
and Lady Pitsligo, there is no particular record. 

Mention has already been made, that by far the 
majority of the women of Scotland were enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the cause of the young and gallant 
Prince. Dazzled by the romance of the enterprise 
which he had so boldly undertaken, and so bravely 
conducted; captivated by his polished manners, his 
insinuating address and handsome person, his high 
birth, and that grace and propriety for which he was 
so eminently distinguished, the women of Scotland 
gave him their suffrages and their prayers; and on 
many occasions, by inducing their lovers, and some- 
times their husbands and brothers, to declare them- 
selves in his favour, appear to have done easential 
service to his cause. 

© Chambers, p. 41. From # MB. in the potsoasion of the late George 
Chalmers, Eaq., given in his Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 717. 
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As an instance corroborative of this fact, may be 
mentioned the case of a Miss Lumsden, who prevailed 
upon her lover, Robert Strange, afterwards the ce- 
lebrated line-engraver, to joi the standard of the 
Prince, on condition that he might hereafter claim 
her hand. Yielding to the entreaties of his mistress, 
he forfmately survived the dangers of the enter- 
prise, and was subsequently made happy by receiving 
the promised reward. In the best families in Scot- 
land, the ladies were seen decorated with white rib- 
bons, and with the celebrated white cockade, in ho- 
nour of the young and handsome hero. Thousands, 
who were possessed of jewels and other female orna- 
ments, willingly sold or pledged them to relieve him 
in his pecuniary difficulties; while those to whom for- 
tune had bebaved more niggardly, yielded to him at 
least their warmest wishes in the days of his pros- 
perity, and their tears in the hour of his distress. 
Even the pensive and melancholy look—which, as in 
the case of his great-grandfather Charles the First, is 
said to have been the characteristic expression of his 
countenance even among the gayest scenes, — in- 
creased, if possible, the deep interest with which he 
was regarded by the fair ladies of the North. 

There was another class of persons to whose in- 
fluence and attachment to his cause Charles was 
searcely less indebted than to that of the fair sex. 
We allude to the national poets of Scotland, if so they 
may be styled, who,—by those pathetic and heart- 
stirring melodies which, when listened to even at the 
present day, still bring a tear to the eye, and awake 
romance in the heart, — threw a magic charm over 

of 
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the cause of the unfortunate Stuarts, and assisted, in 
a considerable degree, in inflaming the spirit of po- 
pular enthusiasm which already prevailed on their 
behalf. 

Charles, on his part, actuated partly perhaps by 
motives of deep policy, and partly by a feeling of 
gratitude to those who had risked everything in his 
cause, missed no opportunity of flattering the preju- 
dices of the Scottish people, and rendering himself 
the object of their love. He was either delighted, 
or pretended to be, with everything national in, or 
peculiar to, Scotland. At the balls at Holyrood, he’ 
was careful to call alternately for Highland and Low- 
land tunes, taking care to give no particular prefe- 
rence to either. He accommodated himself indiffe- 
rently to all ages and to all ranks. He could be 
gallant with the fair, lively with the young, and 
grave with the old. At one hour of the day he was 
seen conversing familiarly with the humblest of his 
Highland followers at his camp at Duddingstone; at 
another he was engaged in deliberating in solemn 
council with his principal officers; and at night he 
was seen leading the dance, and dallying with the 
fair dames of Edinburgh in the old halls at Holy- 
rood. 
Such was the “bonnie Prince Charlie” of Scottish 
song; and when we remember the circumstances of 
his romantic expedition, and his own personal graces 
and accomplishments, can we wonder that a nation,— 
so prudent, it may be, as the Scotch, but still so pro- 
verbially affectionate to their kindred,—should have 
forgotten for a season their allegiance to their Ger- 
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man masters, who ruled them with feelings of equal 
indifference from their palace at St. James's, or from 
their still more distant and more favourite retreat at 
Herenhausen? Can we wonder that the greater por- 
tion of the Scottish nation should have hailed with 
affectionate pleasure the appearance of the represen- 
tative of their ancient kings ?-—- that they should 
have been flattered and gratified by his identifying 
himself with their prejudices, and sedulously courting 
their esteem?—-that they should have been pleased 
at seeing their palaces, so long deserted by royalty, 
again becoming the scenes of the splendid and courtly 
hospitality of former days?— and, in word, —~ 
animated as they were by the most generous feelings 
of admiration, compassion, and national pride,—can 
we be surprised that they should have yielded up 
their homage and love, almost unconditionally as it 
were, to the lineal and gallant descendant of Robert 
Bruce? 

Another circumstance which tended to swell the 
ranks of Charles, and to render his cause a popular 
one, was the proclemation issued by him on the 10th 
of October. The credit of having drawn up this 
remarkable document has been given to Sir Thomas 
Sheridan and Sir James Stewart:* there seems, 


* Evidence of Murmy, of Broughton, in his sceret exemintion, 
August 13, 1748. Sir James Stewart, of Goostrees, was the suthor of the 
celebrated “Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy,” the 
result of the lsbour and research of eighteen years He had formed an 
intimeey with Chatles on the continent, end joined the Prince’s standard 
shortly after his arrival at Edinburgh. After the battle of Culloden, he 
wes fortunate enough to effect bis escape to France ; taking up his resi- 
denee in the first instance at Sedan, and afterwards in Flanders. In 
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however, to be little doubt, from the resemblance 
which the language bears to the style of Charlea’s 
private letters, that it received several important 
touches from his pen, if it was not entirely his own 
composition. After dwelling on the misfortunes 
which had befallen the country, and Scotland in par- 
ticular, in consequence of the misrule of the House 
of Hanover, and after explaining his own and his 
father’s views as to the manner in which existing 
religious and political grievances ought to be re- 
medied, Charles thus forcibly concludes his spirited 
exhortation: —‘Is not my royal father,” he says, 
“ represented as a bloodthirsty tyrant, breathing out 
nothing but destruction to all those who will not 
immediately embrace an odious religion? Or have I 
myself been better used? But listen only to the 
naked truth. I with my own money hired a vessel, 
ill-provided with money, arms, or friends; I arrived 
in Scotland attended by seven persons; I publish the 
King my father’s declaration, and proclaim his title 
with pardon in one hand and in the other liberty of 
conscience, and the most solemn promises to grant 
whatever a free Parliament shall propose for the hap- 
piness of the people. I have, I confess, the greatest 
reagon to adore the goodness of Almighty God, who 
has in so remarkable 8 manner protected me and my 
small army through the many dangers to which we 
were at first exposed, and who has led me in the way 
to victory, and to the capital of this ancient king- 


1763, having received an assurance that he should not be molested by the 
Goverament, he returned to Seolland, where he died in November 1780, 
at the age of sixty-seven. 
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dom, amidst the acclamations of the King my father’s 
subjects. As to the ontcries formerly raised against 
the royal family, whatever miscarriages might have 
given occasion for them have been more than atoned 
for since, and the nation has now an opportunity of 
being secured against the like for the fature. That 
our family has suffered exile during these fifty-seven 
years everybody knows. Has the nation during that 
period of time been the more happy and flourishing? 
Have you found reason to love and cherish your go- 
vernors 2s the fathers of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland? Has a family, upon whom a faction 
unlawfully bestowed the diadem of a rightful Prince, 
retained a due sense of so great a trust and favour? 
Have you found more humanity and condescension in 
those who were not born to a crown, than in my royal 
forefathers? Have they, or do they, consider only 
the interest of these nations? Have you reaped any 
other benefit from them than an immense load of 
debts? If I am answered in the affirmative, why has 
their Government been so often railed at in all your 
public assemblies? why has the nation been so long 
crying out for redress? 

“ The fears of the nation from the powers of France 
and Spain appear still more vain and groundless. My 
expedition was undertaken unsupported by either. 
But, indeed, when I see s foreign force brought by 
my enemies against me; and when I hear of Dutch, 
Danes, Hessians, and Swiss, the Elector of Hanover's 
allies, being called over to protect his government 
against the King’s subjects, is it not high time for 
the King my father to accept also of assistance? 
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Who has the better chance to be independent of fo- 
reign powers,—he who, with the aid of his own sub- 
jects, can wrest the government ont of the hands of 
an intruder—or he who cannot, without assistance 
from abroad, support his government, though es- 
tablished by all the civil power, and secured by a 
strong military force, against the undisciplined part 
of those he has ruled over for so many years? Let 
him, if he pleases, try the experiment: Jet him send 
off his foreign hirelings, and put all upon the issue of 
a battle, and I will trust only to the King my father’s 
subjects.” 

During his stay at Edinburgh, several of the Low- 
land gentlemen joined the standard of the Prince. 
Among these were Lord Ogilvie, eldest son of the 
Earl of Airly, at the head of four hundred followers, 
and Lord Pitsligo with about one hundred and twenty. 
The accession of the latter nobleman was of great im- 
portance to Charles. Lord Pitsligo was, indeed, far 
advanced in years; but not only, from his high sense 
of honour, and the charm of his personal character, 
had he won for himself as much love and infinence in 
the Lowlands as Lochiel had obtained in the High- 
lands, but also, from his almost proverbial reputation 
for wariness, prudence, and strong sense, he was the 
occasion of his example being followed by many 
of his Lowland neighbours who had taught them- 
selves to believe that any act of Lord Pitsligo’s must 
infallibly be right. ‘This peer,” says Home, ‘‘ who 
drew after him such a number of gentlemen, had only 
a moderate fortune; but he was much beloved and 
greatly esteemed by his neighbours, who looked upon 
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him as a man of excellent judgment, and of a wary 
and cautious temper; so that when he, who was 
deemed so wise and prudent, declared his purpose of 
joining Charles, most of the gentlemen in that part 
of the country where he lived, who favoured the Pre- 
tender’s cause, put themselves under his command, 
thinking they could not follow a better or a safer 
guide than Lord Pitsligo..* Dr. King, also, who was 
well acquainted with Lord Pitsligo, observes, —‘“I 
always observed him ready to defend any other person 
who was ill-spoken of in his company. If the person 
accused were of his acquaintance, my Lord Pitsligo 
would always find something good to say of him as a 
counterpoise. If he were a stranger, and quite un- 
known to him, my lord would urge in his defence 
the general corruption of manners, and the frailties 
and infirmities of human nature.” + 

While at Edinburgh, also, Charles was joined by 
General Gordon of Glenbucket with four hundred 
followers from the highlands of Aberdeenshire, and 
by Macpherson of Cluny with three hundred of his 
clan. Every effort and exertion was made by Charles 
and the leading chieftains to organize and discipline 
the insurgent army. Two troops of cavalry were 
enrolled with the utmost expedition; one of which 
was placed under the command of Lord Elcho, and 
the other entrusted to Lord Balmerino. A troop of 
horse-grenadiers was also enrolled, which was placed 
under the command of the unfortunate Lord Kil- 
marnock. ‘The Prince paid a visit to his camp at 


= Home's History of the Rebellion, p. 129. 
+ Anecdotes of his own Time, p. 145. 
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Daddingstone nearly every day, for the purpose of 
reviewing or exercising his troops, and not unfre- 
quently slept in the camp without taking off his 
clothes.* 

It had been the darling wish of Charles, after ob- 
taining his victory at Preston Pans, to march at once 
into England, where he hoped to be immediately 
joined by many of the most influential among the 
English Jacobites, and by their means be enabled to 
follow up his recent success by a still more decisive 
blow. To have adopted this measure, however, under 
existing ciroumstances, and with his present ineffi- 
cient means, would have amounted pretty nearly to 
an act of insanity. Already the royal forces, under 
the command of Field-marshal Wade, were making 
head at Doncaster; and, moreover, many of the 
Prince’s own followers had returned to their native 
mountains, in order, as was their custom, to deposit 
their booty with their families. Charles, also, had 
yet to be joined by many of the most powerful of 
the Highland chieftains, whose arrival at the head 
of their respective vassals he was anxiously expect- 
ing; and, moreover, had he marched at once into 
England, he must have abandoned all hope of receiv- 
ing some important supplies of money and ammnu- 
nition, which he trusted would be sent to him in a 
short time by the French Government, and which 
could only be landed with safety at Montrose, Dun- 

+ The Prince’s tent has been erected in the eamp near Duddingstone, 
where his Royal Highness lies every night, wrapped up in his Highland 
plaid. He taken the utmost pleasure in reviewing his people, ond ia 
highly beloved by them. There was yesterdsy a general review.”— 
Edinburgh Ufercury, Monday, September 30, 
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dee, or some other of the north-eastern ports of 
Scotland. 

At length, however, the hour arrived when Charles 
rightly judged that to remain any longer in supine- 
ness in Edinburgh,—while Marshal Wade was rapidly 
concentrating a superior and perhaps overwhelming 
force, — must inevitably lead to fatal results. We 
have seen that, since the battle of Preston Pans, 
the Prince had been joined by fresh and considerable 
accessions of strength both from the Highlands and 
Lowlands. Already the powerful clan of the Frasers 
was taking the field under the Master of Lovat, and 
in Aberdeenshire the Gordons were being raised by 
Lord Lewis Gordon, brother of the Duke.* In point 
of supplies also, both of ammunition and money, the 
Prince’s resources had been greatly augmented. From 
the city of Glasgow he had exacted the sum of 5000/., 
and from Edinburgh he had obtained one thousand 
tents, and six thousand pair of shoes, besides various 
other useful articles for the service of his army. The 
public revenues and the King’s rents had been levied 
in every part of Scotland where it was practicable ;— 

© “ Yestemight, the Right Honourable Lord Lewis Gordon, third son 
of the deceased Alexander Duke of Gordon, came and kissed the Prince's 
hend, and joined his Royal Highness's standard. His lordship was come 
time an officer in the Navy. The court, which was very numerous and 
splendid, seemed in great joy on this occasion, as several gentlemen, not 
only of the name of Gordon, but many others in the shires of Aberdeen, 
Bani, and Murray, who had declined joining the Prince’s standard, unlevs 
some one or other of the sons of the illustrious house of Gordon was to 
head them, will now readily come up and join the army.”— Edinburgh 
Mercury, October 16, 1745. Lord Lewis Gordon was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, Ist of August, 1744, and his name appears on the 
List of the Navy till the month of June, 1748. He was attainted for his 
abare in the Rebellion, and died unmarried in 1754. 
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the goods were seized in the custom-houses at Leith 
and at other ports, and immediately converted into 
money ;—by a French ship, which arrived at Montrose, 
he received 50002, and more recently three more 
ahips had appeared off the north-eastern coast, which 
brought him the additional sum of 1000/.; besides 
five thousand stand of arms, a train of six field-pieces, 
and several French and Irish officers. 
Notwithstanding the improved condition of the 
Prince’s affairs, the Highland chieftains displeyed a 
singular and obstinate reluctance to be led into Eng- 
land. In vain did Charles argue on the absolute ne- 
cessity of giving battle to Marshal Wade, before the 
latter could concentrate a still superior force; in vain 
did he insist that they had thrown away the scabbard ; 
that all their hopes“depended upon immediate action; 
that passiveness would be construed into pusillanimity ; 
and that, though they might at present boast of being 
masters of Scotland, yet that the tenure even of that 
country, which contained all that they held dear in 
life, depended upon their also making themselves 
masters of England. Three several councils were 
summoned by Charles for the purpose of deliberating 
on this important question, and on each occasion he 
found himself vehemently opposed by the Highland 
chieftains. It ought to be the Prince’s chief object, 
they said, to endeavour, by every possible means, to 
secure himself in the government of his ancient king- 
dom, and to defend himself against the armies of 
England, without attempting for the present to ex- 
tend his views to that country. ‘“ This,” says the 
Chevalier de Johnstone, “was the advice which every 
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one gave the Prince, and, if he had followed it, he 
might still perhaps have been in possession of that 
kingdom. By thus fomenting,” adds the Chevalier, 
“the natural hatred and animosity which the Scots 
have in all times manifested against the English, the 
war would have become national, and this would have 
been a most fortunate circumstance for the Prince.” * 
Such were the vain and absurd arguments insisted 
upon by the Highland chieftains ;—as if it were pos- 
sible that Scotland,—with almost all ber civil and 
military officers in favour of the House of Hanover; 
with a great portion of her Lowland population pre- 
judiced on behalf of that family; and with the armies 
of England and her allies arrayed against her,—could 
have held out beyond one or two unprofitable cam- 
paigns among the rugged fastnesses of the Highlands. 
Disgusted with this repeated opposition to his dearest 
wishes, Charles at length betrayed himself into a per- 
emptoriness of language and manner, which, accord- 
ing to Lord Elcho, he gave vent to on more occasions 
than one, when violently opposed by his conncil.t 

® Chevalier de Johnstone's Memoirs, pp. 45, 46. 

+ “ The Prince,” says Lord Elcho, “ used, in couneil, always firat to 
declare what he himself was for, and then he asked everybody's opinion 
in their tora. There was one-third of the couneil, whose principles 
were that kings end princes can never either act or think wrong ; 50, in 
consequence, they slways confirmed whet the Prince suid. The other 
two-thjrds, (who thought thet kings and princes were sometimes like 
other men, and were not altogether infallible, and that this Prince was 
no more so than others,) begged leave to differ from him, when they could 
give mufficient reasons for their difference of opinion. This very often 
‘was no difficult matter to do; for as the Prince and his old governor, Sir 
‘Thomas Sheriden, were altogether ignorant of the ways and customs of 
Grest Britam, and both much for the doctrine of absolute monarchy, 
they would very often, bad they not been prevented, have fallen into 
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“T see, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “ that you are 
determined to stay in Scotland, and defend your 
country; but I am not the less resolved to try my 
fate in England, though I should go alone.” Charles, 
young as he was, had obtained a deep insight into 
human nature; and this speech, more than any other 
circumstance, is said to have shamed the chiefs into a 
reluctant concession, and accordingly a march acroas 
the border was at length definitively agreed upon. 
blunders which might have hurt the cause, The Prince could not bear 
to hear anybody differ in sontiment from him, and took a dislike to 
everybody that did ; for he had « notion of commanding the army 8 any 
general does a body of mercenaries, and 60 let them know only whet he 
pleased, and expected them to obey without inquiring farther about the 
matter.” It is but fair to remind the reader, that the above was written 
by Lord Elcho after he hed hed s violent quarrel with the Prince, and 
when his feelings were probably coloured by his dislike, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘The Pretender’s March into England—Strength of his Artny.—Arrival 
‘st Carlisle, —Courageous Conduct of Sergeant Dickson—Arrival at 
Manchester.—Mrs. Skyring presents her Purse to the Chevalier.— 
Hin Arrival at Derby—The Duke of Cumberland's Army only Nine 
‘Miles distant from the Rebels. 


On the 3st of October, at six o'clock in the 
evening, Charles bade farewell to the ancient capital 
of Scotland, and the palace of his ancestors, and de- 
parted on his memorable expedition into England. 
At the head of his guards, and of Lord Pitsligo’s 
regiment of horse, he proceeded to Pinkie House, 
where he passed the night. The next day, at noon, 
he rode to Dalkeith, where he was joined by the great 
body of his troops, which, at this period, are com- 
puted by Home and the best authorities to have 
amounted to about five thousand six hundred men.* 


* The following statement of the numbers of the Highland army is 
given in “ The Life of the Duke of Cumberland,” 8vo. Londoa, 1767. 


CLAN REGIMESTS AND THEIR COMMANDERS, 
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They were, generally speaking, well clothed, and 
well furnished with arms. Proper precautions had 
been taken for the transfer of their baggege, by 
means of waggons and sumpter horses, and they 
carried with them provisions for four days. 

On the Ist of November, a large detachment of 
the Highland army commenced its march, by way 
of Peebles and Moffat, to Carlisle. Charles himself 
remained behind till the 38rd of the month; passing 
the two intervening nights at the palace Dalkeith. 
On the morning of that day, he commenced his 
march at the head of the remainder of his troops. 
Passing by Prestonhall Gate he was informed that 
the Duchess of Gordon, who resided in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, had ordered a breakfast to be 
prepared for him and his suite,—a pleasing compli- 
ment, bat for which act of hospitality she is said to 
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have lost a pension of 1000/. a-year, which had 
been conferred upon her in consideration of her hav- 
ing brought up her children in the principles of the 
Protestant religion.* A compliment of a similar 
character was paid to him on passing Fala Dams, 
where the ladies of Whitborough, sisters of one of his 
most valued adherents, Robert Anderson, had pre- 
pared a banquet for him and his suite in the open 
air, Previous to his departure, a touching request 
was made to him by the ladies for some trifling 
bequest, which they might hereafter exhibit as having 
been presented to them by the gallant hero of 1745. 
Accordingly Charles cnt for them a piece: of velvet 
from the hilt of his sword; a relic which is said to 
be still preserved at Whitborough with religious 
care. 

On the 5th of November the Highland army ar- 
rived at Kelso, where they halted two days, and 
from thence proceeded in a direct route to Jedburgh. 
As Charles marched along at the head of his troops, 
he is said to have been received by marks of the 
most gratifying devotion by the Lowland inhabitants, 
but more especially by the women, who frequently 
ran out of their houses to snatch a kiss of his hand.t 

* Chambers, p. 49. + Ibid, p. 50. 

t “An old man, who died lately at Jedburgh, remembered having 
witnessed the departure of the insurgents from his native town. After 
the Prince bad crossed the bridge, and was clear of the town, he rode 
back to see that none of his men had remained behind; and, on ascer 
taining that fot, galloped after the column, whieh he overtook st a little 
distance from the town, When the author was at Jedburgh, in Novem- 
ber 1896, he saw en ancient lady, who had been seven years of age when 
the Highlanders passed her native town, and who distinctly remembered 
all the circumstances of the memorable pageant. According to her 

VOL. 1. x 
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Marching from Jedburgh, by way of Hawick and 
Hagiechaugh, Charles, on the 8th of November, for 
the first time set his foot in England at the small 
town of Brampton. The Highlanders, on finding 
themselves on the English side of the Border, raised 
a loud shout of exultation, at the same time draw- 
ing their swords and flourishing them in the air. 
Lochiel, however, while in the act of drawing his 
weapon, had the misfortune to cut his hand, and 
the sight of their chieftain’s blood is said to have 
thrown @ sudden damp over the spirits of the High- 
landers, by whom the circumstance was universally 
regarded as an evil omen.* 

If the march into England was distasteful to the 
Highland chieftains, it was still more unpopalar with 
the humbler clansmen, who had a superstitious dread 
of being led across the Border, and had conceived 
an idea that some fatal disaster must infallibly result 
from the measure. So great, indeed, was their aver- 
sion to it, that Charles is said to have passed an 
hour and a half before he could prevail on the great 
body of his followers to march forward; indeed, be- 


report, they had @ great number of horses, which it wes said they hed 
taken from the dragoons st Preston. She saw some of them dressing 
these animels ine stable, and could mimic the strange uncouth jabber 
which they used in performing the duties of hostlers. In pertioular, she 
remembers hearing them call to the beasts,—‘ Stend about, Cope!" &o., 
the name of that unfortunate general having apparently been applied to 
all the horses taken from his army, by the way of testifying the eontempt 
in which they held him, As at many other places, Charles wan here 
ealuted with marke of devout homage by many of the people as he 
passed; all the women running out to get a kiss of his hand.”—-Chew- 
bera, p. 50. 

* Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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fore they had advanced many miles into England, 
it was computed that they had lost a thousand men 
by desertion. 

In the mean time, a division of the Highland 
army, under the Duke of Perth, hed made good 
its advance to Carlisle. The town and citadel 
made, in the first instance, some show of resistance; 
but on @ battery being constructed, and a breach 
opened on the east side of the town, they surren- 
dered upon certain ensy conditions, and under an 
engagement not to serve against the Prince for the 
space of twelve months. The keys were delivered to 
Charles at Brampton by the mayor and aldermen 
on their knees. 

On the 17th, Charles himself entered the town of 
Carlisle in triumph. He was received with coldness 
by the inhabitants, for they hed little reason to be 
favourably disposed to his cause. “The rebels, while 
here,” says Henderson, “ made ‘excessive demands. 
The cesa, excise, and Iand-tax were exacted under 
the severest penalties; a contribution from the in- 
habitants, upon pain of military execution, was ex- 
torted; and the private men among them committed 
many outrages, which their chiefs could not prevent.” 
At Carlisle, as at other places, Charles caused his 
father to be proclaimed King, and himself Regent, 
with the usual formalities. Here also a considerable 
quantity of arms fell into his possession, which proved 
of great service to him. 

Between Charles and the south was stationed Field- 

* Henderson’s History of the Rebellion, p. 57. 


+ Bee Chevalier de Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 55. 
F x2 
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marshal Wade with six thousand men. That ge- 
neral had made a demonstration, with the view of 
raising the siege of Carlisle, by marching across the 
country from Newcastle to Hexham. However, either 
from the irresolution which had increased with the 
advance of years, or, 28 he himself alleged, from 
his army being impeded by the heavy snow-storms 
and intense cold, he marched back, on learning the 
news of the capitulation of Carlisle, to his former 
quarters, leaving the roads to the South open to the 
Highland army. 

On the 21st of November, Charles, leaving a 
garrison of about three hundred men at Carlisle, 
took his departure from that city at the head of 
a force which was now reduced to four thousand 
four hundred men only, and of which Lord George 
Murray, much to the dissatisfaction of the Duke 
of Perth, was appointed general in command under 
the Prince. The same evening they arrived at Pen- 
rith, where they halted for a single day. 

During his march towards the south, Charles en- 
forced the strictest discipline and good order in his 
army. Every article was promptly paid for in the 
towns through which he passed, and it may be seen, 
on reference to his curious household book printed 
in the “ Jacobite Memoirs,” that he himself set the 
first example by the most punctual payment of all 
his personal expenses. So rigidly, indeed, were his 
orders enforced among his followers, that the High- 
landers, far from indulging in their proverbial habita 
of pilfering and plunder, were seen at the doors of 
the houses and cottages which they passed by in their 
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march, expressing the humblest gratitude for any 
slight refreshment that was given them. 

The uncouth appearance, however, of the wild 
mountaineers, their strange dress and language, and 
their peculiar habits, led to their being regarded, 
in many places, with the greatest terror and aver- 
sion by the English inhabitants. Nothing surprised 
the English more than when they saw the High- 
landers act like ordinary beings; the commonest 
show of gratitude or civility on their part was re- 
garded with looks of astonishment: and to such an 
extent was this feeling of prejudice carried, that 
in 2 letter written at the period, the writer ex- 
presses his amusement and surprise at seeing them, 
before meat, taking off their bonnets, assuming a 
reverential air, and saying grace, “ as if they had 
been Christians.”* The most wonderful stories, in- 
deed, were related of their ferocity and blood-thirsti- 
ness; among other instances of which, it may be 
mentioned that the women in the midland counties 
were in the habit of concealing their children at the 
approach of the Highlanders, from a belief that the 
flesh of infants constituted their favourite food. A 
curions instance of this prejudice occurred to the 
celebrated Lochiel. “The terror of the English,” 
says the Chevalier de Johnstone, ‘ was truly incon- 
ceivable, and in many cases they seemed bereft of 
their senses. One evening, as Mr. Cameron of 
Lochiel entered the lodgings assigned to him, his 
landlady, an old woman, threw herself at his feet, 
and with uplifted hands, and tears in her eyes, sup- 

* Chambers's History of the Rebellion, p. 52, note. 
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plicated him to take her life, but to spare her two 
little children. He asked her if she was in her senses, 
and told her to explain herself ; when she answered, 
that everybody said the Highlanders ate children, 
and made them their common food. Mr. Cameron 
having assured her that they would not injure her or 
her little children, or any person whatever, she looked 
at him for some moments with an air of surprise, 
and then opened a press, calling ont with a loud 
voice, ‘Come out, children, the gentlemen will not 
eat you.” The children immediately left the press, 
where she had concealed them, and threw themselves 
at his feet.”* _ 

On the 23rd, the Highland army marched out of 
Penrith in two divisions; the one, consisting entirely 
of the Highland clans, being commanded by the 
Prince in person, and the other, comprising the dif- 
ferent regiments which had been raised in the Low- 
lands, being headed by Lord George Murray. In the 
different towns through which they passed, they levied 
the public revenue; scrupulously, however, exacting 
no more than what was actually due to the Govern- 
ment, In cases where money had already been sub- 
scribed for the service of the Government, they were 

_in the habit of levying a sum of equal value from the 

unlucky subscriber. The appearance of the army, 
as it defiled along, is described as peculiarly pictu- 
resque and striking; the Highland garb being worn 
indiscriminately by every infantry regiment which 
composed the insurgent force. 

At the head of his own division marched the young 

* Chevalier de Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 102. 
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and gallant Prince, clad in the Highland costume, 
and with his target slung across his shoulder. In- 
sisting that Lord Pitsligo, on account of his age and 
infirmities, should take possession of the carriage 
which had been reserved for himself, he shared, in 
common with the humblest Highlander, the fatigues 
and privations of the march. Of dinner he was 
never known to partake; his principal meal being 
his supper, and as soon as it was over, he was in 
the habit of throwing himself upon his bed about 
eleven o'clock, without undressing, and usually rose 
the next morning at four. He did not even carry 
with him a change of shoes; and it is said that, 
when in Lancashire, having worn a hole in one 
of those which he was in the habit of wearing, he 
stopped at a blacksmith’s shop in the nearest village 
in order to have a thin plate of iron fastened to the 
bottom of the sole. The blacksmith having been paid 
for his job, _—“‘ You are the first person, I believe,” 
said Charles, ‘‘ who was ever paid for having ahod 
the son of a king.” Among other incidents recorded 
of him during his march, it is mentioned that on his 
reaching the river Mersey, the bridges over which 
were all broken down, he forded the stream at the 
head of his division, though the water rose to his 
middle.* Only on one occasion, when passing over 
the dreary district between Penrith and Shap, is 
Charles said to have discovered any symptoms of 
fatigue. In this instance, he is related to have 
walked for several miles, half asleep, leaning on the 


* Bmollett, Book ii. chap. 6. 
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shoulder of one of the clan Ogilvie, in order to pre- 
vent himself from falling.* 

Passing by Shap and Kendal, the insurgent army 
advanced to Lancaster, and from thence marched by 
way of Garstang to Preston, where the two divisions 
met on the 27th. At the latter place, the High- 
landers were again overtaken by a superstitious panic, 
such as had occasioned so much desertion in their 
ranks when they first found themselves on the Eng- 
lish side of the border. Bearing in mind the famous 
defeat of their countrymen under the Duke of Hamil- 
ton during the great rebellion, and the more recent 
disaster which had befallen Brigadier Mac Intosh at 
Preston in 1715, the Highlanders had conceived-a 
notion that this was the fatal boundary beyond 
which a Scottish army was never destined to pass, 
“To counteract this superstition,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “‘ Lord George led a part of his troops across 
the Ribble-bridge, o mile beyond Preston, at which 
town the Chevalier arrived in the evening. The spell 
which arrested the progress of the Scottish troops was 
thus supposed to be broken, and their road to London 
was considered as laid open.” + 

At Preston, and in many places throughout the 
road to Wigan, Charles was received with loud accla- 
mations by the populace, who forgot their terrors of 
the wild-looking mountaineers, in their desire to catch 
a view of the gallant young Chevalier, and of so re- 
markable « sight as a Highland army passing by their 
quiet homes. Neither promises nor threats, however, 
could induce them to enlist beneath the Prince’s 


* Chambers, p.52. + Tales of e Grandfather, vol. ii, p, 238, 
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standard; and when arms were pressed upon them, 
their usual answer was, that they did not understand 
fighting. “ One of my sergeants,” says the Chevalier 
de Johnstone, “ named Dickson, whom I had enlisted 
from among the prisoners of war at Gladsmuir, a 
young Scotsman, as brave and intrepid as a lion, and 
very much attached to my interest, informed me, on 
the 27th, at Preston, that he had been beating up for 
recruits all day without getting one; and that he was 
the more chagrined at this, as the other sergeants had 
had better success. He had quitted Preston in the 
evening, with his mistress and my drummer; and 
having marched all night, he arrived next morning at 
Manchester, which is about twenty miles distant from 
Preston, and immediately began to beat up for re- 
cruits for ‘the yellow haired laddie.’ The populace 
at first did not interrupt him, conceiving our army to 
be near the town; but as soon 38 they knew that it 
would not arrive till the evening, they surrounded 
him in a tumultuous manner, with the intention of 
taking him prisoner, alive or dead. Dickson pre- 
sented his blunderbuss, which was charged with slugs, 
threatening to blow out the brains of those who first 
dared to lay hands on himself or the two who accom- 
panied him; and by turning round continually, fecing 
in all directions, and behaving like a lion, he soon 
enlarged the circle which a crowd of people had 
formed round them. Having continued for some 
time to maneenvre in this way, those of the inhabit- 
ants of Manchester who were attached to the House 
of Stuart, took arms, and flew to the assistance of 
Dickson, to rescue him from the fury of the’ mob; so 
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that he soon got five or six hundred men to aid him, 
who dispersed the crowd in a very short time. Dick- 
son now triumphed in his turn; and putting himself 
at the head of his followers, he proudly paraded un- 
disturbed the whole day, with his drummer, enlisting 
for my company all who offered themselves. On pre- 
senting me with a list of one hundred and eighty 
recruits, I was agreeably surprised to find that the 
whole amount of his expenses did not exceed three 
guiness. This adventure of Dickson gave rise to 
many a joke at the expense of the town of Manches- 
ter, from the singular circumstance of its having been 
taken by a sergeant, a drummer, and a girl, The 
circumstance may serve to show the enthusiastic 
courage of our army, and the alarm and terror with 
which the English were seized.”* The incident here 
related, is corroborated in a letter from Manchester, 
dated the 28th of November, which was forwarded 
by the Duke of Cumberland to the Government. 
“ Just now,” says the writer, “are come in two of 
the Pretender’s men, ® sergeant, a drummer, and a 
woman with them. I have seen them. The sergeant 
is a Scotchman, the drummer is a Halifax man, and 
they are now going to beat up. These two men and 
the women, without any others, came into the town 
amidst thousands of spectators. I doubt not but wa 
shall have more to-night. They say we are to have 
the Pretender to-morrow. They are dressed in plaids 
and bonnets. The sergeant has a target.” 


* Chevalier de Jobnatone's Memoire, pp. 6868, ‘The Chevalier 
sfterwards complaina that these recruits were taken from him, and drafted 
into what wae called the Manchester Regiment.” 

+ Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol. ili. p. 400. 
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On the 29th, the insurgent army marched into 
Manchester, in which town Charles had the gratifica- 
tion of finding his presence hailed with greater marks 
of good will, and with @ more open display of popular 
enthusiasm for his cause, than he had hitherto expe- 
rienced since crossing the Border. The populace re- 
ceived him with loud acclamations; the bells were 
rung in the different churches; bonfires were lighted 
at night in the streets; thousands of individuals 
openly wore the white cockade, and numbers thronged 
to kiss his hand, and to make him offers of service. 
The Prince himself entered the town on foot, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, in the midst of a gallant, 
band of Highland chieftains and gentlemen. His 
dress was a light tartan plaid, with a blue sash for a 
belt, and a blue velvet bonnet, ornamented with a 
knot of white ribbons in the form of a rose. He took 
up his quarters in a large house in Market Street, 
which for many years afterwards continued to be de- 
signated as “ The Palace.” It was subsequently con- 
verted into an inn, and has recently been pulled down 
and replaced by another building.* 

The writer of the letter from which we have just 
quoted thus addresses himself to the Duke of Cum- 
berland on the day following:—“ The two High- 
landers who came in yesterdsy, and beat up for 
volunteers for him they call his Royal Highness, 
Charles, Prince of Wales, offered five guineas ad- 
vance; many took on; each received one shilling, to 
have the rest when the Prince came! They do not 
appear to be such terrible fellows as has been re- 

* Chambers, p. 53. 
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presented. Many of the foot are diminutive crea- 
tures, but many clever men among them. The 
guards and officers are all in a Highland dress—a 
long sword, and stuck with pistols; their horses all 
sizes and colours. The bellman went to order all 
persons charged with excise, and innkeepers, forth- 
with to appear, and bring their last acquittance, and 
ag much ready cash as that contains, on pain of 
military execution. It is my opinion they will make 
all haste through Derbyshire, to avoid fighting Ligo- 
nier. Ido not see that we have any person in town 
to give intelligence to the King’s forces, as all our 
men of fashion are fled, and all officers under the 
Government. A party came in at ten this morning, 
and have been examining the best houses, and fixed 
upon Mr. Dicconson’s for the Prince’s quarters. Se- 
veral thousands came in at two o'clock: they ordered 
the bells to ring; and the bellman has been ordering 
us to illuminate our houses to-night, which must be 
done. The Chevalier marched by my door in @ 
Highland dress, on foot, at three o'clock, surrounded. 
by a Highland guard; no music but a pair of bag- 
pipes. Those that came in last night demanded quar- 
ters for ten thousand to-day.”* 

Notwithstanding the apparent popularity of Charles 
and his cause, the inhabitants of Manchester, like 
those of Preston and other places, showed the strongest 
disinclination to take up arms on his behalf; and 
though a body of two hundred men, styled magnilo- 
quently “the Manchester Regiment,” were subse- 
quently enrolled, they consisted almost entirely of 

* Lord Mehon's History of England, vol. iii. p. 400. 
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the meanest of the rabble. Their officers, indeed, 
comprised some respectable merchants and tradesmen 
of the place; and Mr. Townley, who was eppointed 
their colonel, was a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
ancient family, and, moreover, of considerable lite- 
rary attainments. 

On the 1st of December the army quitted Man- 
chester, in two divisions; Charles, at the head of one 
division, fording the river Mersey at Stockport (all 
the bridges having been broken down by order of the 
Government), and the other crossing the river lower 
down at Cheadle. The same night the two divisions 
re-united at Macclesfield. On his crossing the river 
Mersey, an affecting incident is said to have occurred 
to Charles, which is thus related by Lord Mahon, on 
the authority of the late Lord Keith:—‘On the 
opposite bank of the Mersey, Charles found a few of 
the Cheshire gentry drawn up ready to welcome him, 
and amongst them Mrs. Skyring; a lady in extreme 
old age. Asa child, she had been lifted up in her 
mother’s arms to view the happy landing at Dover of 
Charles the Second. Her father, an old cavalier, had 
afterwards to undergo not merely neglect, but op- 
pression, from that thankless monarch; still, how- 
ever, he and his wife continued devoted to the royal 
cause, and their daughter grew up as devoted as they. 
After the expulsion of the Stuarts, all her thoughts, 
her hopes, her prayers, were directed to another 
restoration. Ever afterwards she had, with rigid 
punctuality, laid aside one half of her yearly in- 
come, to remit for the exiled family abroad—con- 
cealing only the name of the giver, which, she said, 
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was of no importance to them, and might give them 
pain if they remembered the unkind treatment she 
had formerly received. She had now parted with her 
jewels, her plate, and every little article of value she 
possessed, the price of which, in a purse, she laid 
at the feet of Prince Charles, while, straining her dim 
eyes to gaze on his features, and pressing his hand 
to her shrivelled lips, she exclaimed with affectionate 
rapture, in the words of Simeon, ‘Lord, now fettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace!’ It is added, that 
she did not survive the shock when, a few days after- 
wards, she was told of the retreat. Such, even when 
misdirected in its object, or exaggerated in its force, 
was the old spirit of loyalty in England!—such were 
the characters which history is proud to record, and 
fiction loves to imitate!”* 

Marching through Congleton, Leek, and Ashbourn, 
the Highland army, early on the 4th of December, 
entered the town of Derby, situated only one hundred 
and twenty-seven miles from the capital of England. 
At Congleton Charles had received the important, 
and unexpected intelligence, that the King’s army 
(headed by the Duke of Cumberland, and amount~ 
ing to twelve thousand seven hundred men, com- 
prised chiefly of veteran regiments) was at New- 
castle-under-Lyne, only nine miles to the south-west 
of him. Nearly at the same time, one Weir, a spy of 
the Duke of Cumberland, was taken prisoner, and 
carried to the Prince. - Many of the Highland chief- 
tains insisted that he should be ordered for immediate 
execution; but he was rescued from the gallows by 


© History of England, p. 403. 
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Lord George Murray, who, in return for this good 
office, obtained from him much important and useful 
information, relative to the numbers and movements 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s army. It may be men- 
tioned that, as the Highland army advanced more 
southerly, they were received by the English with 
very equivocal signs of sympathy and good-will, and 
indeed in many places with marks of positive aver- 
sion. * 

The entry into Derby was made with much state. 
The first person who entered the town was Lord 
Elcho, who rode in on horseback, at the head of the 
lifeguards, attended by a small band of Highland 
and Lowland gentlemen, ‘making a very respectable 
appearance.” In the course of the day the main 
body of the army marched in, in different detach- 
ments, their colours flying and bagpipes playing. 
Charles himself entered on foot, and took up his 
quarters in the house of the Earl of Exeter. The 
bells were rung in the different churches, and at night 
there were bonfires and an illumination. Charles, 
as usual, caused his father to be proclaimed King, 
and himself Regent. It was intended that the cere- 
mony should be performed in the presence of the 
magistrates, who were ordered to attend in their offi- 
cial robes. It was found, however, that they had 
taken the precaution of sending them out of the 
town, and consequently their attendance was dis- 
pensed with, and the proclamations were made by 
the common crier. 

There can be little question that the feeling which 
pervaded the majority of the people of England at 
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this period was indifference. If they exhibited no 
extraordinary regard for the cause of the Stuarts, 
they at least showed an equal unconcern for the 
interests of the reigning family; and as there ap- 
peared no immediate likelihood of their lives or 
fortunes being affected by a change of dynasty, they 
seemed to have been perfectly indifferent whether 
George the Second or the Chevalier should hereafter 
fill the throne. Gray, the poet, writes to Horace 
Walpole from Cambridge, 3rd of February 1746,— 
“ Here we had no more sense of danger than if it 
were the battle of Cannm. I heard three sensible 
middle-aged men, when the Scotch were said to be 
at Stamford, and actually were at Derby, talking of 
hiring a chaise to go to Caxton (a place on the 
high-road) to see the Pretender and Highlanders 
as they passed.”* “London,” says another con- 
temporary, ‘ lies open as a prize to the first comers, 
whether Scotch or Dutch.” 

In London, however, where the rebels were ex- 
pected shortly to arrive, the case was widely different, 
and for a season the most extraordinary panic pre- 
vailed. ‘There never,” writes Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, “was so melancholy a town; no kind 
of public place open but the playhouses, and they 
look as if the rebels had just driven away the com- 
pany. Nobody but has some fear for themselves, 
for their money, or for their friends in the army; 
of this number am I.”+ “ When the Highlanders,” 
says Fielding, “ by a most incredible march, got be- 

© Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p. 383. 
$ Walpole’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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tween the Duke’s army and the wietropolis, they 
struck a terror into it scarce to be credited;”* and 
the Chevalier de Johnstone also observes in his Mc- 
moirs,—‘ Our arrival at Derby was known at Lon- 
don on the 5th of December; and the following day 
{called by the English Black Monday) the intel- 
ligence was known throughout the whole city, which 
was filled with terror and consternation. Many of 
the inhabitants fled to the country, with their most 
precious effects, and all the shops were shut. People 
thronged to the Bank to obtain payment of its notes, 
and it only escaped bankruptcy by a stratagem. 
Payment was not indeed refused; but as those who 
came first were entitled to priority of payment, the 
Bank took care to be continually surrounded by agents 
with notes, who were paid in sixpences in order to 
gain time. These agents went out at one dvor with 
the specie they had received, and brought it back 
by enother; so that the bond fide holders of notes 
could never get near enough to present them; and 
the Bank, by this artifice, preserved its credit and 
literally faced its creditors. It being known at Lon- 
don that our army was within a few miles of that 
of the Duke of Cumberland, the news of a battle, 
for the result of which they were in the greatest 
alarm, was expected every moment; and they dreaded 
to see our army enter London in triumph in two 
or three days. King George ordered his yachts, in 
which he had embarked all his most precious effects, 
to remain at the Tower quay, in readiness to sail at 
a moment’s warning.” + 
+ « True Patriot.” + Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 74. 
VOL. 1. Y 
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CHAPTER X. 


Charles desirous of marching upon London.—Reasonk of his Comman- 
dere for a Retreat towards the North. — His reluctant Consent.— 
Condvet of his Army on its Retreat—Lord George Murry gives @ 
Cheek to the Duke of Cumberland’s advanced Guard. — Gorge the 
Fourth and Mrs. Pennyeuik.— Surrender of Cerliele to the Duke of 
Cumberland —The Pretender continues his Retreat—His Arrival et 
Glasgow. 


Notwirustanpinc the apparently promising state 
of the Prince’s affairs, nothing could be more pre- 
carious than his actual condition. Within a few 
miles of him lay the Duke of Cumberland, with an 
army that more than doubled his own in numbers; 
another force, consisting of six thousand men, under 
the command of Marshal Wade, was skirting along 
the western side of Yorkshire; while, for the defence 
of the metropolis, a camp was being formed on 
Finchley Common, which it was intended should con- 
sist of the Guards, who had been marched out of 
London for this purpose, and of several other regi- 
ments which had seen foreign service, and which 
were expected to arrive immediately from abroad. 
At the head of this force George the Second had 
expressed his intention of taking the field in person. 

Notwithstanding this threatening aspect of his 
affairs, the spirits of Charles appeared unbroken, 
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and he continued to be supported by the same san- 
guine hopes of ultimate success, which he had never 
failed to entertain since the commencement of his 
enterprise. Satisfied, in his own mind, that heaven 
had declared itself in his favour;—thoroughly con- 
vinced that the great majority of the people of Eng- 
land looked upon George the Second in the odious 
light of an usurper, and that they would too gladly 
transfer their allegiance from him to the rightful 
line;——fully confiding, also, in the resources of his 
own genius, and in the gullantry and efficiency of 
his followers, the sanguine and high-spirited young 
adventurer, up to this period, never for a moment 
appears to have entertained the remotest anticipation 
of disaster or defeat. The plan which he had laid 
down in his own mind, was to give the Duke of 
Cumberland the slip, and, by stealing a day’s march 
on the enemy, give battle to George the Second be- 
neath the walls of London, when he doubted not to 
obtain a victory over the usurper, and by this means 
make himself master of the capital. So confident, 
indeed, was he of success and triumph, that his 
common conversation after dinner at Derby, was as 
to the manner in which he should make his public 
entry into London; whether on foot or on horseback, 
or whether in the Highland or Lowland dress. 
Whether fortunately or unfortunately for Charles, 
his council differed widely from him as to the good 
policy of marching farther towards the South. Ac- 
cordingly, on the morning of the 5th of December, 
all the commanders of battalions and squadrons, 
headed by Lord George Murray, made their ap- 
v2 
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pearance before the Prince, and earnestly, though 
respectfully, remonstrated with him on the absolute 
necessity of an immediate retreat to Scotland. They 
had been principally induced, they said, to march 
so far,—farther than any Scottish army had as yet 
advanced into England,—from the assurance which 
had been held out to them that they would speedily 
be supported by a rising among the English and a 
descent from France, but hitherto there had ap- 
peared not the slightest likelihood of either of these 
events taking place. Was it not well known, they 
asked, that the counties through which they had 
just passed were those which were most favourably 
inclined to the cause of the Stuarts? and when it 
was remembered that in those very counties only the 
most insignificant number had been induced to join 
them, what could they expect in districts which per- 
heps were hostile to them to 2 man? What was 
their own force, they said, of five thousand men, 
when opposed to an army of thirty thousand, which, 
though at present uncombined, the Elector had al- 
ready in the field, and which was daily being re- 
inforced by fresh battalions? “TI am told,” says Lord 
Pitaligo, who was the oracle of the Lowland gentry, 
‘that the Elector is to raise his standard at Finchley 
Common, and the advantage of being in possession of 
London is known from the case of Edward the 
Fourth. Should we fight the Duke of Cumberland, 
the fortune of war is doubtful; should we pass him, 
which may be done, yet we have another army to 
encounter before we arrive at St. James’s; and in 
case of a defeat we shall be exposed to the rage of 
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the country people. Let us not then bring certain 
destruction on ourselves, and an indelible stain upon 
the Scottish people, who, when unanimous, never 
marched so far as we have done. We will conduct 
you back,” he added, (turning to the Chevalier) “and 
by an honourable retreat secure that safety and that 
character, of both which the rash adventuring for- 
ward bids fair to deprive us.” * 

In addition to these arguments, it was urged by 
Lord George Murray that even victory must prove 
of no service to them; for, even should they be 
enabled to give the Duke of Cumberland the slip, 
and be so fortunate as to overcome the forces of 
the Elector at Finchley, still they must necessarily 
suffer such @ loss as would prevent them from taking 
advantage of their success. Supposing, on the other 
hand, the possibility of a defeat, not a man in the 
army could reasonably hope to escape to Scotland, 
and the Prince himself, should he escape being killed 
in battle, must inevitably fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Lastly, it was insisted, that should the 
Prince find himself master of London, even without 
incurring the hazard and consequences of a battle, 
still it was utterly impossible that he should be able 
to retain possession of so vast a city, unless the popu- 
lace declared themselves strongly in his favour,—an 
event on which—as far as their present experience 
and means of intelligence could be depended upon—— 
they had not the slightest grounds to calculate. The 
Duke of Perth, says the Chevalier de Johnstone, 
alone took no part at first in these debates betwecn 
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the Prince and the chiefs of the clans. Resting his 
head against the fire-place, he listened to the dispute 
without uttering a single word; but at last he declared 
himself loudly of the opinion of the other chiefs.* 

The young Prince listened to these arguments with 
the most manifest impatience; indeed, so great was 
his vexation at this threatened destruction of all his 
darling hopes and romantic projects, at the very 
crisis, too, as he believed it to be, of his chivalrous 
enterprise, that he is said with difficulty to have pre- 
vented himself from shedding tears. “ Rather than 
go back,” he cried vehemently, “ I would wish to be 
twenty feet under ground!” In vain he argued 
and entreated; till at length, finding all remonstrance 
useless, he broke up the council in silent indignation, 
and with marks of unequivocal disgust. The remain- 
der of this eventful day was passed by Charles in 
remonstrating singly with the different members of 
the council. Finding them inflexible, however, he 
again summoned the council in the evening, and in 
language which too evidently told the tale of ruined 
hopes and blighted ambition, he coldly communicated 
to the council that he consented to accede to their 
wishes, and that he was prepared to return with them 
immediately to Scotland. To this he added impe- 
riously, in the bitterness of the moment, that this was 
the last council which he should ever summon, and 
that hereafter he should hold himself responsible for 
his actions only to God and his father. 

Thus terminated the last reasonable hope of the 


* Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 71. 
+ MS. Memoirs of Captain Daniel. Lord Mahon’s Hist. vel. iii, p. 410. 
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Stuarts regaining the sovereignty of these realms. 
Disappointed in the expectations which had been so 
constantly held out to them, both of an English rising 
and a French descent, the leaders of the insurgent 
army unquestionably argued wisely when they pressed 
upon the Prince the necessity of a retreat; nor could 
they but perceive that the assurances of immediate 
Telief which he had so long continued to hold out to 
them, and which alone had induced them to march to 
80 great a distance from their own country, were 
founded rather on his own sanguine hopes and ardent 
feelings, than on any more certain or satisfactory basis. 

Nevertheless, it is curious to speculate how dif- 
ferent might have been the result had Charles been 
permitted to put his favourite plan of marching to 
London into execution. Little did he know, when he 
consented to quit Derby, that already ten thousand 
French troops, with his brother Henry at their head, 
had received orders to effect a landing on the southern 
coast of England! Little did he know that the 
premier peer of Great Britain, the Duke of Norfulk— 
whose example would probably have been followed by 
most of the influential Roman Catholics——was on the 
very point of declaring himself in his favour; and not 
Tess was he aware that many of the Welsh gentlemen 
had already quitted their homes to join him,* and 
that @ messenger was actually on his road from Lord 
Barrymore and Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, not only 
giving him assurances of their fidelity, but also 
pledging themselves to join him at whatever spot and 
in any manner he might please! Had Charles been 
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aware of these facts, and had he consequently pursued 
his march to London, it is far from impossible that 
the dynasty of Great Britain might have been 
changed, and that the Stuarts might once more have 
held their court at Whitehall! As it was, the retreat 
from Derby sealed the fate of Charles and his gallant 
followers. No sooner did the fact become known, 
than the embarkation of the French troops was coun- 
termanded, and the English Jacobites remained in 
their quiet homes, congratulating themselves, perhaps, 
that their cautious policy had preserved for them 
their fortunes, and not improbably their lives.* 

On the 6th of December, before the day dawned, 
the Highland army commenced its retrograde and 
mournful march from Derby. Hitherto the devoted 
mountaineers had imagined themselves on the eve of 
an engagement with the royal forces, and, notwith- 
standing the vast superiority of their opponents both 
in numbers and discipline, the chivalrous ardour 

* Bince writing the above, the author finds that he is not singular in 
preswuning that, had Charles marched to London, it was not improbable 
that he would have made himself master of the throne of Great Britain, 
“[ believe,” says Lord Mahon, “thet had Charles marched onward 
from Derby he would have gained the British throne ; but ¥ am far from 
thinking that he would long have held it. Bred up in arbitrary princi 
ples, and professing the Romenist religion, he might soon have been 
tempted to sssail—at the very least, he would have alarmed—s people 
Jealous of their freedom, and a chureh tenacious of her rights, His own 
violent, though generous temper, and his deficiency in liberal knowledge, 
would have widened the breach ; some rivalries between his court and 
his father’s might probably have rent hia own party asunder; and the 
honours and rewards well earued by his faithful followers might have 
nevertheless diegusted the rest of the nation. In short, the English 
would have been led to expect s much better government than King 
George's, and they would have had a much woree.”—Lord Mahon’s 
History of England, vol. iii. p. 416, 
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which they displayed at the prospect of an approach- 
ing struggle partook almost of the character of ro- 
mance. “ There was a great disproportion,” says the 
Chevalier de Johnstone, “‘ between the numbers of 
the two armies; but the inequality was balanced by 
the heroic ardour of the Highlanders, animated on 
that occasion to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and 
breathing nothing but a desire for the combat. They 
were to be seen during the whole day in crowds be- 
fore the shops of the cutlers, quarrelling about who 
should be the first to sharpen and give a proper edge 
to their swords.* 

It was not tili the day had dawned, and had dis- 
played to them many ao familiar object which they 
had recently passed by in their hour of triumph, that 
the Highlanders perceived in what direction their 
chieftains were leading them, and then their vexation 
almost exceeded that of their broken-hearted Prince, 
“ As soon,” says the Chevalier de Johnstone, “as the 
day allowed them to see the objects around them, and 
they found that we were retracing our steps, nothing 
was to be heard throughout the whole army but 
expressions of rage and lamentation. If we had been 
eaten, the grief could not have been greater.” 

Tt has already been mentioned, that the conduct 
of the Highlanders, in the course of their trium- 
phant march to Derby, had been distinguished by 
a forbearance and good conduct which would have 
done credit to a more civilized people and more dis- 
ciplined troops; but now, irritated by disappoint- 
ment, their progress was marked by repeated acts 

® Johnstone’s Memoirs, p. 67. + Ibid, p. 73. 
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of violence and rapine. The conduct of Charles, 
moreover, tended to increase the feelings of vexation 
and discontent which pervaded the army in general. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum had hitherto been his fa- 
vourite and adopted motto; but now that this motto 
appeared to him as a reproach, his former high hopes 
and elation of spirits had yielded to the most melan- 
choly depression of mind. In the march to Derby, 
it hed been his custom to rise with the dawn of day, 
and with his target slung over his back, and with a 
‘kind word to the humblest Highlander, he was in the 
habit of marching gaily at the head of his division. 
But now he appeared sullen and dejected, and instead 
of delighting to share the fatigues of his men on foot, 
and proving himself their equal even in their boasted 
powers of enduring the most harassing march, he was 
in the habit of lingering gloomily behind till the 
whole army was in advance of him, and then, riding 
forward on horseback, took his place at the head of 
the column. 

The English Jacobites, who had volunteered to 
serve in the Prince’s army, were the persons whose 
position was the most critical at this particular pe- 
riod. They knew not, indeed, which was the best 
step to take; whether to retreat with the Highlanders 
into the fastnesses of their native mountains, or to 
remain behind and trust themselves to the tender 
mercies of the Government. One of these persons, 
of the name of Morgan, addressing himself to one 
Vaughan, another English gentleman in the Prince's 
service, observed with every mark of astonishment, 
that “ the army was retreating to Scotland.”—* Be it 
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a0,” was Vaughan’s reply, “J am determined to go 
with them, wherever their course lies.” Morgan, on 
the contrary, remarked with an oath, that “it were 
better to be hanged in England than starved in Scot- 
land.” He adhered to his determination, and died on 
the gallows; while Vaughan had the good fortune to 
escape, and died en officer in the service of the King 
of Spain.* 

The conduct of the Highlanders, during their 
march, provoked the anger and revengeful feelings 
of the country people in the districts through which 
they passed; while the latter naturally seized every 
opportunity of retaliating on their oppressors. In 
consequence of some wanton act, either of violence or 
pillage, which was committed by the Highlanders at a 
village near Stockport, the inhabitants fired on the 
patrols of the insurgent army, who retorted by setting 
fire to the village. The people of the country had 
by this time provided themselves with arms, and the 
consequence was, that they more than once fired on 
the rear of the insurgent army, and killed the enemy‘s 
stragglers whenever they fell into their hands. Even 
the sick, who were necessarily left behind by the 
Highlanders during their rapid march, were treated 

‘ with unjustifiable violence. On reaching Manchester, 
on the 9th, the inhabitants, who had received them 
on their onward march with every manifestation of 
welcome and joy, now appeared hostile to them almost 
to a msn, and, on their quitting the town, a large 
mob followed in their rear, and annoyed them con- 
siderably by a desultory fire. 

© & Tales of a Grandfathor,” vol. iii. p. 241. 
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Even the Prince's own life was on one occasion in 
imminent danger. Some zealous royalist had con- 
ceived the idea of assassinating him, but mistaking 
the person of Mr. O'Sullivan for that of the Prince, 
he fired his piece at the former. “Search was made 
for him,” says one of the Jacobite officera, “but in 
vain: and no great matter for anything he would 
have suffered from us; for many exercised their ma- 
lice merely on account of the known clemency of the 
Prince, which, however, they would not have dared to 
do if he had permitted a little more severity in 
punishing them. The army, irritated by such fre- 
quent instances of the enemy's malice, began to 
behave with less forbearance, and now few there were 
who would go on foot if they could ride; and mighty 
taking, stealing, and pressing of horses there was 
amongst us. Diverting it was to see the Highlanders 
mounted, without either breeches, saddle, or anything 
else but the bare back of the horses to ride on—and 
for their bridle only a straw-rope! In this manner 
did we march out of England.” * 

On the 17th, the main body of the Highland army 
reached Penrith, with Charles at their head; but the 
rear guard, under the command of Lord George 
Marray, having been detained for a considerable time 
by the breaking down of some baggage-waggons, had 
been compelled to pass the night at Shap. Early on 
the following morning, Lord George resumed his 
march, but the delay which had taken place on the 
previous day, had enabled the Duke of Cumberland 
to push forward his light cavalry, and, just as the 


© MS. Memoirs of Captain Daniel. Lord Mahon, vol. iii. p. 418. 
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Highlanders were entering the enclosures around Clif- 
ton Hall, they were surprised to see the light horse 
of the enemy commanding the adjoining heights. 
Immediately, Lord George Murray gave an order to 
the Glengary clan to ascend the nearest hill and 
attack them. “ They ran so fast,” says the Chevalier 
de Johnstone, ‘that they reached the summit of the 
hill almost as soon as those who were at the head of 
the column. We were agreeably surprised when we 
reached the top, to find, instead of the English army, 
only three hundred light horse and chasseurs, who 
immediately fled in disorder, and of whom we were 
only able to come up with one man, who had been 
thrown from his horse, and whom we wished to make 
prisoner to obtain some intelligence from him; but it 
was impossible to save him from the fury of the 
Highlanders, who cut him to pieces in an instant.”* 
The rear-gnard continued its march, Lord George 
Murray, sensibly alive to the importance of the trust 
confided to him, being the last man to bring up the 
rear. The sun had now set, and twilight had almost 
merged into darkness, when Lord George Murray for 
the first time perceived in his rear a large body of 
the enemy’s cavalry—which now amounted, it is said, 
to four thousand men—advancing upon him in two 
lines on Clifton Moor, about half a mile from the vil- 
lage of that name. On one side of the road, through 
which the enemy must necessarily reach him, were 
the vast enclosures of Lord Lonsdale’s estate, and on 
the other side were the Clifton enclosures, of less 
extent. Lord George Murray, perceiving the im- 


* Jolnstone’s Memoirs, p. 87. 
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portance of giving the enemy a check before they 
could be supported by a larger force, determined on 
an immediate attack.* The night was extremely 
dark, but the moon occasionally broke through the 
derk clouds; and in one of these intervals of light 
Lord George perceived a large body of dismounted 
dragoons gliding forward along the stone dykes, or 
defences, with the evident intention of surprising 
him. Placing himself at the head of the Macpher- 
sons, and taking his station by the side of his friend 
Cluny, the chief of that branch of the clan, he in- 
quired hurriedly of him what he considered ought to 
be done. ‘I will attack the enemy sword in hand,” 
was the reply of the chieftain, “provided you order 
me.” Almost at the same moment they received a 
sharp fire of musketry from the dragoons on the other 
side of the dyke. “There is no time to be lost,” 
aaid Lord George, “we must instantly charge!” At 
the same time he drew his broadsword, and shouting 
out the famous war-cry of the Highlanders, “ Clay- 
more!” he was the first to dash into the midst of the 
enemy. “The Highlanders,” says the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, “immediately ran to the inclosures where 
the English were, fell down on their knees, and began 
to cut down the thorn-hedges with their dirks—a 

# The officers who were with me,” says Lord George Murray, in his 
Letter to Hamilton of Bangour, “ agreed in my opinion, that to retreat 
when the enemy were within less than musket-shot would be very dan- 
gerous, and we would probsbly be destroyed before we came up with the 
rest of our army. We had nothing for it but « brisk attack ; and there- 
fore, after receiving the enemy’s fire, we went in sword in hend and dis- 
lodged them ; after which we made our retrest in good order. I own I 
disobeyed orders ; but what I did was the only safe and honourable mes- 
sure I could take, and it succeeded.” —Home’s Appendiz, No. 43. 
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necessary precaution, as they wore no breeches, but 
only a sort of petticoat, which reached to their knees. 
Daring this operation, they received the fire of the 
English with the most admirable firmness and con- 
stancy; and, as soon as the hedge was cut down, 
they jumped into the enclosures sword in hand, and, 
with an inconceivable intrepidity, broke the English 
battalions, who suffered so much the more as they did 
not turn their backs, as at the battle of Gladsmuir, 
but allowed themselves to be cut to pieces without 
quitting their ground. TP latoons of forty and fifty 
men might be seen falling all at once under the 
swords of the Highlanders; yet they still remained 
firm, and closed up their ranks as soon as an opening 
was made through them by the sword. At length, 
however, the Highlanders forced them to give way, 
and pursued them across three enclosures to a heath 
which Jay behind them. The only prisoner they took 
was the Duke of Cumberland’s footman, who declared 
that his master would have been killed, if the pistol 
with which a Highlander took aim at his head had 
not missed fire. The Prince had the politeness to 
send him back instantly to his master.” * 

In the onset, while dashing through the hedge, 
Lord George lost his bonnet and wig (the latter being 
commonly worn at the period), and fought bare- 
headed the foremost in the assault. Nothing could 
be more complete than the victory gained by the 
Highlanders. The royalists, who fled in all di- 
rections, suffered severely in the conflict; and Colonel 
Honeywood, who commanded the dragoons, was left 


* Johnetone’s Memoirs, p. 91. 
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severely wounded on the spot. “Cumberland and 
his cavalry,” it is said, “ fied with precipitation, and 
in such great confusion, that if the Prince had been 
provided with a sufficient number of cavalry to have 
taken advantage of the disorder, it is beyond ques- 
tion that the Duke of Cumberland and the bulk of 
his cavalry had been taken prisoners.”* The de- 
feated dragoons took up a position on a distant part 
of the moor, but without again venturing to attack 
the rear of the insurgents. The Highlanders were 
with great difficulty withheld from pursuing their 
opponents, exclaiming that it was a disgrace to see so 
many of the Prince's enemies “‘ standing fast” upon 
the moor, without being permitted to attack them. 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain the exact loss 
of the royal forces at the skirmish at Clifton. The 
English, in their accounts of the affray, estimate the 
loss at forty private men killed and wounded, and 
four officers wounded. On the other hand, Clunie of 
M‘Pherson asserts that there were one hundred and 
fifty men ‘illed; and the Chevalier de Johnstone 
says that the loss was estimated by some as high as 
six hundred men. The Duke of Cumberland, on the 
contrary, in his unworthy fabrications and prejudiced 
statement of the affair, which were published in the 
London Gazette “by authority,” reduces the total 
loss to only a dozen men, which small number are 
stated to have pushed too far forward on the moor, 
and in all probability to have been taken prisoners. 
Such is the too frequent difficulty in establishing the 


* McPherson's MS, Memoirs, quoted in Notes to Waverley. 
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simpest historical fact! According to all accounts, 
the Highlanders lost no more than twelve in the 
conflict.* 

On the 19th the insurgents entered Carlisle, where 
they passed the night. On the following morning, 
the Prince’s birthday, they resumed their march, 
leaving behind them s garrison of three hundred men, 
consisting of the Manchester regiment, o few Low- 
landers, and some French and Irish. The two latter, 
being engaged in the French service, had little to fear 
from falling into the hands of the Duke of Cumber- 
land; but it was different with the others, who could 
scarcely fail to anticipate the dreadful fate which 
awaited them, and yet resigned themselves to their 
lot with a cheerfulness and devotion which did them 
the highest honour. ‘Mr. Townley, colonel of the 
English,” says an officer who was present, “ peti- 
tioned the Prince, not only in his own name, but in 
the name of all the officers of the-Manchester regi- 
ment, to be left, though the latter never assented,to 
or desired it, many of them wishing to undergo the 
same fate as their royal master. However, on Colonel 
Townley’s coming back, and telling them that it was 
the Prince’s pleasure that they should remain at Car- 

* Clifton Moor is the scene where the chieftain of Glenaquoich is 
represented in Waverley to have been made « prisoner, “ Mingling 
with the dismounted dragoons, they forced them, at the sword point, to 
fly to the open moor, where @ considerable number were cut to pieces, 
But the moon, which suddenly shone out, showed to the English the 
small number of assailants, ditordered by their own succers, Two sque- 
drons of horse moving to the support of their companions, the Highland- 
ers endeavoured to recover the enclosures ; but several of them, amongst 
others their brave chieftain, were cut off and surrounded before they 
could effect their purpose.” 

VOL. I. z 
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lisle, they ail, taking it as coming from the Prince, 
most willingly acquiesced.” * 

While Charles was passing through Carlisle at the 
head of his troops, a stranger forced his way up to 
him, and, accosting him in @ tone of great earneat- 
ness, entreated him to order the bagpipes to leave off 
playing. The Prince inquired his reason for making 
the demand, when he was informed that a lady of the 
name of Dacre had just been brought to bed, and that 
the Highland army would presently pass by her 
Tesidence. Charles instantly gave orders for the bag- 
pipes to cease playing, and on reaching the house he 
alighted from his horse and went in. By his own 
desire the new-born infant was brought to him, when, 
with his usual grace, he took the white cockade from 
his Highland bonnet and fixed it to the bosom of 
the child, This little creature became afterwards the 
wife of Sir James Clerk of Pennycuik, and during the 
last century was for many years the leader of fashion 
in, Edinburgh. When George the Fourth visited 
Scotland she was in her seventy-seventh year, and 
was treated by that monarch with marked attention. 
He insisted on hearing the anecdote of her infancy 
from her own lips; and one evening, when at his 
desire she produced the identical cockade which had 
been presented her by Charles, he took it from her 
and wore it during the rest of the day. 

Previous to taking his departure from Carlisle, 
Charles publicly returned his thanks to these brave 
and devoted persons, who were drawn up to receive 
his parting address. There can be no doubt that he 


* MB, Memoirs of Captain Daniel, Lord Mahon, vol. iii. p. 420. 
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would never have consented to leave them behind 
him, in an isolated citadel and in hostile land, had 
he not been firmly convinced that the Duke of Cum- 
berland was unprovided with battering artillery. The 
Duke, however, arrived the following day, and in- 
veated Carlisle with his whole army. The little 
garrison defended itself to the best of its abilities; 
but on the 29th, some cannon, which had been 
brought from Whitehaven, began to play against the 
crazy walls, and the besieged, finding that further 
resistance could avail nothing, hoisted a white flag 
upon the walls, and expressed a desire to capitulate. 
The reply of the Duke was, that “ they should not be 
put to the sword, but reserved for his Majesty's plea- 
sure.” Of the eighteen officers who served in the 
Manchester regiment, seventeen were condemned to 
death on the 19th of July following. Of these, nine 
perished on the scaffold at Kennington Common, 
under the most aggravated circunistances of cruelty 
and horror, bearing their dreadful fate with piety 
and resignation, and true to their principles to the 
last. 

On the afternoon of the 20th of December, the 
Highlanders crossed the Esk, and had the satisfaction 
of finding themselves once more on their native soil. 
Their manner of fording the rapid current was inge- 
niously contrived. The Highlanders formed them- 
selves into ranks of ten or twelve abreast, with their 
arms locked so as to support each other against the 
rapidity of the stream, leaving a sufficient space be- 
tween their ranks for the passege of the water. Ca- 


valry also were stationed in the river below the ford, 
23 
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to seve any of those who might be carried away by 
the violence of the current. While the Highlanders 
were engaged in fording the Esk, one of those trifling 
incidents occurred which had so often endeared 
Charles to his humble followers. He was fording the 
river on horseback, @ short distance below the spot 
where the rest of his army was crossing, when one or 
two men, who had been drifted from the hold of their 
companions, were carried near him by the stream. 
With great dexterity and presence of mind, he caught 
hold of one of them by the hair of his head, and 
exclaiming in Gaelic, “ Cohear, cohear!” that is, 
“Help, help!” supported the man in safety tii] further 
assistance arrived. In crossing the Esk not a single 
man was lost. Only a few unhappy girls, who had 
chosen to share the fortunes of their lovers, were 
carried away by the rapidity of the current. The 
Highlanders displayed excessive joy on finding them- 
selves once more in their own country. “ Fires,” says 
the Chevalier de Johnstone, “were kindled to dry 
our people as soon as they quitted the water; and the 
bagpipers having commenced playing, the Highlanders 
began all to dance, expressing the utmost joy on 
seeing their country egain; and forgetting the chagrin 
which had incessantly devoured them, and which they 
had continually nourished ever since their departure 
from Derby.” * 

Thus was accomplished the memorable march of 
the Highland army from Derby to Scotland, which 
has been designated by one writer as “one of the 
most surprising retreats that has ever been per- 


* Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 75. 
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formed ;”* and by another, as “entitled to rank with 
the most celebrated in either ancient or modern 
times.”+ When we consider, indeed, that this famous 
retreat was made in the heart of s hostile country ;— 
that it was performed, in spite of two armies of over- 
whelming superiority, with the greatest coolness and 
deliberation ;—that, notwithstanding they were closely 
pursued by cavalry, and suffered intensely from fatigue 
and hunger, the retreating army lost only forty men, 
whether by sickness or the sword ;—when we consider 
all these circumstances, we cannot fail to be struck 
with astonishment and admiration at a retreat so 
skilfully conducted and so successfully performed. 
From the banks of the Esk, Charles marched with 
the main body of his army to Dumfries, a town which 
had long been distinguished for its attachment to the 
reigning family and to the Protestant succession. 
Their excess of zeal, indeed, had induced the inhabit- 
ants to celebrate the retreat of the insurgents with 
illuminations and bonfires; and when Charles entered 
the town, the candles were still in the windows, and 
the bonfires remained unextinguished in the streets. 
For this unpelatable display of hostility to hie cause, 
Charles levied o heavy tax on the inhabitants. Le 
imposed a fine of 2000/. on the town, and when, at 
his departure, only 11007. was forthcoming, he car- 
ried off with him the unfortunate Provost} and an- 

+" senollet, vol. it p. 992. + Chambers, p. 58. 

t The Provost of Dumfries was & gentleman of the name of Corsan. 
He bad shown himelf o stounch friend of the Government, and wes con- 
sequently threatened with the destruction of his house and property by 
the euriged insurgents. “It ia not very long since,” seys Sir Walter 
Boot, “ that the late Mra. McCulloch of Ardwell, daughter of Provost 
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other magistrate, as securities for the payment of the 
remaining sum. 

At Dumfries, Charles took up his quarters in the 
Market Place, in what was then the most consider- 
able house in the town, and which is now the Com- 
mercial Inn. ‘“ Within the last three years,” (1840) 
says Mr. Cham! “an aged female lived in Edin- 
burgh, who recollected the occupation of Damfries by 
the Highland army, being then seventeen years of 
age.* She lived opposite to the Prince’s lodging, and 
frequently saw him. In her father’s house several of 
the men were quartered, and it was in her recollection 
that they greatly lamented the course which they had 
taken, and feared the issue of the expedition. The 
proprietor of the honse occupied by the Prince was a 
Mr. Richard Lowthian, a nop-jaror, and proprietor of 
Stafford Hall in Cumberland. Though well affected 
to the Prince’s cause, he judged it prudent not to ap- 
pear in his company, and yet neither did he wish to 
offend him by the appearance of deliberately going out 
of his way. The expedient he adopted in this di- 
lemma was one highly characteristic of the time. He 
got himself so extremely drunk, that his being kept 


Corsan, told me that she remembered well, when s child of six yoars old, 
‘being taken out of her father’s house, as if it was to be instantly burnt. 
Too young to be sensible of the danger, she asked the Highland officer, 
who held her in his arms, to show her the Pretender, which the good- 
natured Gael did, under the condition that little Miss Corsan was in 
future to call him the Prinec. Neither did they carry their threats into 
execution against the Provost or his mansion.” Tales of « Grandfather, 
vol. iii. p. 249, uote. 

* © Widow Blake,” says Mr, Chambers, “ was the uame of this re- 
maikable person, who died fully et the age of 108, She had been the 
wife of a dragoon in the reign of George the Second.” 
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back from the company of his guest was only a mat- 
ter of decency. His wife, who could not well be 
taxed with treason, did the honours of the honse 
without scruple; and some other Jacobite ladies, par- 
ticularly those of the attainted House of Carnwath,* 
came forward to grace his court.” 

Mr. Chambers observes in his Iistory of the Rebel- 
lion of 1745,— When the writer was at Dumfries in 
1838, he saw, in the possession of a private family, 
one of a set of table napkins, of the most beautiful 
damask, resembling the finest satin, which the ladies 
Dalzell had taken to grace the table of the Prince, and 
which they had kept ever after with the care due to 
the most precious relics. The drawing-room, in which 
Charles received company, is a very handsome one, 
panelled all round with Corinthian pilasters, the capi- 
tals of which are touched with dim gold. He was 
sitting here at supper with his officers and other 
friends, when he was told that a messenger had ar- 
rived with intelligence respecting the enemy. One 
M‘Ghie, a painter in Dumfries, and a friend of the 
insurgents, had been imposed upon at Annan with 
the false news that the Duke of Cumberland had 
already taken Carlisle, and was advancing to Dum- 
fries. Charles received this intelligence in another 
room, and soon after returned to his friends with a 
countenance manifestly dejected. The consequence 
was; that he hurriodly left the town the next day. 

* The daughters of Robert Dalzcll, siath Earl of Carnwath, who was 
condemmed ta death for the share which he took in the Rebellion of 1718. 
His life was spared, but his titles were forfeited by attainder. In 1826, 


these honour, were restoied in the person of Robert Alexander Dalzell, 
by courtesy, the tenth Earl. 
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Mrs. Lowthian received from him, as token of regard, 
a pair of leather gloves, so extremely fine that they 
could be drawn through her ring. These, as well as 
the bed he had slept on, were carefully preserved by 
the family, and are still in existence.” * 

The night of the 23rd, the day on which Charles 
quitted Dumfries, was passed by him at Drumlanrig, 
the seat of the Duke of Queensberry. He himself 
slept in the state bed, while a number of his men lay 
upon straw in the great gallery. During their short 
stay at Dromlanrig, the Highlanders seized an unfor- 
tunste opportunity of displaying their zeal in the 
cause of the Stuarts, by hacking with their swords 
the portraits of King William, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Anne; presents from the last of these sove- 
reigns to James Duke of Queensberry, in considera- 
tion of his services in promoting the union between 
the two kingdoms. + 

From Drumlanrig, Charles marched with his army 
through the romantic Pass of Dalveen into Clydes- 
dale, and at night took up his quarters in Douglas 
Castle, the seat of the Duke of Douglas. Generally 
speaking, as may be seen in the Prince’s curious 
household book, he scrupulously defrayed the ex- 
penses of his entertainment wherever he stopped; but 
both at Drumlanrig and at Douglas, the masters of 
which mansions were hostile to his cause, he is said 
to have made no remuneration whatever. 

From Douglas Castle Charles led his troops by 
way of Hamilton to Glasgow. At Hamilton he al- 
lowed his troops a day’s rest; he himself taking up 

* History of the Rebellion, p. 59. + Chambers, p. 59. 
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his residence at the palace of the Duke of Hamilton, 
where he amused himself by shooting in the park. 
The result of the day’s sport speaks but little perhaps 
in favour of his skill as a sportsman—the only game 
which he brought down being two pheasants, two 
partridges and a deer. 

On the 26th Charles entered Glasgow, the wealthiest 
and the most populous town in Scotland, and the 
most violently opposed to the cause of the Stuarts. 
The inhabitants had recently raised a regiment for 
the service of the Government, which was commanded 
by the Earl of Home, and numbered nine hundred 
men. Charles consequently retaliated upon them, 
by forcing them to pay the expenses of refitting 
his gallant Highlanders, whose dress, in conse- 
quence of their long and continuous march of two 
months, is described as having been in the most 
dilapidated condition. The refit of the Ilighland 
army is said to have cost the corporation of Glasgow 
10,0002; at least, such is the amount of the sum 
which they subsequently received as a remuneration 
from the Government.* During the time he re- 
mained in this city, the quarters of Charles wero 
in the best house which it contained, at the west 
end of the Trongate. Modern improvements have 
since caused it to be rased to the ground. 

In consequence of the numerous desertions of the 
Highlanders, who were unable to resist the temp- 
tation of visiting their wives and families after 80 
long an absence, the insurgent army was now re- 
duced to three thousand six hundred foot and five 


* Home, chap. vn. 
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hundred horse. In so populous a city as Glasgow, 
Charles had hoped to compensate himself for these 
desertions by the number of recruits which he ex- 
pected to enlist; but, during the whole week that 
he remained there, only sixty individuals joined his 
standard. Neither did his gallant appearance, nor 
the fascination of his personal address, produce any 
effect on the calculating minds of the inhabitants 
of this commercial city. On one occasion he was 
shot at by a fanatic in the streets, whose pistol 
fortunately missed fire; and he himself was heard 
to complain, with great bitterness, that nowhere had 
he made so few friends. 

Nevertheless, even in the Whig and fanatic city of 
Glasgow, Charles had the satisfaction of finding that, 
as in all other parts of Scotland, the romance of 
his enterprise, and the charm of his personal ap- 
pearance, had won for him the kind interest and 
best wishes of the fair sex. “The ladies,” says 
Captain Daniel, “though formerly much against us, 
were now charmed by the- sight of the Prince into 
the most enthusiastic loyalty.” He held a kind of 
small court in the Trongate, where he was to be 
seen in public twice a-day surrounded by his prin- 
cipal officers, and where the ladies of Glasgow and 
the neighbourhood, in spite of the remonstrances of 
their husbands and lovers, constantly flocked to be 
presented to him. Charles appears to have been 
particularly gratified by the attentions paid him by 
the ladies of Glasgow, for, during his residence in 
the Trongate, he is said to have paid greater atten- 
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tion to his dress and personal appearance, than he 
had done at any former period. 

Previous to quitting Glasgow, Charles held a grand 
review of his troops upon “ the Green.” “ We 
marched out,” says Captain Daniel, “ with drums 
beating, colours flying, bagpipes playing, and all the 
marks of a triumphant army, to the appointed 
ground; attended by multitudes of people, who had 
come from all parts to see us, and especially the 
ladies, who, though formerly much against us, were 
now charmed by the sight of the Prince into the most 
enthusiastic loyalty. I am somewhat at a loss to 
give a description of the Prince, as he appeared at 
the review. No object could be more charming, no 
personage more captivating, no deportment more 
agreeable, than his at this time was; for, being well- 
mounted and princely attired, having all the best 
endowments of both body and mind, he appeared 
to bear a sway, above any comparison with the heroes 
of the last age; and the majesty and grandeur he 
displayed were truly noble and divine.” * 

Another portrait of the Prince, drawn at this 
period by a grave citizen of Glasgow, may not be 
uninteresting to the reader. It is curious to find 
the writer dwelling on that peculiar expression of 
melancholy, which was the characteristic of the 
countenance of Charles, and which had already boen 
commented upon by the inhubitants of Edinburgh in 
his happier and more prosperous days. “I ma- 
naged,” says the writer, “to get so near him, as 


* Chambers, p. 61. 
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he passed homewards to his lodgings, that I could 
have touched him with my hand; and the impression 
which he made upon my mind will never fade as 
long as I live. He had a princely aspect, and its 
interest was much heightened by the dejection which 
appeared in his pale fair countenance and downcast 
eye. He evidently wanted confidence in his cause, 
and seemed to have a melancholy foreboding of that 
disaster which soon after ruined the hopes of his 
family for ever.” * 


* Attic Storiea (Glasgow, 1818), p. 290. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘The Pretender’s Retreat to Stirling.—The Duke mececded in the Cora- 
mand by Lieutenant-general Hawley—bis Character. Surprised by 
the Reappearance of the Pretender's Forcca.—Battle of Falkirk. 


On the 3rd of January, 1746, Charles evacuated 
Glasgow, with the intention of laying siege to Stirling 
Castle. The march occupied three days. The first 
night was passed by him at Kilsyth House, the re- 
sidence of Campbell of Shawfield; the next day he 
led his troops to the famous field of Bannockburn, 
passing the night himself otf Bannockburn House, 
the seat of Sir Hugh Paterson, who has already been 
mentioned as one of his most devoted adherents. 

Shortly after his arrival at Stirling, Charles had 
the satisfaction of finding his army strengthened by a 
large accession of force, amounting in all to about 
four thousand men. This force consisted of the 
Frasers, the Mac Kenzies, the Mac Intoshes, and the 
Farquarsons, as well as of a considerable body of men 
which had been raised by Lord Lewis Gordon, and 
the regiments of Scots Royal and French piquets. 
Charles now found himself in command of an army 
of nine thousand men. With this addition of strength 
—supported, moreover, by a quantity of battery guns 
and engineers, which Lord John Drammond had 
recently succeeded in transporting from France—he 
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felt, himself in a condition to lay siege to Stirling 
Castle, and accordingly, on the 10th of January, he 
opened the trenches against that important fortress. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Cumberland, having 
forced the citadel of Carlisle to surrender, was ad- 
vancing in pursuit of the Highland army, when he 
was suddenly recalled to London, in order to assume 
the command against the threatened invasion from 
France. The person named ss his successor was 
Lieutenant-gencral Henry Hawley, of whom, consi- 
dering the important part which he played in the 
subsequent period of the rebellion, it may be expe- 
dient to say a few words. 

This brutal and self-sufficient individual was a per- 
son of ordinary capacity, and appears to have been 
indebted for his advancement to the high post which 
he now filled, partly to his being a personal favourite 
of the Duke of Cumberland, and partly to his having 
served in the royal army in Scotland, during the 
rebellion of 1715, which it was presumed had given 
him due experience in the Highland mode of warfare. 
He, and his unfeeling patron, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, present remarkable exceptions to the general 
rule—that a brave man is never cruel. His barba- 
tities had already rendered him famous. “General 
Hawley,” writes Horace Walpole, “is marched from 
Edinburgh to put the rebellion quite out. I must 
give you some idea of this man, who will give a 
mortal blow to the pride of the Scotch nobility. He 
is called Lord Chief Justice; frequent and sudden 
executions are his passion. Last winter he had in- 
telligence of a spy to come from the French army: 
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the first notice our army had of his arrival was by 
seeing him dangte on a gallows in his muff and boots. 
One of the surgeons of the army begged the body of 
a soldier, who was hanged for desertion, to dissect: 
‘Well,’ said Hawley, ‘but then you shall give me the 
skeleton, to hang up in the guard-room!’ Ile is 
very brave and able, with no small bias to the brutal. 
Two years ago, when he arrived at Ghent, the mngis- 
trates, according to custom, sent a gentleman, with 
the offer of a sum of moncy, to engage his favour; 
he told the gentleman, in great wrath, that the King 
his master paid him, nnd that he should go and tell 
the magistrates so—at the same time dragging him to 
the head of the stairs, and kicking him down. He 
then went to the Town Hall: on their refusing him 
entrance, he burst open the door with his foot, and 
seated himself abruptly—told them he had been af- 
fronted, was persuaded they had no hand in it, and 
demanded to have the gentleman given up to him, 
who never dared to appear in the town while he 
stayed in it.”* 

Such was the individual who was deputed by the 
English Government to fill the post of Commander, 
or, as it seems rather to have been intended, of 
Executioner in Chief in Scotland. He caused seve- 
ral executioners to attend his army during its march; 
and one of his first steps, on arriving at Edinburgh, 
was to cause two gibbets to be erected, as an indi- 
cation of the fate of the rebels who might fall into 
his hands. Such was the military Jeffreys of his age! 


* Letter to Sir Horace Maun, 17th January, 1746, Wealpole’s Cor- 
respondenee, vol. ii. p. 96. 
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Perhaps enough has already been said of this fero- 
cious savage, whose brutalities only exceeded those of 
his royal patron, the Duke of Cumberland; but as a 
picture, even of the dark side of human nature, is 
always curious, we will allow him to give the finish- 
ing touch to the portrait with his own pen. After 
dwelling, in his last will and testament, on the parti- 
enlar manner in which he desired to be buried, “ The 
priest,” he says, “I conclude, will have his fee: let 
the puppy take it. Pay the carpenter for the carcass- 
box. I give to my sister 5,000/. As to my other 
relations, I have none who want; and, as I never was 
married, I have no heirs. I have written all this,” 
he adds, “ with my own hand; and this I did, because 
T hate all priests, of all professions, and have the worst 
opinion of all members of the law.” * 

On the 18th of January, Hawley led his troops 
from Edinburgh, with the intention of marching to 
the relief of Stirling Castle. He arrived at Falkirk 
on the 16th, and, at the invitation of the Countess of 
Kilmarnock, whose husband was serving under the 
Prince’s standard, he took up his quarters at Cal- 
lander House, the seat of the Countess. This lady is 
said to have lavished the charms of her gaiety and 
wit on the English general, with the insidious inten- 
tion of keeping him from the performance of his mili- 
tary duties, and perhaps with the hope (and, if so, 
the plot of the wily lady proved an eminently suc- 
cessful one) that his army might be surprised in the 
absence of their chief. 


* General Hawley died, posscased of considerable property, about the 
year 1759, His will is dated 20th March, 1749. 
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The infatuation of this military ruffien on all 
points connected with his critical position, almost 
exceeds belief. Notwithstanding the lessons which 
the Highlanders had taught the King’s troops, both 
at Preston Pans and Clifton, he persisted in retaining 
the most contemptible opinion of his hardy and gal- 
lant opponents. In opposition to past experience, he 
always expressed it as his fixed opinion, that the 
Highlanders were incapable of withstanding a charge 
of cavalry, if the latter were ably and properly con- 
ducted. This notion he seems to have formed from 
the success which had attended a spirited charge of 
the English cavalry at Sheriffomir, on which occasion 
he had been engeged in the right wing of the Duke 
of Argyll’s army. The insurgent army he affected to 
designate as “the Highland rabble;” and he neg- 
lected even the commonest precautions to ensure 
success to his arms. Vauunting, confident, and self: 
sufficient, he affected to attribute the loss of the battle 
of Preston Pans to General Cope’s cowardice and in- 
efficiency; and even on the very eve of the day on 
which the battle of Falkirk was fought, he pertina- 
ciously insisted that the Highlanders would never 
dare to encounter him, but would disperse themselves 
on the first tidings of his approach. 

In the meantime, Charles, having ascertained that 
General Hawley was pushing forward to give him 
battle, advanced his army to Bannockburn on the 
17th, where they were drawn up on the plain to the 
east of the village, about seven miles from the Eng- 
lish camp at Falkirk. Expecting momentarily to see 

YOL. T. AA 
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the English columns advancing towards him, he drew 
up his men in order of battle, and awaited the attack. 
Hawley was at this time enjoying the hospitalities of 
Callander House and the fascination of Lady Kilmar- 
nock’s society; and as he showed but little inclination 
to advance, Charles (who, to use the language of one 
of his followers, had ‘acquired a strong relish for 
battles”*) summoned a council of war, when it was 
determined to anticipate the advance of the royal 
furees by an immediate attack. 

The Highland army had forded the water of Car- 
den, within three miles of Hawley’s camp, before the 
royalists received the Icast notice of their intention. 
Ji was about one o'clock, and the English soldiers 
were on the point of sitting down to dinner, when a 
countryinan rushed into the camp, exclaiming, “Gen- 
tlemen, what are you about? the Highlanders will be 
immediately upon you!” Some of tho officers cried 
out, “‘Seize that rascal; he is spreading a false 
alarm.” Two of the bystanders, however, climbed a 
neighbouring tree, and, by means of a telescope, 
having discovered the advancing lines of the High- 
landers, they announced the startling fact to their 
companions. 

A messenger was immediately dispatched to General 
Hawley at Callander House, who shortly afterwards 
galloped up in breathless haste. He was without his 
hat, and had all the appearance of having recently 
risen from Lady Kilmarnock’s hospitable boerd. In 
the words of one of the Jacobite ballads of the 
period: 

* Johustone’s Memoirs, p. 64. 
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 Gae dight your face, and tum the chase, 
For fierce the wind does blaw, Hawley, 
And Highland Geordie’s at your tail, 
Wi’ Drummond, Perth, and a’, Hawley. 
Had ye but staid wi’ lady's maid 
An hour, or may be twa, Hawley, 
Your bacon bouk, and bastard snout, 
‘Ye might have saved them 0’, Hawley. 


Up and rin awa, Hawles, 
Up and rin awa, Hawley ; 

The philabega are coming doon, 
To gic your lugs s claw, Hawley.” 


Hawley’s first step was to order his three regiments 
of dragoons to gallop with all speed to the top of 
Falkirk Muir. They pushed forward, followed by a 
large body of infantry, who marched up the hill with 
their bayonets fixed; but the day had now become 
overcast, and a violent storm of wind and rain beat- 
ing directly in the faces of the soldiers, almost blinded 
them. The cavalry had gained o, considerable dis- 
tance in advance of the infantry, and for some time it 
seemed a kind of race between the Ilighlanders and 
the dragoons, who should first arrive at the summit 
of the hill. Hawley—who, whatever were his faults, 
was no craven — presented a conspicuous object, 
urging forward at the head of his dragoons, his head 
uncovered, and his white hairs streaming in the wind, 
and by his words and gestures exhorting his men to 
inoreated energy and speed. 

The Highlanders, however, were the first to attain 
the summit of the hill, thus obtaining the advantage 
of having their backs turned to the high wind and 
heavy rain, which pelted directly against the faces of 
the English. The latter had to contend against other 


aad 
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disadvantages. They were annoyed by the smoke 
caused by their own fire; many of their pieces were 
rendered unserviceable by the rain; and, moreover, 
their artillery stuck fast in a morass, from whence no 
efforts could extricate it. As the Highlanders had 
been compelled to leave their artillery behind them, 
neither army, in this respect, could boast of any ad- 
vantage over the other. Their relative force also was 
very nearly equal, each army numbering about eight 
thousand men. 

Foiled in his first attempt to obtain an advantage 
over the Highlanders, Hawley drew up his army in 
order of battle on the lower ground. ‘ The Eng- 
lish,” says the Chevalier de Johnstone, “ began the 
attack with a body of about eleven hundred cavalry, 
who advanced very slowly against the right of our 
army, and did not halt till they were within twenty 
paces of our first line, to induce us to fire. The 
Highlanders, who had been particularly enjoined not 
to fire till the army was within musket-length of 
them, the moment the cavalry halted, discharged their 
muskets and killed about eighty men, each of them 
having aimed ot @ rider. The commander of this 
body of cavalry, who had advanced some paces before 
his men, was of the number. The cavalry closing 
their ranks, which were opened by our discharge, put 
spurs to their horses, and rushed upon the High- 
landers at a hard trot, breaking their ranks, throw- 
ing down everything before them, and trampling the 
Highlanders under the feet of their horses. The 
most singular and extraordinary combat immediately 
followed. The Highlanders, stretched on the ground, 
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thrust their dirks into the bellies of the horses. 
Some seized the riders by their clothes, dragged them 
down, and stabbed them with their dirks; several 
again used their pistols; but few of them had suffi- 
cient space to handle their swords. Macdonald of 
Clanranald, chief of one of the clans of the Mac- 
donalds, assured me that whilst le was lying upon 
the ground under @ dead horse which had fallen upon 
him, without the power of extricating himself, he saw 
a dismounted horseman struggling with a Highlander; 
fortunately for him, the Highlander, being the 
strongest, threw his antagonist, and having killed 
him with his dirk, he came to his assistance and drew 
him with difficulty from under his horse. The re- 
sistance of the Highlanders was so incredibly ubsti- 
nate, that the English, after having been for some 
time engaged pell-mel] with them in their ranks, were 
at length repulsed, and forced to retire. The High- 
landers did not neglect the advantage they hud 
obtained, but pursued them keenly with their swords, 
running as fast as their horses, and not allowing them 
a moment's time to recover from their fright; so that 
the English cavalry, falling back on their own in- 
fontry, drawn up in order of battle behind them, 
threw them immediately into disorder, and carried 
the right wing of their army with them in their 
flight.”* 

Subsequently some of the dragoons rallied, and, 
supported by a body of infantry which had not been 
hitherto engaged, they advanced to the charge. At 
this crisis, Charles marched up at the head of his 


* Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 121, 
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reserved corps, consisting of Lord John Drammond’s 
regiment and the Irish piquets, and turned the seale 
in favour of the Highlanders. The dragoons again 
gave way, and again disordered the infantry in their 
flight. There can be little doubt but that few, if any, 
of the royalists would have escaped, had not General 
Tiuske, the second in command, and Brigadier Chol- 
mondeley, made a gallant stand with the forces 
which they could collect together, and thus enabled 
the main body of the army to make good their re- 
treat to the town of Falkirk. Ligonier’s and Ha- 
milton’s dragoons, who had behaved so shamefully 
at Colt Bridge and Preston Pans, were the first who 
also gave way at the battle of Falkirk. As they 
were borne back through the disordered ranks of 
their own infantry, they were heard to exclaim in 
terrified voices, Dear brethren, we shall all be mas- 
sacred this day!” Cobham’s dragoons were the last 
who fled, and as they galloped down a ravine which 
led them to the town of Falkirk, received a sharp 
volley from the Ilighland line. 

The whole of these events occupied less than a 
quarter of an hour. ‘ Some individuals,” says Cham- 
bers, “who beheld the battle from the steeple at 
Falkirk, used to describe its main events as occupy- 
ing a surprisingly brief space of time. They first 
saw the English army enter the misty and storm- 
covered moor at the top of the hill; then saw the 
dull atmosphere thickened by a fast-rolling smoke, 
and heard the pealing sounds of the discharge; im- 
mediately after, they saw the discomfited troops 
burst wildly from the cloud in which they had been 
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involved, and rash in far-spread disorder over the 
face of the hill. From the commencement till what 
they styled ‘the break of the battle,’ there did 
not intervene more than ten minutes—s0 soon 
may an efficient body of men become, by one tran- 
sient emotion of cowardice, a fecble and contemptible 
rabble.” # 

It was twilight when the battle of Falkirk was 
fought, and in consequence of the increasing dark- 
ness, and the violence of the wind and rain, Lord 
George Murray, after doing his utmost to ascertain 
the movements and intentions of the enemy, decmed 
it imprudent to follow up his success by pursuing 
them into the town of Falkirk, lest some stratngem 
or ambuscade might have been prepared for him. 
So sudden, indeed, had been the issue of the conflict, 
and such was the confusion occasioned by the dark- 
ness of the night, which had now set in, and by the 
inclemency of the elements, that the greater portion 
of the Highland army were ignorant of their own 
success, and remained on the ficld of battle, scat- 
tered, disordered, and irresolute. Many of them 
are said to have actually sought safety in flight, 
under the impression that the English had gained 
the victory. Apprehensive of some sudden attack, the 
majority knew not which way to turn. Observing 
no enemy near them, they were heard inquiring of 
each -other in Gaelic,‘ What is become of them,— 
where are they?”— And when Lord John Drum- 
mond, who had been a general officer in the French 
service, beheld the flight of the Scots Royal, he could 


* History of the Rebellion, p. 66. 
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scarcely believe his own senses. ‘‘ These men,” he 
said, “behaved admirably at Fontenoy,—surely this 
is a feint!” 

Charles, previous to the charge which led to the 
final discomfiture of the English army, had taken up 
his position in the second line on a rising ground, 
which is still known by the name of Caaruir’s Hitt, 
and which is now covered with wood. Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, in his narrative of the action which he 
drew up and transmitted to the Kings of France 
and Spain, observes,—“ After an easy victory, gained 
by eight thousand over twelve thousand,* we re- 
mained masters of the field of battle; but as it was 
near five o'clock before it ended, and as it required 
time for the Highlanders to recover their muskets, 
rejoin their colours, and form again in order, it was 
quite night before we could follow the fugitives. 
The Prince, who at the beginning of the action had 
been conjured, for the love of his troops, not to 
expose himself, was in the second line of the piquets; 
but as soon as the left wing was thrown into some 
disorder, he flew to their relief with an ardour that 
was not to be restrained. In the disposition of his 
troops, he followed the advice of Lord George Mur- 
ray, who commanded the right wing, and fought on 
foot during the whole action at the head of his High- 
landers. Lord John Drummond commanded the 
left, and distinguished himself extremely. He took 
two prisoners with his own hand, had his horse shot 

* This is an exaggeration. It has already boen mentioned that the 


numbers of the two armies were very nearly equal, both amounting to 
about eight thousand men. 
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under him, and was wounded in the left arm with 
@ musket-ball.” 

At the battle of Falkirk,—according to the nc- 
counts published “ by authority,”—the English lost in 
all only two hundred and eighty in killed, wounded, 
and missing; but, according to all other accounts, 
their loss must have amounted to about twenty 
officers, and about four or five hundred privates. 
Sir Harry Monro of Fowlis, in a pathetic letter ad- 
dressed to the Lord President, observes,— This bat- 
tle proves to me a series of woe. There both my 
dear father and uncle, Obsdale, were slain. The 
last, your Lordship knows, had no particular bu- 
sineas to go to the action; but out of a most tender 
love and concern for his brother, could not be dis- 
suaded from attending him, to give assistance if necd 
required. My father, after being deserted, was at- 
tacked by six of Lochiel’s regiment, and for some 
time defended himself with his half-pike. Two of 
the six, I am informed, he killed. A seventh, com- 
ing up, fired a pistol into my futher’s groin; upon 
which, falling, the Highlander with his sword gave 
him two strokes in the face, one over the eyes and 
another on the mouth, which instantly ended a brave 
wan, The same Highlander fired another pistol into 
my uncle's breast, and with his sword terribly slashed 
him; whom when killed, he then dispatched a ser- 
vant of my father’s. That thus my dearest father 
and uncle perished, I am informed; and this infor- 
mation I can depend on, as it comes from some who 
were eye-witnesses to it. My father’s corpse was 
honourably interred in the churchyard of Falkirk, 
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by direction of the Earl of Cromartie; and the Mac- 
donalds, and sill the chiefs attended his funeral. Sir 
Robert’s was the only body on the field on our side 
that was taken care of.” * 

Several prisoners were made, the greater number 
of which were sent to the romantic castle of Doune. 
Among these was John Home, the celebrated author of 
© Douglas.” ‘“ In 1746,” says Sir Walter Scott, “a 
garrison, on the part of the Chevalier, was put into 
the castle, then less ruinous than at present. It 
was commanded by Mr. Stewart of Balloch, as go- 
vernor for Prince Charles. He was a man of pro- 
perty near Callander. The castle became at that 
time the setual scene of a romantic escape made by 
John Home, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ and some other 
prisoners, who, having been taken at the battle of 
Falkirk, were confined there by the insurgents. The 
poet, who had in his own mind a large stock of 
that romantic and enthusiastic spirit of adventure, 
which he has described a8 animating the youthful 
hero of his drama, devised and undertook the peril- 
ous enterprise of escaping from his prison. He in- 
spired his companions with his sentiments, and when 
every attempt at open force was deemed hopeless, 
they resolved to twist their bed-clothes into ropes, 
and thus to descend. Four persons, with Home him- 
self, reached the ground in safety; but the rope 
broke with the fifth, who was a tall lusty man. The 
sixth was Thomas Barrow, a brave young English- 
man, a particular friend of Home's. Determined to 
take the risk, even in such unfavourable circum- 

* Culloden Papers, p. 267. 
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stances, Barrow committed himeelf to the broken 
rope; slid down on it as far as it could assist him, 
and then let himself drop. His friends beneath suc- 
ceeded in breaking his fall. Nevertheless, he dis- 
located his ankle, and had several of his ribs broken. 
His companions, however, were able to bear him off 
in safety. The Highlanders, next morning, sought 
for their prisoners with great activity. An old gen- 
tleman told the author, he remembered sceing the 
commander Stewart,— 


« Bloody with spurring, ficry red with haste," 


riding furiously through the country in quest of the 
fugitives.”* 

The loss of the Highlanders at the battle of Falkirk 
is usually computed as only thirty-two officers and 
men killed in action, and one hundred and twenty 
wounded. The royalists made only one prisoner, and 
the circumstances of his capture were somewhat 
singular. The unfortunate person in question was a 
gentleman of the Macdonald clen, » brother of Mac- 
donald of Keppoch, who, having dismounted an Eng- 
lish officer, took possession of his horse, a very 
valuable animal, and immediately mounted it. Al- 
most at the same moment, the English dragoons, 
routed in their contest with the Highlanders, galloped 
off in full flight. The animal, either desirous of re- 
turning to his old quarters, or carried forward by 
excitement into the midst of his flying companions, 
hurried his unlucky rider into the English ranks, not- 
withstanding all his efforts to restrain him. “ The 


* Note to Waverley, chap. xxxviii. 
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melancholy, and, at the same time, ludicrous figure,” 
says the Chevalier de Johnstone, ‘ which poor Mac- 
donald cut, may be easily conceived.” The Duke of 
Cumberland, however, had no taste for the ludicrous, 
and “poor Macdonald” perished shortly afterwards 
on the scaffold. 

Setting fire to their tents, and abandoning Falkirk 
with their baggage and train, the English army passed 
the night of the battle in the ancient and once splen- 
did palace of Linlithgow and in its vicinity. Half 
perishing from the cold and rain, they lighted such 
large fires on the hearths as to cause considerable 
alarm in the minds of the inhabitants lest the edifice 
should catch fire. One of these persons—a lady of 
the Livingstone family, who had apartments in the 
palace —remonstrated with General Hawley on the 
reckless conduct of his men. Finding that her en- 
treaties met only with contempt, “ General,” was the 
retort of the high-spirited lady, “I can run away 
from fire as fast as you can;” and having given vent 
to this sarcastic speech, she took horse for Edinburgh. 
Within an hour or two, her fears were actually 
realized. The venerable palace—the birth-place of 
Mary, Queen of Scots—caught fire, and was almost 
entirely destroyed.* 

General Hawley, who had boasted that with two 


* © Of all the palaces so fair, 
Bails for the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling ; 
And in ita park in jovial June, 
How sweet the merry linnets tune, 
How blithe the blackbird’s lay ! 
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regiments of dragoons he would drive the insurgents 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, was cen- 
sured in all quarters for his conduct both before and 
after the battle. He appears to have felt his own 
disgrace most severely; and the more so, perhaps, 
from the remembrance of his previous boastings, and 
the taunts which he had formerly heaped on Sir John 
Cope. General Wightman writes to President Forbes 
on the 22nd of January,— General Hawley is in 
much the same situation as Gencral Cope. He was 
never seen in the field during the battle, and every- 
thing would have gone to wreck in a worse manner 
than at Preston, if General Huske had not acted with 
judgment and courage, and sppeared everywhere. 
Hawley seems to be sensible of his misconduct; for, 
when I was with him on Saturday morning at Lin- 
lithgow, he looked most wretchedly; even worse than 
Cope did a few hours after his scuffle, when I sew him 
at Fala.”* 7 

“Jn the drawing-room,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“which took place at St. James’s on the day the 
news atrived, all countenances were marked with 
doubt and apprehension excepting those of George the 
Second, the Earl of Stair, and Sir John Cope, who 
was radiant with joy at Hawley’s discomfiture. In- 


The wild-buck-bells from ferny brake, 
The coot dives merry on the lake, 
The saddest heart might plessure take 
To see all natare gay.” Marmion. 


Tt has been said that the English soldiers deliberately net the palece 
of Linlithgow on fire, by raking the live embers from the hearths into 
the strew pellets, but there is much resson to doubt the fact. 

* Culloden Papers, p. 267. 
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deed, the idea of the two generals was so closely 
connected, that a noble peer of Scotland, upon the 
same day, addressed Sir John Cope by the title of 
General Hawley, to the no small amusement of those 
who heard the guid pro quo.”* Many weeks pre- 
vious, Cope had been heard to offer bets, to the 
amount of ten thousand guineas, that the first general 
sent to command an army against the Highlanders 
would be beaten. He is even said to have realised a 
considerable sum by the success of his wagers;} and, 
what was of more importance to him, to « certain 
degree he recovered his honour. On the authority of 
& pamphlet, which has been attributed to Hume the 
historian, he is said, during the whole winter which 
succeeded his defeat at Preston Pans, to have been 
carried about London in a sedan-chair to conceal him- 
self from the derision of the mob. When the news, 
however, arrived of Hawley’s discomfiture at Fal- 
kirk, he is stated to have pulled back the curtains of 
his chair, and to have displayed “his face and red 
ribbon to all the world.” 


© Prose Works, vol. xix. p 303. + Jobastone’s Memoin, p. 106. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 


Charles continues his Retreat northward.— Duke of Cumberland re 
mumes the Command of the Army of the North.—Flis Arrival at 
Stirling. — Charles's Escape from Lord London's Snare to take his 
person. — Retatiates by attacking Lord Loudon at Inverness. — 
Chivalrous Adventure of Lord G. Muray.—Iucidenta showing the 
Attachment of the Scottish Ladies to the Cause of the Chevalior— 
Commences his March for Culloden. 


On the night on which the battle of Falkirk was 
fought, Charles, who had been exposed for five hours to 
the inclemency of the weather and the pelting of the 
storm, was conducted by torchlight to the house of a 
Jacobite lady of the name of Graham, the widow of a 
physician. Though the house in question was con- 
sidered the best in the town of Falkirk, Charles was 
compelled to hold his emall court and eat his meals in 
the same apartment in which he slept, his bed being 
concealed from view by folding doors. The house, 
which still remains, is opposite the steeple, and is now 
used as the Post-office.* Charles passed only one 
night at Falkirk, and on the 18th returned to Ban- 
nockburn, leaving Lord George Murray behind with 
a portion of his army. 

From the success which had attended his arms at 
Falkirk, Charles derived but little advantage besides 
glory. Instead of pursuing and annihilating Hawley's 
army before they could mske good their retreat to 

* Chambers, p. 67. 
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Edinburgh, he insisted that it would be a disgrace to 
his arms were he to raise the siege of Stirling; and 
accordingly the operations were renewed with in- 
creased vigour. But the fortunes of Charles were 
now evidently on the decline. The chiefs had be- 
come disgusted at being no longer summoned to 
consult with him in regard to the movements of the 
army; while the common men, as was customary with 
them after a victory, deserted daily in great numbers, 
with the view of depositing their plunder in safety 
with their wives and families. 

Charles was still engaged in carrying on the siege 
of Stirling, when, to his great grief and surprise, he 
received a paper signed by Lord George Murray, 
Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, and all the leading 
chieftains, urging upon him the absolute necessity of 
effecting an immediate retreat to the North. §8o 
great, they ssid, had been the desertion in their 
ranks, that not only must they expect to be defeated 
in the event of an engagement, but at the present 
moment they were not even in a fit condition to carry 
on the siege of Stirling. Their only hopes, they 
added, of insuring ultimate success, lay in an imme- 
diate march to Inverness, where they would be en- 
abled to annihilate the forces under Lord Loudon, 
and, by capturing the different Highland fortresses, 
make themselves the undisputed masters of the North. 
They concluded by assuring the Prince, that they 
would continue cheerfully in this case to serve beneath 
his banner, and, with an army of eight or ten thousand 
men, which they doubted not they would be able to 
raise, would follow his fortunes wherever he pleased. 
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It iz scarcely necessary to remark, that this abrupt 
communication from the Highland chieftains amounted 
rather to a command than a remonstrance. Such was 
the light in which it was viewed by the young Prince, 
whose manner betrayed the most violent emotion 
while perusing the terms of the unpalatable propo- 
sition. Dashing his hand with such violence against 
the wall as to cause him to stagger back,—‘ Good 
God!” he exclaimed, “have I lived to soo this?” 
Some attempt was made by him, through the medium 
of Sir Thomas Sheridan, to induce the refractory 
chiefs to alter their resolution; but finding it inef- 
fectual, he sullenly and reluctantly assented to the 
terms of his domineering followers.* 

Notwithstanding that General Hawley had the good 
fortune to retain the favour of his sovereign, it was 
deemed expedient to send a general to Scotland in 
whom the soldiers had greater confidence, and accord- 
ingly the Duke of Cumberland was, selected for the 
purpose. Not only was he at this period a great fa- 
vourite with the army, but it was also hoped that the 
circumstance of his being a prince of the blood might 
produce # beneficial effect on the minds of the Scot- 
tish people. He was nearly of the same age as 
Charles—namely, twenty-five,—the Chevalier being 
the older by only four months. 

Quitting London on the 26th of January, the Duke 
arrived at Edinburgh on the 30th, having performed 
the journey in what was then considered the very 
short space of four days. He took up his quarters at 

* John Hay's sccount of the retrest from Falkirk, Home's Appendix, 
ps 385, 
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Holyrood, where he slept in the same bed that had 
been occupied by his unfortunate cousin during the 
period he remained at Edinburgh. After resting him- 
self for two hours, he rose and proceeded to the des- 
patch of business with Generals Hawley and Huske. 
Later in the day, he held a levee in the same gal- 
lery, in which Charles had previously held hia gay 
court, and had given his balls to the ladies of Edin- 
burgh. The principal citizens had the honour of 
kissing his hand, and his levee was also attended by 
several Whig ladies of distinction. The Duke kissed 
the latter all round, expressing, at the same time, his 
satisfaction at their loyalty and zeal.* 

On the 31st, the Duke took his leave of Holyrood, 
having remained in Edinburgh only thirty hours. At 
night he alept at Linlithgow, and the next dey walked 
to Falkirk on foot at the head of the Scots Royal. 
On his arrival at the latter town, he is said to have 
enquired for the house which “his cousin had occu- 
pied,” being sure, he said, that it would be the most 
comfortable and best-provisioned in the place. Here 
he passed the night, in the same bed in which Charles 
had slept on the evening of the battle of Falkirk. 
The following morning he marched to Stirling, with 
the intention of giving the insurgents battle; but, on 
his arrival there, he learned that they bad evacuated 
the place on the preceding day. 

Quitting Stirling on the Ist of February, the 
Highland army marched to Dumblane, at which place 
they encamped for the night, Charles himself sleep- 
ing at Drummond Castle, the seat of the Duke of 

© Chambers, p. 78. 
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Perth. The following night they arrived at Crieff, 
near which place Charles took up his quarters at 
Fairnton, the residence of Lord John Drummond. 

The march of the insurgent army was conducted 
with so much haste and confusion, as to resemble a 
flight rather than a retreat. Their young leader 
seemed almost broken-hearted, and, to all appear- 
ance, took but little interest in the movements or 
discipline of his army. At Crieff, a separation was 
decided upon; one division of the insurgent forces, 
headed by Charles, and consisting chiefly of the High- 
Jand clans, marching towards Inverness by the High- 
land road, and the other, commanded by Lord George 
Murray, taking the coast-road by Montrose and Aber- 
deen. During their progress, the two divisions seve- 
verally carried off their garrisons from the towns 
through which they passed. 

On approaching Inverness, Charles found it in the 
possession of Lord Loudon, who hgd to a certain de- 
gree fortified it by throwing round it a ditch and 
palisade. Here he had cooped himself up, with a 
small army of two thousand men, consisting chiefly of 
the Granta, Monros, Rosses, Macdonalds of Skyo, and 
the Macleods. Taking with him a small guard of 
three hundred Highlanders, Charles took ap his quar- 
ters in the Castle of Moy, situated about sixteen 
miles from Bdinburgh. This place was the principal 
reaidénce of the Laird of Macintosh, who, though 
supposed to be secretly attached to the cause of the 
Stuarts, was now holding a commission in Lord Lou- 
don’s army. His lady, however, 8 daughter of Fer- 
quharson of Invercauld, remained at Moy, too happy 
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to perform the rites of hospitality for her illustrious 
guest. “ Of all the fine ladies,” says General Stewart, 
“few were more accomplished, more beautiful, or 
more enthusiastic.” Devoted, like the majority of her 
countrywomen, to the cause of the exiled family, she 
had distinguished herself by raising the fighting-men 
of her husband’s ancient clan to the number of three 
hundred; and though the command of them in the 
field was entrusted by her to Mac Gillivray of Drum- 
naglass, yet she herself had ridden more than once 
at their head, clad in s tartan riding-habit richly 
laced, with a Highland bonnet on her head, and 
pistols at her saddle-bow.* Her husband at a later 
period being taken prisoner by the insurgents, Charles 
delivered him to his wife, saying, “he could not be 
in better security, or more honourably treated.” 
Charles was quietly enjoying the hospitalities of 
Moy, waiting till the arrival of his forces should 
enable him to attack Lord Loudon in his entrench- 
ments, when he very nearly fell into a snare which 
had been laid for him by that nobleman, who, by gain- 
ing possession of the Chevalier's person, hoped to put 
an end at once to the war. With this object, on the 
night of the 16th of February, he ordered out fifteen 
hundred of his followers, with instructions to march 
as stealthily as possible to Moy, and to seize the 
Prince's pergon at all hazards. Fortunately for 
Charles, he received timely intimation of the plot 
which was laid for him. “Whilst some English 
officers,” says the Chevalier de Johnstone, “ were 
drinking in the house of Mrs. Bailly, an innkeeper 
* Tales of a Grandfather, vol. iii. p. $70. 
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in Inverness, and passing the time till the hour of 
their departare, her daughter, a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, who happened to wait on them, 
paid great attention to their conversation, and, from 
certain expressions dropped by them, she discovered 
their designs. As soon as this generous girl was 
certain as to their intentions, she immediately left 
the house, escaped from the town, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the sentinels, and immediately took 
the road to Moy, running as fast as she was able, 
without shoes or stockings—which, to accelerate her 
progress, she had taken off—in order to inform the 
Prince of the danger that menaced hin. She reached 
Moy, quite out of breath, before Lord Loudon; and 
the Prince with difficulty escaped in his robe-de- 
chambre, night-cap, and slippers, to the neighbouring 
mountains, where he passed the night in concealment. 
This dear girl, to whom the Prince owed his life, was 
in great danger of losing her own; from her excessive 
fatigue on this occasion; but the care and attentions 
she experienced restored her to life. The Prince, 
having no suspicion of such a daring attempt, had 
very few people with him in the Castle of Moy.”* 
According to other accounts, the Lady of Moy re- 
ceived the first intimation of Lord Loudon’s inten- 
tions by two letters from Inverness; the one from Fra- 
ser.of Gortuleg, and the other from her own mother. 
In whatever manner, however, the plot may have tran- 
spired, the circumstances under which it is said to 
have been subsequently defeated were not a little 
curious. Lady Macintosh, it seems, had employed 
* Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 145. 
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five or six persons, headed by the blackemith of the 
clan, to act as patrols on the road between Moy and 
Inverness. In the course of the night, their cars 
caught the distant sound of Lord Loudon’s advancing 
force, on which the blacksmith, with great prompti- 
tude, placed his men in ambush at different points by 
the side of the road, giving them orders not to fire till 
they should hear the report of his own musket, and 
then, not to fire altogether, but one after another. 
As soon as the enemy came within musket-shot, the 
blacksmith fired his piece at the advancing column, 
by which the piper of the Laird of Macleod, consi- 
dered the best in the Highlands, was killed. The 
remainder then fired off their musketa as they had 
been directed, at the same time shouting out the 
well-known war-cries of Lochiel, Keppoch, and other 
clans—thus impressing their adversaries with the 
idea that a snare had been laid for them, and that 
the whole of the Highland army was advancing upon 
them. Fully convinced that such was the fact, and 
confused by the darkness of the night, they fled in 
the utmost, precipitation, throwing down and tram- 
pling upon their terrified companions in the rear, 
and never desisting from their repid flight till they 
found themselves in safety at Inverness. So great 
was their terror and confusion, that a brave 
officer, the Master of Ross, who afterwards passed 
through a long life as a soldier, and was exposed to 
many perils, was heard to declare in his old age, that 
never had he been in so piteous a condition as at the 
Rout of Moy. 

The following day Charles determined to retaliate 
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on Lord Loudon, by attacking him in his quarters. 
Inverness, however, was in no condition to stand a 
siege; nor had Lord Loudon a sufficient force under 
his command to enable him to cope with the High- 
landers; and accordingly, when the insurgents ap- 
peared before the town, they found that the Earl had 
evacuated it, and had transported his troops into 
Rosshire. Two days afterwards the citadel, or fort, 
also surrendered, and about the same time Lord 
George Murray arrived, at the head of his division, 
having suffered many privations during o long march 
through a country covered with snow. During the 
atay of Charles at Inverness, he resided in the house 
of Lady Drummuir, the mother of Lady Macintosh, 
being, it is said, the only house in the town which 
boasted of an apartment in which there was no bed.* 
After the battle of Culloden, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, much to the annoyance of Lady Drammuir, 
ocenpied the same apartment and the same bed in 
which Charles had previously slept. “1 have had 
two King’s bairns living with me in my time,” said 
the lady, ‘and, to tell you the truth, I wish I may 
never hae another.” 

The military operations which were carried on 
during the eight weeks which intervened between the 
arrival of Charles at Inverness and the fatal battle of 
Culloden, present but few incidents of any great im- 
portance, and may be detailed in a short space. On 
the 20th of February Fort George fell into the hands 
of the insurgents, and on the 5th of March, Fort 
Augustus was also taken and destroyed. In the at- 

* Chambers, p. 77. 
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tack on Fort William, the insurgents were less suc- 
cessful, for the place was so ably and vigorously 
defended by Captain Scott, and was so well supplied 
by sea with provisions, and other military supplies, 
that, in the beginning of April, they found them- 
selves compelled to sbandon the enterprise. About 
the same time, an inroad was made by the Earl of 
Cromarty into Rosshire, whither he followed Lord 
Loudon, compelling him to disband his forces, and 
forcing him to take refuge in the Isle of Skye. 

But another adventurous, and even chivalrous ex- 
pedition, which was conducted by Lord George Mur- 
ray, about the middle of March, into his own country, 
Athol, deserves a more lengthened notice. Several 
military posts, consisting chiefly of the houses of pri- 
vate gentlemen—such as Kinnachin, Blairfettie, Lude, 
Faskallie, and others—had been established in that 
country by the Duke of Cumberland. They were, 
generally speaking, buildings of some antiquity, and 
of a castellated form, and having been partially forti- 
fied by order of the Duke, were severally garrisoned 
by small detachments from the regular army. Deem- 
ing it of considerable importance to make himself 
master of these seattered fortresses—about thirty in 
number—Lord George Murray placed himself at the 
head of seven hundred Highlanders, and commenced 
his march in the twilight from Dalwhinnie. As he 
was entering into the heart of an enemy’s country, 
where a force much larger than his own might, on 
the slightest alarm, be easily concentred against him, 
he decided on making an attack on each of the small 
forts at one and the same time He divided his 
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force, therefore, into different parties, and assigned 
to each a particular point of attack—directing them, 
after having accomplished the duty confided to them, 
to repair to him at the Bridge of Bruar, if possible 
before the break of day. 

In the meantime, some intimation of the High- 
landers being abroad had reached the ears of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, who had becn appointed governor of 
the Castle of Blair, with a large garrison under his 
command. Anxious to ascertain the intentions and 
namerical force of the enemy, he sallied forth from 
Blair Castle late in the night, with five hundred 
armed men, and proceeded in the direction of the 
bridge of Bruar, only two miles distant from his own 
post. Lord George Murray was already at the place 
of rendezvous, anxiously awaiting the return of his 
followers, when he received the news of Sir Andrew 
Agnew's approach. The force which he had under 
him amounted only to twenty-five'men. Resistance, 
therefore, wes out of the question, and it was strongly 
urged that the little party should make good their 
retreat to the neighbouring mountains, To this 
advice Lord George Murray turned a deaf ear, and 
his reply was worthy of the man. “ No,” he said, 
* if we leave the place of rendezvous, our parties, as 
they return in detail from discharging the duty in- 
trusted to them, will be liable to be surprised by the 
enemy. This must not be. I will rather try what 
can be done to impose upon Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
caution by a fictitious display of strength.” 

His plan was rapidly devised and executed. He 
drew up his small company, within a certain dis- 
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tance from each other, in s continuous line, along a 
stone dyke, so as to give them as much as possible 
the appearance of an extended and formidable front. 
Fortunately he had with him all the pipers of the 
foree, and these he ordered to strike up, and the 
colours to be elevated, a8 soon as the royalists should 
appear in view. The stratagem fully answered his 
expectations. On the approach of Sir Andrew Agnew 
and his followers, the pipers sounded their thrilling 
pibroch, while the Highlanders, who had all the ap- 
pearance of officers at the head of men preparing to 
charge, brandished their broadswords as they had 
previously been directed. Sir Andrew was completely 
deceived. Believing that he was on the point of 
being attacked by a force far superior to his own, and 
apprehensive that another party of Highlanders might 
have been dispatched in the meantime to make 
themselves masters of Blair Castle, he deemed it 
more safe and prudent to march his garrison back 
to that place. Lord George Murray remained at the 
Bridge of Bruar till he was joined by his several 
detachments, all of which had completely succeeded in 
performing the duties confided to them. 

Lord George Murray now determined to lay siege 
to Blair Castle, a strong old fortress belonging to his 
brother, the Duke of Athol, and which had long been 
the residence of his ancestors. He was, indeed, but 
indifferently provided with artillery and with the 
requisites for effectually carrying on a siege; but he 
atill hoped to reduce the plece by famine before 
succour could arrive from the Duke of Cuamberland. 
With this view he established 2 close blockade, direct- 
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ing his men to keep a sharp look-ont, and to fire on 
any person who might ehew himself either on the 
battlements or at any of the windows. 

The governor of Blair Castle was a person of con- 
siderable importance and notoriety in his day. “ Sir 
Andrew Agnew,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ famous in 
Scottish tradition, was a soldicr of the old military 
school, severe in discipline, stiff ond formal in man- 
nera, brave to the last degree, but somewhat of on 
humourist, upon whom his young officers were oc- 
casionally tempted to play tricks not entirely con- 
sistent with the respect duc to their commandant. 
At the siege of Blair, some of the young wags had 
obtained an old uniform coat of the excellent Sir 
Andrew, which, having stuffed with straw, they 
placed in o small window of a turret, with a spy-glass 
in the hand, as if in the act of reconnoitering the be- 
siegers. This apparition did not escape the hawk’s 
eyes of the Highlanders, who continued to pour their 
fire upon the turret window without producing any 
adequate effect. The best decr-stalkers of Athol and 
Badenoch persevered, nevertheless, and wasted, as 
will easily be believed, their ammunition in vain on 
this impassible commander. At length Sir Andrew 
himself became curious to know what could possibly 
indace go constant e fire upon that particular point of 
the eastle. He made some inquiry, and discovered 
the trick which had been played. His own head 
being as insensible to a jest of any kind as his peruke 
had proved to the balls of the Highlanders, he placed 
the contamacious wags under arrest, and threatened 
to proceed against them still more seriously; and 
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would certainly have done so, but, by good fortune for 
them, the blockade was raised after the garrison had 
suffered the extremity of famine.” * 

Another rather amusing anecdote is related in con- 
nection with Sir Andrew Agnew and the siege of 
Blair Castle. Ensign, afterwards General Melville, ob- 
serves in his “ Genuine Narrative” of the Blockade,— 
“Lord George here played off a jocular experiment 
upon the well-known choleric temper of Sir Andrew 
Agnew. He sent down « summons, written on a very 
ahabby piece of paper, requiring the Baronet forth- 
with to surrender the castle, garrison, stores, &c. 
No Highlander could be prevailed upon to carry that 
summons; but the errand was undertaken by a hand- 
some Highland girl, the maid of M‘Glashan’s inn at 
Blair, the rendezvous of Sir Andrew’s officers. She 
conceived herself on so good a footing with some of 
the young officers that she need not be afraid of being 
shot, taking care, however, as she approached the 
castle to wave the paper containing the summons 
over her head, in token of her embassy. She de- 
livered her message with much earnestness, and 
strongly advised a compliance, as the Highlanders 
were a thousand strong, and would batter the castle 
about their ears, The young officers relished the 
joke, desired Molly to retarn and tell those gentlemen 
they would soon be driven away, when the garrison 
would become visitors at M‘Glashan’s as before; but 
she insisted that the summons should be delivered to 
the governor, and a timid Lieutenant, with a consti- 
tution impaired by drinking, was prevailed upon to 

* Tales of a Grandfather, vol. iii. p. 978. 
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earry it. No sooner, however, did the peerless knight 
hear something of it read, than he furiously drove the 
Lieutenant from his presence to return the paper, 
vociferating after him a volley of epithets against 
Lord George Murray, and threatening to shoot 
through the head any other messenger he should 
send; which Molly overhearing, was glad to retreat 
in safety with her summons to her employer, who, 
with Lord Nairn, Cluny, and some other chiefs, were 
waiting in the churchyard of Blair to receive her, 
and appeared highly diverted with her report.”* The 
blockade of Blair Castle lasted till the 31st of March. 
By this time the garrison were reduced to extre- 
mities from want of food, and they seem to have 
been on the point of surrendering, when the timely 
approach of the Earl of Crawford with a large body 
of Hessian troops compelled Lord George Murray 
to raise the siege, and make good his retreat to In- 
‘verness. * 

In the meantime, the Duke of Cumberland had 
pursued the insurgents as far as Perth, where he ar- 
rived on the 6th of February. The rapidity, how- 
ever, with which the movements of the Highland 
army were conducted, had already enabled them to 
obtain three days’ march in advance of him; and 
when the Duke reached Perth,—owing to the incle- 
mency of the weather, and the roads which led to 
Invernesshire being almost impassable, —he deter- 
mined on quartering his troops there till the weather 
should prove more propitious. 

* “ Genuine Narrative of the Blockade of Blair Castle, by « Bubaltern 
Officer employed in the Defence.”—Scof’s Magazine, 1908, p. 322. 
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Quitting Perth, he followed the same route which 
had been pursued by Lord George Murray, passing 
through Angus and Aberdeenshire, in which countica 
he found the inhabitants opposed to the claims of the 
House of Hanover, almost to a man. Horace 
Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann on the 21st 
of March,—“ The Duke complains extremely of 
the Joyal Scotch: he says he can get no intelli- 
gence, and reckons himself more in an enemy's 
country than when he was warring with the French 
in Flanders.” At Forfar, he very nearly captured a 
party who were publicly beating up for recruits for 
the service of the Chevalier; and on the morning on 
which he quitted Glammis Castle, the seat of the Earl 
of Strathmore, not only was it discovered that the 
girths of all his horses had been cut during the night 
in order to retard his march, but on his teking his 
leave, the family ordered the bed in which he had 
slept to be taken down, in order that their ancient 
residence might retain as few mementos as possible, 
of its having been the resting-place of so offensive a 
guest. In passing through the town of Brechin, 
where his progress was rendered difficult by the im- 
mense crowd, the face of a young and beantiful girl, 
who was standing on ao “ stair-head,” caught the eye 
of the young Duke. He paid a particular tribute 
to her beauty by raising his hat to her; but in- 
stead of his gallantry meeting with the return which 
might naturally have been expected by 8 young 
Prince at the head of a gallant army, the fair girl 
not only received the compliment with signs of the 
most thorough contempt, but is even said to have 
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returned it “ with a gesture which does not admit of 
description.” * 

The Duke of Cumberland remained at Aberdeen 
from the 25th of February till the 8th of April, on 
which latter day he recommenced his march towards 
Inverness with the last division of his army. On the 
10th he reached Banff, where he seized and hung two 
spies, who were found employed in notching the num- 
bers of his army upon sticks. On the 11th he 
reached Cullen, and on the 12th found himself on the 
banks of the Spey. It bas frequently excited aston- 
ishment that the passage of the royal troops over this 
deep and rapid mountain stream was not disputed by 
the Highlanders. Had Charles adopted this stop, 
there can be little doubt that either the Duke of 
Cumberland must have been compelled to turn back, 
or, had he succeeded in forcing the passage of the 
river, it could only have been effected with consider- 
able loss. This unfortunate error can be accounted 
for only on the supposition, that the Duke’s advance 
at so early a period of the year was unexpected by 
his opponents. 

On the afternoon of the 12th, the Spey was forded 
by the royal army in three divisions, their bands 
playing the tune,— 

“ Will you play me fair play, 
Bonnie lsddie, Highland leddie 1” 


which seems to have been intended as an insult to the 

Highlanders. ‘“ His Royal Highness,” says Hender- 

son, “ was the first to enter the water at the head of 
© Chambers, p, 78. 
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the horse, who forded it, while the Highlanders and 
grenadiers passed a little higher: the foot waded over 
as fast as they arrived, and though the water came 
up to their middles, they went on with great cheer- 
fulness, and got over with no other loss but that of 
one dragoon and four women, who were carried down 
by the stream. Thus was one of the strongest passes 
in Scotland given up; @ pass where two hundred men 
might easily have kept back an army of twenty 
thousand; a sure prelude of the destruction of the 
rebels.’’* 

On the 13th of April, the Duke of Cumberland 
marched through Elgin to the Muir of Alves, and on 
the following day advanced to Nairn, only sixteen 
miles from the Highland camp. The 15th, being the 
Duke's birthday, was set apart as a day of relaxation 
and festivity for the whole army. 

It was difficult for two armies to be more unequally 
matched, than those which were so soon about to be 
opposed to each other on the memorable field of Cul- 
loden. The force under the Duke of Cumberland 
amounted to about nine thousand men; that of Charles 
to only five thousand. Moreover, not only did there 
exist this great disparity of numbers, but it must 
be remembered also that the army under the Duke 
was comprised of highly disciplined troops, and, 
moreover, was regularly supplied by a fleet, which 
moved along the coast, with provisions and every 
other requisite for effectually carrying on the war. 
On the other hand, dissensions had crept into the 
ranks of Charles; he himself was on indifferent terms 


© Henderwos, p. 118. 
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with Lord George Murray; his army—owing to the 
difficulty of keeping the Highlanders together —was 
widely scattered over the surrounding country; the 
want of food was hourly occasioning fresh desertions; 
his troops were disorganized from want of pay; and, 
indeed, so reduced was the Prince's treasury, that 
for some time he had been compelled to pay his fol- 
lowers in meal, which hed given rise to great dis- 
content.* 

Charles, however, notwithstanding the threatening 
aspect of his affairs, continued to display the same 
elation of spirits and confidence in his own resources, 
which had characterized him in the hour of his great- 
est prosperity. During a visit which he paid to 
Elgin in the middle of March, he had been attacked 
by a fever, and for two days his life was in some dan- 
ger; but, as Captain Warren writes to the old Cheva- 
lier, “a timely blecding hindered the cold turning 
into a fluxion de poitrine, and caused a joy in every 
heart not to be expressed.” However, on his return 
to Inverness, all traces of indisposition hod disap- 
peared, and notwithstanding the near approach of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army, he usually employed his 
forenoons in hunting, and his evenings in giving 
balls, concerts, and parties of pleasure. It may be 
mentioned that the ladies of Invernesshire betrayed 
the same enthusiasm in the cause of the young 


© 4 Que anny bad got no pay in moncy for some time pest, but mesl 
only, which the men being obliged to sell out and convert into money, it 
went but 5 short way for their other needs, st which the poor creatures 
grumbled exceedingly, and were suspicious that we officers had detained 
it from them.” Macdonald's Journal, Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 508, 
VOL. I. cc 
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Prince, which hed already been displayed by their 
fair countrywomen in almost every part of Scotland 
which he had hitherto visited. President Forbes 
writes to Sir Andrew Mitchell,“ What was more 
@rievous to men of gallantry,—and, if you believe 
me, more mischievons to the public,—all the fine 
ladies, if you except one or two, became passionately 
fond of the young adventurer, and used all their arts 
and industry for him in the most intemperate man- 
ner.” One of the ladies noticed by the President,” 
says General Stewart, “finding she could not prevail 
upon her husband to join the rebels, though his men 
were ready, and perceiving one morning that he in- 
tended to set off for Culloden with the offers of his 
service a8 a loyal subject, contrived, while making 
tea for breakfast, to pour, as if by accident, a quan- 
tity of scalding hot water on his knees and legs, and 
thus effectually put an end to all active movements 
on his part for that season, while she dispatched his 
men to join the rebels, under a commander more 
obedient to her wishes.” 

On the 14th of April, Charles received the intelli- 
gence of the approach of the royal army to Nairn. 
He immedistely ordered the drums to be beat and the 
bagpipes to be played through the town of’ Inverness, 
for the purpose of collecting his followers; and shortly 
afterwards, the young Prince appeared himself in the 
streets, marshalling his men, walking backwards and 
forwards through their lines, and exhorting them to 
display the same ardour and undaunted courage which 
had distinguished them at Preston and Falkirk. He 
was received and listened to with the most enthu- 
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siastic acclamations, and voices were heard exclaim- 
ing in the crowd, “ We'll give Cumberland another 
Fontenoy!” The Prince then mounted his horse, 
and, with the colours flying and the bagpipes playing, 
he marched his troops to Culloden Moor, about four 
miles from Inverness, and passed the night with his 
chief officers at Culloden House, the residence of one 
of the staunchest and ablest partisans of the Govern- 
ment, President Forbes. The night was passed by 
the remainder of the army under arms on the ground, 
—“the heath,” says a subaltern officer who was pre- 
sent, ‘serving us both for bedding and fuel, the cold 
being very severe.”* Early on the following morn- 
ing, Charles drew up his forces in order of battle, 
under the impression that the Duke of Cumber- 
land was on his march to attack him. In the 
course of the day, however, Lord Elcho, who had 
been dispatched to Nairn to watch the movements of 
the royal army, returned to the camp with the tidings 
that, being the Duke’s birthday, the soldicrs were 
spending it in joviality and mirth, and that there was 
no appearance of their advancing on that day. 

At this eventful period, such was the miserable 
state of the Prince’s commissariat that during the 
whole of the 15th, a small loaf, and that of the worst 
description, was all the food which was doled out 
to the unfortunate Highlanders. ‘Strange as the 
averment may appear,” says a modern writer, “I 
have beheld and tasted a piece of the bread served 
out on this oceasion—being the remains of a loaf, or 
bannock, which had been carefully preserved for 


* MS, Memoirs of Captain Daniel, Lord Mahon, vol. iii. p. 448, 
ocd 
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eighty-one years by the snecessive members of a Jaco- 
bite family. It is impossible to imagine a compo- 
sition of greater coarseness, or less likely either to 
please or satisfy the appetite; and perhaps no recital, 
however eloquent, of the miseries to which Charles's 
army was reduced, could have impressed the reader 
with so strong an idea of the real extent of that 
misery, as the sight of this singular relic. Its ingre- 
dients appeared to be merely the husks of oats, and a 
coarse unclean species of dust, similsr to what is found 
upon the floors of a mill.” * 

Satisfied that the Duke of Cumberland had no in- 
tention to resume his march till the following day, 
Charles called a council of war—the first which he 
had summoned since he commenced his retreat from 
Derby—for the purpose of deliberating on the steps 
which it was most advisable for him to take. Lord 
George Murray, who was the last to speak except 
the Prince, argued strongly in favour of a night- 
march, insisting that, inasmuch as the scarcity of 
their provisions rendered it imperative on them to 
hazard an engagement, their prospects of success were 
likely to be increased in a tenfold degree by attack- 
ing the Duke of Cumberland’s camp in the dark, and 
taking his soldiers by surprise, than were they to 
await the onset of regular troops by daylight in the 
open field. Charles had been Heard to declare, two 
days before, that he was willing to attack the enemy, 
had he but a thousand men;f and so entirely, as he 


© Chambers, p. 81. 
+ Letter of Lord George Murray, August 5, 1749. Home, Appendix. 
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himself informs us, did Lord George’s® sentiments oo- 
incide with his own, that he rose up and affectionately 
embraced him. Some objections, indeed, were made 
to Lord George Murray's proposition, but the debate 
terminated by e night attack being definitively agreed 
Upon. 


# MB, Account of the Trazssetion, Lord Biehun, vo. ii. p. 449, note, 
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CHAPTER XIIi. 


Charles's determination to atteck the English Army—Night March — 
His Displeasure st Lord George Murray for ordering u Retreat — 
Arrival at Culloden Moor—Disposition of the contending Armies in 
sight of cach other—Battle of Culloden—Total Defeat of the 
Pretonder's Troope—His flight.—Barberities of the Duke of Cum- 
bderland’s Soldiezs, 


Havine again embraced Lord George Murray, and 
assigned as the watchword ‘‘ King James the Eighth,” 
Charles placed himself at the head of his men, and 
gave the order to march. By the Prince’s directions, 
the heath was set on fire, in order to deceive the 
enemy into the belief that his troops were occupying 
the same position. The men were strictly enjoined 
to march in profound silence, and on no account to 
speak above their breath. They were also ordered 
not to make use of their fire-arms in their attack on 
the enemy’s camp, but with their broadswords and 
Lochaber axes to cut the ropes and poles of the 
tents, and to stab with their utmost force wherever 
they perceived any swelling or bulge in the fallen 
canvas. 

As the distance from Culloden Moor to the enemy’s 
camp at Nairn was only nine miles, it was computed 
that they might easily reach their destination shortly 
after midnight. Unfortunately, however, there were 
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many circumstances which tended to retard and em- 
barrass the Highlanders in their march: not only 
were they greatly impeded by the darkness of the 
night, but numbers straggled from the ranks in search 
of food, and when expostulated with by their com- 
manders, they declared that they might shoot them if 
they pleased, for they would rather die at once than 
starve any longer. By the time they reached the 
wood of Kilravock, still greater numbers, overcome 
by faintness and hunger, declared their utter in- 
ability to advance further, and throwing themselves 
down among the trees, were soon overcome by the 
sleep of which they stood so greatly in need. 

The hour which had been named for the attack 
was two o'clock in the morning; but when that hour 
arrived, it was found that the advanced column, 
under Lord George Murray, was still four miles dis- 
tant from the English army. At this moment, the 
distant roll of drums was heard. from the enemy's 
camp. It was evident, therefore, that they could 
escape observation only a short time longer, and that 
the object, for which the night-march had been de- 
cided upon, had signally failed. The ranks of the 
Highlanders, moreover, had become frightfully thinned, 
and of the remainder, so many were exhausted and 
dispirited from the want of food, that it would have 
amounted almost to an act of madness to have ad- 
vanced. Under these circumstances, Lord George 
Murray, notwithstanding the vehement remonstrances 
of Hepburn of Keith and others, took upon himeelf 
the responsibility of ordering a retreat. He would 
willingly, perhaps, have consulted with the Prince on 


Wha a Piaw eal eal aie 
had been given by Lord George Murray, he at first 
expressed the utmost indignation, though he after- 
wards exclaimed in a calmer tone, “’Tis no matter; 
we shall meet them still, and behave like brave fel- 
lows.”* For having taken the step which he did, a 
most unfounded charge of treachery was afterwards 
brought against Lord George Murray. His character, 
however, has long since been completely cleared, and 
by no one was he more fully exonerated than by 
Charles himself. Had he yielded, indeed, to the 
entreaties of Hepburn of Keith, and adhered to the 
original project of attacking the enemy’s camp, there 
can be little doubt thet defeat and disaster would 
have been the results. “ The Duke,” says Home, 
“had certain information of the night march; and 
spies, who spoke the Gaelic language and wore the 
Highland dress, mixed with the rebels as they 
marched; but none of these spies knew anything of 
the intended attack, and it is believed the Duke sup- 
posed that the rebels intended only to approach his 
camp, take their ground in the night, and attack him 
in the morning, for the soldiers were ordered to lie 
down to rest with their arms by them.” Whatever 
may have been the amount of the information which 
was conveyed to the Duke by his spies, it is certain 
that, with an army treble in number to that of his 

* Incobite Memoira, p. 290. 
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opponents, and renovated, moreover, by sleep and 
their morning repast, he would have defeated the 
unfortunate Highlanders with even still greater ease 
than he subsequently did at Culloden. 

About five o'clock in the morning, the Highlanders 
again found themselves on Culloden Moor, where they 
had the satisfaction of seeing themselves joined by 
Macdonald of Keppoch and the Frasers, an accession 
of strength which occasioned universal joy in the 
army. Charles repaired to his old quarters at Cul- 
loden House, where with much difficulty some 
bread and whiskey were procured for him. Fa- 
tigued by his nights march, he had lain him- 
self down to rest, when between seven and eight 
o’clock —less than three hours after his return to 
Culloden—he was roused from his slumbers, and in- 
formed that the enemy's cavalry was not more than 
two miles distant, and the main body of their army 
not above four miles. 

The Prince, accompanied by the Duke of Perth, 
Lord George Murray, and Lord John Drummond, 
immediately mounted his horse and rode to the field. 
A cannon was fired to assemble the sleeping or scat- 
tered Highlanders; the drums were ordered to beat, 
and the pipes to play the gatherings of their respec- 
tive clans. Unfortunately, both officers and men wore 
found to be scattered in all directions. “ Through 
their great want of sleep, meat, and drink,” says 
Macdonald, “many had slipped off to take some 
refreshment in Inverness, Culloden, and the neigh- 
Dbourhood, and others to three or four miles distance, 
where they had friends and acquaintances ; and the 
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said refreshment so lulled them asleep, that, designing 
to take one hour’s rest or two, they were afterwards 
surprised and killed in their beds. By this means we 
wanted in the action at least one-third of our best 
men, and of those who did engage many had hurried 
back from Inverness, and, upon the alarm of the 
enemy's approach, both gentlemen and others, as I, 
did myself, having taken only one drink of ale to sup- 
ply all my need.” * 

Notwithstanding the vast superiority on the part 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s army, and the disadvan- 
tages under which the Highlanders laboured from the 
want of sleep and food, they exhibited no signs of de- 
spondency ; but, on the contrary, as the lines of their 
opponents neared them, they raised repeated huzzas, 
which were responded to no Jess exultingly by the 
royalists. The Prince, on his part, appeared in ex- 
cellent spirits, and spoke confidently of gaining the 
victory. Previous to the battle, he rode along the 
lines of his army, exhorting the Highlanders, by his 
words and gestures, to exceed even the valour which 
they had displayed at Falkirk and Preston. He was 
answered by the most enthusiastic cheers, and by the 
most eloquent professions of devotion and love. 

The insurgent army was composed of two lines. 
The first consisted of the Athol brigade, the Camerons, 
the Stuarts, and some other clans, and was headed by 
Lord George Murray; the second line was formed 
principally of the Low Country and foreign regiments 
and the Irish piquets, and was commanded by General 
Stapleton. On the right of the first line, and eome- 

© Lockhart Papers, vol. ji. p. 609. 
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what behind it, was stationed the first troop of horse- 
guards, and, on the left of the second line, a troop of 
Fitzjames’s horse. The reserve consisted of Lord Kil- 
marnock’s regiment of foot-guards, and the remains of 
Lord Pitsligo’s and Lord Strathallen’s horse. Charles 
placed himself on a small eminence behind the right 
of the second line, with Lord Balmerino’s troop of 
horse-guards and a troop of Fitzjames’s horse, 

On perceiving the disposition of the insurgent 
troops, the Duke of Cumberland formed his own 
army into three lines; each wing being supported by 
cavalry, and two pieces of cannon being placed be- 
tween every two regiments which composed the first 
line. In all former engagements with the royal 
forces, the Highlanders had obtained a great advan- 
tage from the skilful manner in which they had con~ 
trived to receive the points of their enemy’s bayonets 
on their targets, and then, forcing the bayonet on 
one side, thrusting their dirks or. broadswords into 
the exposed and defenceless bodies of their adver- 
saries. In order to obviate the effect of this successful 
maneuvre, the Duke had carefully instructed his sol- 
diers, instead of directing their thrust at the man 
immediately opposite to them, to aim at the one who 
fronted their right-hand comrade, by which means the 
Highlander would be wounded under the sword-arm 
before he could ward off the thrust. 

Having completed the disposition of his army, 
which was done with great skill, the Duke addressed 
his followers in a short speech. He implored them 
to be cool and collected; to remember the great stake 
for which they were about to fight, and to dismiss the 
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remembrance of all former disasters from their minds. 
He was unwilling, he said, to believe that there could 
be any man in the British army who had a disineli- 
nation to fight; but should there be any, he added, 
who, from being averse to the cause or from having 
relations in the rebel army, would prefer to retire, he 
begged them in God’s name to do so, as he would far 
sooner face the Highlanders with a thousand deter- 
mined men to support him, than be backed by an 
army of ten thousand if a tithe of them should be 
lukewarm. This appeal was responded to by the 
most enthusiastic shouts, and by loud cries of “ Flan- 
ders! Flanders!” It being now one o'clock, it was 
aubmitted to the Duke that the soldiers shonld be 
allowed to dine before they went into action. But to 
this he decidedly objected. “The men,” he said, 
“ will fight better and more actively with empty 
bellies; and, moreover, it would be a bad omen. You 
remember what a dessert they got to their dinner at 
Falkirk!” 

The battle commenced by the artillery of the two ar- 
mies opening their fire at each other; that of the High- 
landers was ill-pointed and ill-served, their balls pass- 
ing over the heads of their adversaries, and doing but 
little execution ; while the royal cannon, being served 
with great precision, made dreadful havoc in the 
ranks of the insurgents. Two pieces of artillery were 
pointed, and several discharges were made, at the 
spot where Charles was stationed with his small body 
of cavalry. Several of his troopers were shot, and he 
himself had a narrow escape, his face being bespat- 
tered with the dirt thrown up by one of the balls, 
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and » servant who was holding a led horse being 
killed by his side. 

The cannonading had continued for some time, 
when the Highlanders, rendered furious by the gall- 
ing fire which was thinning them, and thirsting to 
revenge their fallen comrades, could no longer be re- 
strained from dashing against the enemy. The Mac- 
intoshes, who had never before been in action, were 
the first to rush forward, when Lord George Murray, 
perceiving that the rest of the clans who formed the 
right line could be kept back no longer, gave the 
order for the attack. Immediately raising one loud 
shout, and brandishing their broadswords, the High- 
landers, —heedless alike of the smoke and hail which 
poured full in their faces, and of the galling grape- 
shot which swept through their ranks,—rushed fu- 
riously against the firm ranks and fixed bayonets of 
their opponents.* So impetuous was this first onset, 
that they broke through Monro's and Burrel’s re- 
giments, and made themselves masters of two pieces 
of cannon. Having broken through the first line, 
they were dashing madly forward, when they encoun- 

# Yt wns the emphatic custom of the Highlanders, before an onset, 
to acrug their bonnets,—that ia, to pull their litle blue cape down uver 
their brows, 6o as to ensure them against falling off in the ensuing méUéc. 
Never, pethaps, was this motion performed with so much emphasis a0 on 
the present occasion, when every man’s forehead burned with the desire 
to reyenge some dear friend who had fallen a victim to the murderous 
artillery. A Lowland gentleman, who was in the line, and who survived 
til a late period, used always, in relating the events of Culloden, to com- 
ment, with a fecling of something like awe, upon the terrific and more 
than natural expression of rage which glowed on every foce and gleamed 
‘on every eye, 98 he surveyed the extended line at this moment. It was 
an exhibition of terrible passion, never to be forgotten by the beholder.” 
Chambers, p. 85. 
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tered the second, which the Duke, —foreseeing the 
probability of what actually occarred,—had purposely 
strengthened and stationed so as to support the first 
line, in the event of its being broken by the onset of 
the clans. Drawn up three deep,-—the front rank 
kneeling, the second bending forward, and the third 
standing upright,— they reserved their fire till the 
Highlanders had come within a yard of the point of 
their bayonets, when they poured in so well-directed 
and destructive a fire as to throw them into utter 
confusion. Mingling together in the greatest dis- 
order, and with little distinction of regiments or clana, 
these brave men had no choice but to retreat. Some 
few, indeed, continued to dash furiously against the 
enemy, but not one of them returned to tell the tale 
of his valour. So dreadful was the slaughter at this 
particular part of the field, that after the action the 
bodies of the unfortunate Highlanders are said to 
have been found in /ayers of three and four deep. 

Thus an entire rout took place of the whole right 
and of the centre of the insurgent army. They had 
performed all that could be expected from the most 
romantic valour, and, opposed as they were to over- 
powering numbers, it was no disgrace to them that 
they fled. Many of their chieftains were either killed 
or trampled down. Among the latter was the gal- 
lant Lochiel, who fell from the effects of his wounds, 
but, fortunately, his two henchmen succeeded in car- 
tying him from the field. 

Had the Macdonalds, who were stationed on the 
left, charged simultaneously with the other clans, it is 
far from improbable that victory would have been de- 
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cided in favour of Charles. They were disgusted, 
however, at having been removed from the post of 
honour, and in vain did their chieftain endeavour to 
lead them to the charge. “We of the clan Mac- 
donald,” says one of their officers, “thought it omi- 
nous that we hed not this day the right hand in 
battle, as formerly at Gladsmuir and at Falkirk, and 
which our clan maintains we had enjoyed in all our 
battles and struggles since the battle of Bannock- 
burn.”* Stubborn in their displeasure, they resisted 
every entreaty which was made to induce them to 
advance. In vain did the Duke of Perth shout the 
well-known “Claymore!” and in vain did he tell 
them that it lay in their power to make the left wing 
a right, in which case he would hereafter be proud tu 
adopt the surname of Macdonald. In vain did the 
gallant Keppoch urge them to follow him, — “ My 
God!” exclaimed the chieftain in the agony of the 
moment, “have the childron of. my tribe forsaken 
me?” Uttering these words, with a drawn sword in 
one hand, and a pistol in the other, he rushed for- 
ward at the head of a few of his own kinsmen. He 
had proceeded, however, only a few paces, when a 
musket-shot brought him to the ground, and he hud 
only time to entreat his favourite nephew to consult 
his own safety, before the breath deserted his body.t 
But not even did this romantic act of self-devotion 
produce any effect on the enraged clansmen. Un- 
flinchingly enduring the galling fire of the English 
infantry, they are described, in the height of their 
* Macdonald's Journal, Lockhart Papers, vol. ii, p. 510. 
+ Bee Jacobite Memoirs, p, 425. 
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exasperated feelings, as hewing up the heath with 
their swords, and calmly gazing on the last agonies 
of their dying chieftain. It was not till they beheld 
the other clans give way that they fell back and 
joined them; but, at this moment, Hawley’s regiment 
of dragoons and the Argyleshire Highlanders pulled 
down a park wall that covered their right flank, and 
the cavalry, falling in among them, threw them into 
the utmost confusion. Thus was completed the entire 
discomfiture of the Highland clans, and hed it not 
been that the French and Irish piquets covered them 
by a close and spirited fire, their retreat must have 
been converted into a most disastrous rout. 
Exhibiting every symptom of the bitterest agony, 
and with tears rolling down his face, Charles beheld, 
from the eminence on which he stood, the flight of his 
followers, and the annihilation of his fondest hopes. 
There still remained the Lowland troops, and the 
French and Irish piquets: and at the moment when 
the Highlanders were retreating before the overpower- 
ing force of the English infantry, Lord Elcho is said 
to have ridden up to the ill-fated Prince, and to have 
implored him by all that was sacred to place himself 
at the head of the reserve, and to make a last effort 
to change the fortune of the day. His entreaties 
proving of no avail, Lord Elcho,— who had risked 
fortone, life, and everything that the heart holds 
most dear in the cause of the Stuarta,—is stated to 
have turned from him with a bitter curse, declaring 
that he would never see his face again: it is added, 
moreover, that he kept his word, and when they were 
both exiles in a foreign country, that he invariably 
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quitted Paris whenever Charles entored that city.* 
Such is the story which has often been related, but 
which, in fact, appears to be little worthy of oredit. 
On the contrary, several of the Prince's officers de 
clared, in the most solemn manner, that they had 
seen their unfortunate master forced from the ficld 
by Sir Thomas Sheridan, and others of his Lrish 
officers; and we have more particularly the evidence 
of the cornet who carried the standard of the second 
troop of horse guards, who left a dying attestation 
that he himself saw the Prince carnestly urging his 
officers to make a fresh charge at the head of the 
Teserve, and that he would have done so had not 
O'Sullivan seized the bridle of his horse, and, us- 
sisted by Sheridan, forced him from the field. 
“ When Charles,” says Ilome, “saw the Ligh- 
landers repulsed and flying, which he had never 
seen before, he advanced, it is said, to go down 
and rally them ; but the earnest entreaties of his 
tutor, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and others, who as- 
sured him that it was impossible, prevailed upon him 
to leave the field.” 


* “ Some suspicion,” says Lord Mahon, “ should attach to the whole 
of this story, because the latter part is certainly unfounded, ‘The official 
account now lies before me of Charles’s first public audience at the 
Court of France after bis return, and amongst the foremoat of his train 
‘on that oocasion appears Lord Elcho. } must further observe thet Lord 
Elehé was man of most violent temper, and no very constant fidclity. 
Within two month from the date of this battle, he made overtures for 
perdon to the British Court, * but," says Horaco Walpole, ‘as he has 
distinguished himself boyond all the Jacobite commanders by brutality, 
and insulta, and cruelty to our prisoners, 1 think he is likely to remain 
where he in;? and 20 he did1"”—History of England, vol. iii 

+ History af the Rebellion, p. $39. 
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Being closely pressed by the royal forces, the re- 
mainder of Charles's little army which still remained 
unbroken had no choice but to seek safety in flight. 
A part of the second line, indeed, quitted the field 
with tolerable regularity, their pipes playing and 
colours flying; and the French auxiliaries marched 
in good order to Inverness; the rest, however, fled 
in the utmost confusion, and many of the Highlanders 
never paused for a moment till they found themselves 
in their own homes in the distant Highlands. The 
royalists computed their loss at the battle of Culloden 
at three hundred and ten men; that of the insurgents 
is stated to have been a thousand. 

After quitting the fatal field, the Highland army 
divided themselves into two bodies, one of which 
took the road to Inverness, while the letter made 
the best of their way to the Highlands. The for- 
mer—in consequence of their route lying along an 
open moor, where they were easily overtaken by 
the enemy’s light horse — suffered dreadfully in 
the pursuit. The five miles, indeed, which lay be- 
tween the field of battle and Inverness, presented one 
frightful scene of dead bodies, carnage, and blood. 
Many who, from motives of curiosity, had approached 
to witness the battle, fell victims to the indisori- 
minate vengeance of the victors. The latter, by their 
disgraces and discomfitures, had been provoked to the 
most savage thirst for revenge. The writer of a con- 
temporary letter observes, “ By this time our horse 
and dragoons had closed in upon them from both 
wings, and then followed a general carnage. The 
moor was covered with blood; and our men, what 
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with killing the enemy, dabbling their feet in the 
blood, and splashing it about one another, looked like 
so many butchers!"* It is remarkable, that the 
troops who seemed to take the greatest pleasure in 
butchering the flying and defenceless Highlanders, 
were the craven dragoons who bad behaved in so 
dastardly a manner at Colt Bridge, Preston, and 
Falkirk. Their conduct at Culloden presented o 
curious exemplification of the old Latin proverb, that 
when a coward finds himself a conqueror he is always 
the most cruel. 

The scenes which were acted on the field of battle 
were even more frightful than those which were per- 
petrated on the main road. “Not contented,” says 
Smollett, “with the blood which was so profusely 
shed in the heat of action, they traversed the field 
after the battle, and massacred those miserable 
wretches who lay maimed and expiring: nay, some 
officers acted a part in this cruct’scene of assassi- 
nation—the triumph of low illiberal minds, unin- 
spired by sentiment, untinctured by humanity.” 
“The road from Culloden to Inverness,” says the 

# Beot’s Magazine, April, 1746. 


+t History of England, vol. iii. p. 289. In still more powerfull Jan- 
guage, Smollett, in his “ Tears of Scotland,” has described the frightful 
horrors which disgraced the victory of Cullorlen :-— 
“ Yet, when the rage of battle ceased, 
‘The victor's soul was not appeased ; 
‘The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring fismes, and murdering atee! ! 
The pious mother, doomed to desth, 
Forsaken wanders o'er the hesth ; 
‘Phe blesk wind whistles round ber head, 


Her helpleas orphans cry for bread ; 
po? 
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Chevalier de Johnstone, “was everywhere strewed 
with dead bodies. The Duke of Cumberland had the 
cruelty to allow our wounded to remain amongst the 
dead on the field of battle, stripped of their clothes, 
from Wednesday, the day of our unfortunate engage- 
ment, till three o'clock on the afternoon of Friday, 
when he sent detachments to kill all those who were 
still in life; and a great many, who had resisted the 
effects of the continual rains, were then dispatched.”* 

The almost unparalleled barbarities which were 
permitted by the Duke of Cumberland after the 
battle of Culloden (barbarities which he speaks of 
with brutal jocularity, in one of his letters to the 
Duke of Newcasfle, as “8 little blood-letting”)t 
ought rather to have stamped him as a monster of 
iniquity, than to have assisted to procure for him 
those honours and rewards which were showered upon 
him for his easy victory over an army so inferior in 
numbers to his own, and who, moreover, were labour- 
ing under every possible disadvantage. The ferocity 
and vindictiveness which he displayed towards his un- 
fortunate opponents, who,—mistaken though we may 
admit them to have been, had committed no crime 


Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 
Bhe views the shades of night deacend ; 
And stretched beneath th’ inclement skies, 
‘Weeps o'er her tender babes and dies. 
While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate, 
‘Within my filiel breast sball best.” 

* Johnstoue’s Memoirs, p. 197. 

t Coxe’s Pelham Administration, vol. i. p. 303. 
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but that of bravely defending their principles, and chi- 
valrously supporting the cause of a Prince whom they 
conscientiously believed to be their rightful master, 
— will ever deservedly continue to be a blot on his 
name. It is impossible, indeed, to reflect on the pro- 
miscuous slaughter of the flying and unresisting High- 
landers after the battle of Culloden, on the numerous 
murders which were subsequently committed in cold 
blood, and on the numbers which were sacrificed on 
the gallows, without execrating the authors of these 
detestable barbarities. 

There were unquestionably persons in the ranks 
of the insurgent army—tmen of influence and fumily~ 
who adopted the cause of their unfurtuuate master as 
much from motives of self-interest us trom any prin- 
ciples of duty, and who, as the instigators of others, 
and as the more active and prominent disturbers of 
peace and good order, might with propriety huve been 
made severe examples of by the Government, But 
there could be neither justice nor policy in hanging 
up, in almost countless numbers, the brave and de- 
voted clansmen, who were not competent, either by 
educetion or any other means, to furm # proper esti- 
mate of what might be the consequences of their 
embarking in a rash but gullant cause, or of the true 
merits of the quarrel in which they were unhappily 
engéged. They knew little more than what they had 
heard from their fathers—that the Stuarts were their 
hereditary and rightful sovereigns; while both duty 
and inclination told them to follow the orders of their 
chieftains, whose principles almost invariably regu- 
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Iated their own.* The strange and almost ridicu- 
lons stories which at this period were generally 
current, of the wild habits and ferocious character 
of the Highland clansmen, had unquestionably the 
effect of turning aside much of that generous com- 
miseration which would otherwise have been excited 
by the illegal massacres of the Duke of Cumberland 
and his executioner-in-chief, General Hawley. When 
the world, however, came to reflect more dispassion- 
ately on the frightful effusion of blood of which these 
persons were the principal authors, they naturally 
viewed the conduct, as well as the military abilities, 
of the Duke in their proper light, and grew to exe- 
crate that man under the name of “the Butcher,” 
whom, only a few months before, they had nearly 
exalted into an idol. 

It has already been mentioned, that for as long 
as two days after the battle of Culloden, many of 
the wounded were inhumanly allowed to remain 
mingled with the dead, and enduring, as they must 
have done, all the horrors of bodily pain, of intoler- 
able thirst, and the agonies of hope deferred. The 
greater number of the wounded, indeed, were dis- 
patched by parties of the victors who traversed the 


* © The ides of patriarchal obedience,” says Sir Walter Beott, “ was 
so absolute, that when some Lowland gentlemen were extolling with 
wonder the detotion of a clansman, who had sacrificed his own life to 
preserve that of hia chief, » Highlander who was present coldly observed, 
that he saw nothing wonderful in the matter—he only did his duty ; hed 
he acted otherwise, he would have been # poltroon and e traitor. To 
punish men who were bred in such principles, for following their chiefa 
into war, seems as unjust as it would be to bang a dog for the crime of 
following his master.”"—Tales of « Grandfather, vol. iii. p. 300, note. 
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field after the battle, stabbing some with their bayo- 
nets, and cutting down others with their swords; and 
through this frightful scene, the Duke of Cumberland 
not only calmly passed with his staff, but even took 
his share in the painful tragedy. As he rode along 
among the dying and the dead, he perceived a young 
man—Charles Fraser, the younger, of Inverallachy, 
who held a commission as Lieutenant-colonel in 
Fraser of Lovat’s regiment—who was lying wounded 
on the ground, but who raised himself up on his 
elbow, as the Duke and his followers passed. The 
Duke inquired of him to whom he belonged. ‘“ To 
the Prince!” was the undaunted reply. The Duke 
instantly turned to Major Wolfe, who was near him, 
and desired him to shoot “that insolent scoundrel.” 
“ My commission,” said Wolfe, “is at the disposal of 
your Royal Highness, but I cannot consent to become 
an executioner.” After one or two other ineffectual 
attempts to induce some officers who were near him 
to pistol the unfortanete Highlander, the Duke, per- 
ceiving a common soldier, inquired of him if his 
piece was loaded? The man replying in the affirm. 
ative, he commanded him to perform the required 
duty, which was instantly done.* How widely dif- 
ferent was the conduct of the Duke of Cumberland 
and the English after the battle of Culloden, to the 
humanity and consideration which Charles and his 
gallant Highlanders displayed towards their wounded 
enemies, when they found themselves victors at Falkirk! 


* Chambery, p. 87. Frown a critique upon Home's History of the Re- 
bellion, in the Antijacobin Review, vol. xiii. by the Inte Sir Henry Steuart, 
of Allanton, Bart. 
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As some palliation for the frightful scenes which 
were enacted after the battle, it was alleged that 
the order for massacring the wounded originated in 
the humane purpose of putting them out of pain! 
It was insisted also, as a further justification of 
the indiscriminate slaughter which took place on 
the road to Inverness, that a regimental order was 
found on the person of one of the insurgents, 
signed by Lord George Murray, in which the High- 
landers were enjoined, in the event of their gain- 
ing the victory, to give no quarter to the King’s 
troops. No such order, however, was ever seen or 
heard of by any of the insurgents, nor is there the 
Blightest reason to believe that it, in fact, ever 
existed. 

Tt might have been advanced by the Duke of 
Cumberland and his admirers, with some appearance 
of reason, thet the excesses which disgraced the 
victory of Culloden were the result of a stern but 
necessary policy; a policy which was called for in 
order to strike terror into the surviving -followers 
of Charles, who, though defeated, were still formid- 
able, and were capable of being re-assembled and 
arrayed against the King’s troops. It might also 
have been argued, with the same show of reason, that 
the carnage which took place was partly the result 
of the exasperated feelings and brute-like propensi- 
ties of the common soldiers, who, inflamed by the 
victory which they had obtained over a foe who had 
lately been their conquerors, were not unlikely to 
wreak their vengeance in too summary and merciless 
& manner. 
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But none of these arguments hold good, as regards 
the terrible catalogue of ravages, slaughters, and 
executions, which were subsequently perpetrated in 
wold blood. The victors carried havoc and blood- 
shed, and all the frightful extremities of war, into 
the castle of the chieftain and the cabin of the 
peasant; they spread ruin and desolation among o 
free, a gallant, and warm-hearted people, whose only 
crime was their loyalty to their legitimate Prince; 
women and children, whose husbands and brothers 
had been murdered, and whose homes had been 
burned to the ground, were seen shivering in the 
clefts of the rocks, dying of cold and hanger; and it 
is a fact, that at Fort Augustus women were stripped 
of their clothes, and made to run races naked on 
horseback for the amusement of the brutal garrison. 
“When the men were slain,” says Sir Walter Scutt, 
‘the houses burnt, and the herds and flocks driven 
off, the women and children perished from famine in 
many instances, or followed the track of the plun- 
derers, begging for the blood and offal of their own 
cattle, slain for the soldiers’ use, as the miserable 
means of supporting a wretched life.” * 

One of the first acts of severity committed by the 
Duke of Cumberland, was to hang thirty-six deserters 
from the royal army who had joined the standard 
of the adventurer.f Nineteen wounded officers be- 


® Tales of a Grandfather, vol. iii. p. 302. 

+ Among these was a relation of Lord Forbes. For « curious ance- 
dote connected with his execution, see Chevalier de Jchnstone’s Me- 
wairs, p. 203. 
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longing to the Highland army, were dragged from 
6 wood in which they had sought refuge, and carried 
into the court-yard of Culloden House, where the 
greater number were shot, and the rest, who showed 
any symptoms of life, had their brains knocked out 
by the soldiery. In one instance, a hut, which con- 
tained a number of wounded Highlanders, was set fire 
to by the soldiers, when not only was every indivi- 
dual who attempted to escape immediately bayoneted, 
but when the building was burnt to the ground, as 
many 28 thirty corpses were found blackened by the 
flames. 

The fate of such of the survivors of the battle 
of Culloden, who were dragged to prison, was scarcely 
less terrible. Great numbers were confined in the 
church end tolbooth of Inverness, where, deprived 
of clothes, and allowed only so small a quantity of 
meal daily as was scarcely sufficient to support life, 
they passed a miserable existence, till they were 
carried on board ship, in order to be sent to London 
and placed at the disposal of the Government. Their 
condition at sea was even worse than on land. They 
were thrust half naked into the holds of the different 
vessels, where they slept on the stones which formed 
the ballast; their sole allowance of drink being a 
bottle of cold water, and their emount of daily food 
being no more than about ten ounces of an inferior 
kind of oatmeal to each man. Even at this distance 
of time the heart almost sickens with the details of 
the horrors and privations to which these faithful and 
gallant people were subjected. Of a large number 
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of human beings who were shipped to Barbadocs, 
many died on ship-board; and of cighty-one who 
reached their pestilential destination, three years 
afterwards only eighteen were left to point out the 
graves of their companions, and to bewail their own 
fate. Human nature revolts at such sickening de- 
tails. On board of one vessel, in which one hundred 
and fifty-seven of these brave but unfortunate men 
had been embarked, so great was the mortality oc- 
casioned by the cruel deprivations which they had 
to endure, that after the lapse of eight months,— 
during the whole of which time they were kept 
huddled together on board ship, — only forty-nine 
individuals survived to tell the tale of the miseries 
to which they hed been exposed.* 

Tn regard to the terrible policy adopted by the Duke 
of Cumberland, and carried out by his brutal agents, 
the following account, extracted from the dying de- 
claration of one of the unfortunate victims on the 
scaffold, may be taken as a specimen.t “I was put,” 
says the unhappy sufferer, “into one of the Scotch 
kirks, together with a great number of wounded 
prisoners, who were stripped naked, and then left 
to die of their wounds without the least assistance; 
and though we had a surgeon of our own, a pri- 
soner in the same place, yet he was not permitted 

* See Donald Macind's Nerve, Jcshite Momoin,p 406, 
inal in carrying "6 icy, were 
‘io <poneneleai General Taviey, Tieutenant-colonl How. 
ard, Captain Caroline Scott, and Major Lockhart. It is natural, perhaps, 
as an Englishmen, to fee] some satisfaction in recording that two out of 
the aumber were Scotchmen. 
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to dress their wounds, but his instruments were taken 
from him on purpose to prevent it; and in conse- 
quence of this many expired in the utmost agonies. 
Several of the wounded were put on board the 
“Jean” of Leith, and there died in lingering tor- 
tures. Our general allowance, while we were pri- 
soners there, was half a pound of meal a-day, which 
was sometimes increased to a pound, but never ex- 
ceeded it; and I myself was an eye-witness, that 
great numbers were starved to death. Their bar- 
barity extended so far as not to suffer the men who 
were put on board the “Jean,” to lie down even 
on planks, but they were obliged to sit on large 
stones, by which means their legs swelled as big 
almost as their bodies. These are some few of the 
cruelties exercised, which being almost incredible 
in a Christian country, I am obliged to add an as- 
servation to the truth of them; and I do assure you, 
upon the word of a dying man, as I hope for mercy 
at the day of judgment, I assert nothing but what I 
know to be true.” * 

These merciless inhumanities, it must be remem- 
bered, were independent of the numerous legal ex- 
ecutions which were permitted by the Government, 
and to which we shall not at present refer. The 
details, indeed, of the almost demoniac retribution 
exacted by the Dake of Cumberland and his myr- 
midons, would appear almost too dreadful to be cre- 


* « Paper read by Mr, James Bradshaw, and delivered by him to the 
Sheriff of Surrey, just before his exeoution, on Friday, November 28, 
1746." 
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dited, were they not fully substantiated on the most 
undoubted authority. Their truth, indeed, is built, 
not on the partial exaggerations of the defeated Ja- 
cobites, but by persons of high integrity, station, and 
honour, and, in many instances, by the partizans of 
the Government, and by the victors themselves. 
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